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NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
efficiency by better thermal insulation. 





F“‘This one shouldn’t be allowed to get away,’ I said” 


“And when we came to the next item on the agenda I suggested there 
was one thing which shouldn't be allowed to get away. Fuel wastage, I thought, 
would be avoided and costs pegged by better heat insulation. I was wrong 
because when we called in Newalls they showed how fuel costs could actually 
be REDUCED if we followed their proposals. And, sure enough, 
before the trout season was over, 
JI was able to report savings on 
fuel bills — not small 


fry either.” 





NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
















Holland - Denmark 
Sweden - Germany: Austria 
Switzerland - Italy 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE 
BY NIGHT OR DAY 


A challenge 
to every business 


Never has there been such a need for strict control of finances— 
for the speedy collection of accounts—for the utmost efficiency 
in all matters of documentation. This need is met in numerous 
progressive and well-known businesses by the application of 


Fapeworh, Simplification 


W. H. SMITH & SON (ALACRA) LTD. 
PARK ROYAL ROAD, PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10 


eos se * 





Most tickets are inter-available by either service. 


* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS + ‘ZEELAND S.S. CO. 
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Nioney is dear 
but...today 
BEECHAM 
BUILDINGS 
cost less 





Office block for Messrs. Nortons-Tividale Ltd. 
Tipton, Staffs. 


Beecham Buildings construct high-quality commercial and 
industrial buildings—from office blocks and small factories to 
large industrial layouts covering many acres at prices which, 
over the past twelve months, have actually fallen. We accomplish 
it in these days of 7% by working quickly and eliminating waste. 


WE STREAMLINE PRELIMINARIES 


We in Beechams have the complete building organisation, 
including departments for every phase of building from first 
design to final finishing. Consequently we can quote firm prices 
as soon as sketch designs are agreed, saving much valuable 


[ time over the usual procedure when outside contractors must Interior : Central Engineering Workshop. Messrs. Bryant & May Ltd. 
be consulted for quotations, and enabling us to move on to a Fairfield Works, London, E.3. 


site months earlier. ', f 


WE BUILD BY MODERN METHODS 


Because we employ advanced techniques, we are able, without 
sacrificing quality,* to put up your factory faster, perhaps in 
only half the time you could have it built by older methods. 
You will get into production months earlier with a quick return 
on invested capital. With capital tied up at 7% this saving in 
time is a heavy saving in money. Every contract is kept under 
one control... Every operation is timed and its completion dove- 
tailed into the schedule, ensuring maximum efficiency and 
minimum site delay. The use of planned factory production 
of precision cast concrete units, served by our own fleet of 
specialised transport— ensures control of quality, free from the 
hazards of the weather. Beecham methods mean rationalisation; 
and rationalisation means economy. 





A PERMANENT STRUCTURE, EASILY MAINTAINED 
THE USE OF FINEST MATERIALS 


xX Beecham quality signifies 


AN INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY OF DESIGN 
A FUNCTIONALLY APPROPRIATE BUILDING 


A HIGH DEGREE OF NATURAL LIGHT AND 
THERMAL INSULATION 


wr wn = 
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Buildings 
BEECHAM BUILDINGS LTD. 


Building Designers & Contractors, Reinforced Concrete Specialists 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315 (6 lines) 
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“As soon as | heard it | KNEW...” 


They were broadcasting the 

“Messiah” —something I must have 

heard dozens of times and know 

as well as the back of my hand. 

But this was a V.H.F. broadcast and the 
first time I’d heard the Grundig Pembroke. 


It was superb. I stood there lost in it; 





hearing subtleties of voice and orchestral texture 
I'd never noticed before—and as soon as I heard it 
I knew that I’d found the radio I was looking for. 
The Pembroke table radio is a V.H.F. set which provides standard reception as well. 
It has two speakers, one bass and one treble, acoustically arranged to give full frequency reproduction. 
There are four independently variable tone controls covering the bass, middle and upper audio frequencies. 
With two built-in aerials and an independent tuning a for V.H.F. as well as standard reception 


the Pembroke is really two sets in one—and the performance of either is an experience, 


Ask your local dealer 


for a demonstration CTP yp 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.| 
Trade Enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 — 
GS 81 (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd. 


a.m./f.m. table radio 





50 Guineas tax paid) 
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OIL FUEL PUMPS 


Weir Oil Fuel Pressure Pumps are made in vertical and horizontal designs with 
single steam cylinder and double-acting oil end, and are specially suitable for pump- 
ing the heaviest and most viscous qualities of fuel oil. The Weir Piston Valve Chest 
ensures certainty of action and economical working. 
Weir Oil Fuel Pressure and Transfer Pumps and 
Forced Lubrication Pumps are supplied in 


standard sizes and capacities. 





aid) 
=! 
N.C.| é The Weir Group: 
S.E.3 | G. & J. WEIR LTD. * DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. + WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
Ltd WEIR VALVES LTD. + THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. + ZWICKY LTD. 
Weirl WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. + W. R. SKINNER LTD. 
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Office boy George (Adonis) Smith discusses LIFE with 


Bill (Casanova) Brown . . . in the firm’s time, of course. 






‘ Funny how girls don’t seem to stay here long, Bill. 







Think we're losing our grip?” 


‘* Might be, George. But this last one wasn’t here 






long enough to look at us twice, Typed half a letter 









and scarpered off ’’. 

But the clue was in the typewriter. The unfinished 
letter read ‘* Dear Sirs, I’m sorry, but I] just cannot 
work here . . . your offices are too dirty and depressing. 






Why don’t you try a coat of paint ?”’ 
Why not try the SMITHSON paint service. Our 


Technical and Colour Advisory Services can save 









you time and money... have a word with us now. 






s > 


Makers of fine paints and varnishes since 1790. 





A private entirely independent Company devoted to good paint-making and really personal service. 


















THOMAS SMITH & SON LTD., 238/240 Whitechapel Road, London, E.1. Telephone: BIShopsgate 3717/8/9 





Tome, Denmark with wonderful 
Copenhagen, its colourful past 
and fun-filled present, is irresist- 


RETURN FARES 


ible. And it’s such pleasure HARWICH 
getting there! You step aboard 

a D.F.D.S. ship at Harwich or OR NEWCASTLE 
Newcastle and at once you revel TO ESBJERG 


in your first taste of real Danish 
hospitality. Go this year — you 
can take your car for as little as 
£5. 3s. 0d.—and there's an almost 
unlimited currency allowance 
for Scandinavia. Yes! it’s 
Denmark again for me. 


FROM £15.11.0 


Ask your Travel 
Agent for details or write 
for free literature to 


The Danish Tourist Bureau Ltd., 
Dept. E 
71-72 Piccadilly, London W.1. o1 





PRODUCTS: 
Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 
Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Nielsen, Anderson & Co. Ltd. Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 
2 King Sireet, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


oem \, 


——— 


—— J1IROM « STEEL CO... 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD. NIHONBASHI, TOXYO, JAPAN 
Cable, STEELFUJI TOKYO 





ge 
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Not just a desk... 


a | -.-A COMPLETE SUITE 











If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 









400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure EO999. 





| | HARVEY 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.£.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) of 





et ee 


The recruits you need 
may well be reading 
this newspaper 


Shovels and draglines 


# Excavators with interchangeable 
equipments and bucket capacities of 
} to 1} cu. yd. Diesel drive with 
fluid coupling transmission. 


The problem of attracting the right kind of recruit 
RANSOMES & RAPIER LTD. hd 
wnieiten tte tain besets many organizations including, probably, your 
own. To help solve this problem the Manchester 
Guardian initiated its now well-established ‘Careers’ 





series—and there is every evidence of its success. 

For the fifth year, leading firms are making their 
personnel requirements known through full-page 
announcements appearing from Monday to Friday. 

The new series begins on January 20th. If your 
company is not represented this year, the names of 
the organizations taking part in this Manchester 
Guardian service to industry and commerce will 


convince you that you are doing less than you might 


to win your fair share of up-and-coming talent. 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
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Flats at Croydon, 





Architects: Riches & Blythin, F.R.A.B.A. 


Tall buildings at high speed and low cost. Wates have the plant, the 
Organisation and the know-how. Add to this early collaboration with 
the owner, his architect and his engineer, and the building goes up on 
time and within the budget. Quick completion means earlier revenue. 


Ideas become concrete when 


BUILD 





WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES . 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD, S.W.16. , Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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Have you thought about 
AIR FREIGHTING 


to and from Europe? 











SEEEEESSEEES TEESE SEES Ez SSSR SaaS sens se sesso sees 


TO SWITZERLAND FOR EXAMPLE 


ZURICH from LONDON 14 flights per week 
GENEVA from LONDON 9 flights per week 
| BASLE trom LONDON 2 flights per week 


In addition there are direct flights to Zurich 
from Birmingham and Manchester 


HERE ARE EIGHT REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
Transit time cut from days to hours 
Packing costs cut by up to 95% 

Lower insurance rates 


Special cheap rates for many products 





nt, the No warehousing or stock piling 

n with Negligible losses through breakage, theft or erposure 
up on 

venue. More markets within easy reach 


A quicker return on your capital 


Some or all of these reasons apply to your overseas trading. 
For detailed information on how to make the best use of 
BEA Air Freight Services, consult your Forwarding Agent, 
or nearest BEA Office. Or write to this address: BEA Air Cargo 
, Depot, 14 Dilke St., Chelsea Embankment, London, 8.W.3. 


‘eon El FLY FREIGHT 





ALL OVER EUROPE 
5000 
YORK Sie BRITISH EUROPEAN ALRWAYS 


mS 





BEA operates frequent direct flights to all main commercial centres in Europe #2 
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‘,..we began to see 

there was a stronger link 
between a 17th century 
itch and 2oth century 


advertising than we 


had realised’ 


The above is an extract from 


“Theltch 


Have you had your copy of * The Itch’— 

a little booklet which we have produced and 
seems to have been well received ? 

If not, give us a ring at Sloane 0474 

or write to E.-Walter George Ltd., 
Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising, 

25 Lower Belgrave Street, 

London S.W.1. 
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Mr Thorneycroft’s 
Challenge 


™ Y colleagues would not agree upon the object of containing 
M next year’s expenditure at a level no higher than this.” That 
is the nucleus of Mr Thorneycroft’s case for resigning from 
the Government. .The speech in which he made the case to his con- 
stituents in Newport was the best he has ever made. It ranks, in its 
dignity, restraint and simple conviction, among the best of the many 
past statements of departed ministers. Although it was fitting for his 
local supporters to hear it, it is a loss that it will not be recorded in 
Hansard’s roster of ex-ministerial statements from the familiar back 
bench. (Mr Thorneycroft has not decided whether to speak in next week’s 
debate.) To the charge that he deserted the team, the ex-Chancellor’s 
retort is, in effect, that the team deserted him—and the policy which last 
September they had all approved. 

Since September Mr Thorneycroft has construed his duty, and the 
Government’s, quite simply. It was correctly (without thinking too 
precisely on what species of inflation was in train) to hold down prices and 
to hold up the pound. The method of doing this, too, was quite simply 
defined four months ago. It was to hold down the flow of money spend- 
ing in the coming year, whether private or public, to the flow of spending 
in the year before. This was the curb put on both public investment 
programmes and bank advances when Bank rate was put up to seven 
per cent on September 19th. Precisely the same monetary restraint, 
Mr Thorneycroft contends, was due, in both equity and expediency, 
upon Government.spending in the year which begins next April ; and 
it was his colleagues’ reluctance to clinch this bond, when pruning next 
year’s estimates, that caused him to resign. 

In this reckoning, the final fifty million pounds, to be saved perhaps 
on certain welfare services, was not the real reason for the resignation, 
but the last straw. That is, Mr Thorneycroft was not bent upon particu- 
lar economies, but simply upon a final estimate of spending for 1958-59 
no larger than, not last year’s estimate, but what the actual swollen 
spending in 1957-58 will turn out to be. (The figures are discussed 
in a Business Note on page 234.) Where the sacrifice came was not his 
point ; his concern was that it should be made. Earlier, it seems, he 
sought it, with less than success, in service pay (where he queried the 
abolition, for political reasons, of conscription) and other defence 
expenditure. It was, by this account, only accidental that the split came 
on the social items that were considered later. Mr Thorneycroft’s conten- 
tion is that, if this yardstick of economy is accepted, no sector of 
spending can be sacrosanct. The false claim by Mr’ Macmillan and 
other ministers that social cuts could not be made because they would 
breed more wage claims is only an added offence against what Mr 
Thorneycroft believes to have been the agreed doctrine. To the reason- 
able rebuke that another fifty millions could not possibly determine 
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whether the country was solvent or “in the red,” he 
replies, equally reasonably, that 

if fifty millions is the figure and is a triviality, could it 

not be found somewhere out of the five thousand million 

pounds to keep us straight ? 
The case is not only cogent but powerful, because he is 
meeting his colleagues on their own ground. This is 
not a conflict between two schools of thought. Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s policy was the policy of the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged. He made his statement 
of September roth with their full approval: “There 
can be no remedy for inflation and the steadily rising 
prices which go with it which does not include, and 
indeed is not founded upon, a control of the money 
supply.” The question he is asking now is whether the 
Government still agrees with what it then upheld. 


LEARLY, the members of the Government who 
C remain, after Mr Thorneycroft, Mr Birch and 
Mr Powell have gone, are not fools or knaves. Mr 
Thorneycroft is quick to recognise both that the policies 
which he expounded again on Tuesday were Cabinet 
policies, not simply his, and that “it is possible to be 
wrong on issues of this kind.” That is why it is so 
regrettable, not only for the Government but for the 
nation and the pound, that the parting of the ways came. 
There are, of course, other arguments. Any arith- 
metical measure of economic restraint is bound to be 
imperfect : it is fraught with statistical complications 
and administrative anomalies and, in terms of actual 
resources, can be economically unreal, as was seen by 
many commentators four months ago. It can fairly be 
argued, too, that the effort by these means to cut back 
“a range of projects beyond the resources at our com- 
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mand,” in order to “ remain with profit and honour the 
centre and heart of a prosperous sterling area,” must 
include a recognition that there is some limit to the 
liabilities that the sterling area itself can bear ; the threat 
to the pound in September was abroad not at home, and 
Britain’s payments were, and are, in surplus, not in 
deficit. But it hardly lies in the mouth of ministers to 
make these protestations. What was accepted by all the 
Cabinet as sauce for the rest then is sauce, as Mr 
Thorneycroft says, for the Government now. Lord 
Hailsham can fairly speak of the need for a reappraisal 
of the basis of social service financing ; but it is not 
possible for the Government to plead against Mr 
Thorneycroft’s case other kinds of policy. 

“One must decide whether one is trying to beat an 
inflation or a slump.” The decision has always to be 
made afresh as the world scene changes ; it will have 
to be made again. But the Government plumped, with 
Mr Thorneycroft—and plumped rightly, and indispens- 
ably—for inflation as the present danger while the pound 
is in peril ; and a price has to be paid in cut expendi- 
ture as well as, for a time, in lost production. That is 
the familiar and perennial dilemma between short-term 
necessity and long-term and no less necessary aspira- 
tion. Mr Thorneycroft’s personal challenge to the 
Government, while he seeks to lead “no body of 
revolt,” is whether it is still prepared to pay the price ; 
Mr Heathcoat Amory insists, with obvious sincerity, 
that there has been no change. The immediate 
challenge (which is the subject of the following 
article) is whether there is still the determination 
in the Government and the nation at the imminent 
testing-point—that is, on the wages front—to stand 
fast for the first fruits of a policy that seemed to be 
bringing strength to the pound. 


The Wages Test 


week has been the reaction of responsible opinion 

to the latest stage of the London bus dispute. 
The usual signs have begun to appear of an encourage- 
ment to retreat. They are being conditioned upon 
public opinion in the usual way: through the industrial 
correspondents of the newspapers, almost certainly after 
soundings with a public corporation employer. If this 
movement is to be stopped in its tracks, then the public 
as a whole will need to recognise exactly what the threat 
is—and whence. 

The important question in the bus dispute is not 
whether this Friday’s delegate meeting of London 
busmen will agree to refer their pay claim to third party 
“ conciliation” or whether they will insist on calling a 
strike first ; the union leaders are recommending the 
former course because they do not think that a strike 
would do them any good, but the militants at the some- 


"T= greatest new danger to sterling in the past 


what showy mass meeting (there will be one delegate 
from each of London’s 114 bus garages) may con- 
ceivably demand the latter. In the broad sweep of 
Britain’s economic history, however, this difference of 
tactics is unlikely very much to matter. A strike now 
would cause inconvenience to London commuters, but 
no significant interference with production ; it would 
dc something to deplete union funds ; it is arguable 
whether it would precipitate the dispute into concilia- 
tion-cum-arbitration under conditions rather more 
favourable to some wage increase than now, or whether 
(as the union leaders themselves apprehend) it would 
cause sufficient annoyance to queer some of the bus- 
men’s pitch. Probably, however, any influence either 
way would be minimal. Eventually, after or without 
a strike, somebody sitting round some table is going to 
make “independent recommendations” which will 
decide. The crucial question for the future of price 
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stability is what will be the climate of opinion under 
which that somebody will work ? 

The first influence upon that climate will be the 
attitude of London Transport itself ; if it is implicitly 
ready to grant some wage increase to some of its men, 
then some is very likely to be given. Until now London 
Transport, encouraged but not ordered by the Govern- 
ment, has resolutely said “No” in public. But a 
nationalised industry which is in deficit usually does 
say “ No” at the first stage of its annual wage negotia- 
tions ; past experience has been that it has always said 
“Yes, partially” later. For the last few weeks those 
who want to stop inflation have been watching anxiously 
lest there should be any signs of this usual second stage 
change of heart. Last Friday they—or what will be 
widely interpreted as they—appeared. A rush of 
articles in the daily press suggested that, while all 
London’s bus crews do not deserve a rise, perhaps about 
85 per cent of them do. 

The 35,000 crewmen of London Transport’s 
* central” red buses, it is being pointed out, have 
received increases in standard wages since 1939 of only 
115 per cent for drivers and 126 per cent for conduc- 
tors ; the 6,000 crews of London’s country or green 
buses—those that serve Guildford, Luton, and so on— 
have received increases of 155 per cent for drivers and 
180 per cent for conductors. (All groups have received 
larger increases in standard earnings.) But in the dis- 
parity between red and green, says the voice of Jacob, 
there are surely seeds for a compromise. The crew- 
men of central London may deserve a special increase 
in view of their special skill ; perhaps, it is argued, those 
who drive London Transport’s less important green 
buses, or its maintenance men around the garages, could 
this time be left out, or given a lower increase. The 
official and immediate reaction of the union leaders will 
no doubt be that an increase given to this majority of 
their members must be given to all; but they can 
afford to tap gently at the wedge, because once it is in 
they know quite well that the rest will follow 
through after. As Mr Cousins read his newspapers last 
Friday, he must, like Little Audrey, have laughed and 
laughed and laughed. 


F™ he and we, of course, have been here so many 
times before. This “ special case for these specially 
deserving skilled workers ” of a nationalised industry is 
an argument which has been pitched at, and then 
by, the industrial correspondents of the newspapers 
at about this stage of the annual struggle every year 
since wage inflation began. Every year it has been 


ESTATE OF THE REALM OR 
VESTED INTEREST ? 


Early in February The Economist will start a 
Series of articles on the status and problems of 
British trade unions. 
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accepted in anxious appeasement—whether it has been 
applied to engine drivers or bus drivers or (after some 
nationalised industry has first given way) to skilled 
engineers or whatever other groups of workers are 
serving as wage inflation’s front-runners. Every year, 
with considerably more regularity than the first cuckoo 
of spring, newspaper leaders have been published which 
say, that, while general wage restraint is imperative and 
lengthy delay desirable, yet for example : 

To the outside observer, it would seem that the skill 
required and the strain imposed by stopping, starting 
and threading through the traffic in central London is 
SO great as to justify a fairly substantial differential... . 
By the time . . . investigations were completed it might 
well be possible to envisage some selective wage increase 
which would restore to central London busmen a little— 
it could only be a little—of their previous advantage. 

A major question this year had been whether, brave 
words forgotten and resolutions against flinching thrown 
away, editors would allow this sort of emollience to 
appear in their columns in 1958. 

They have done so. The passage quoted above 
appeared in the second leader in The Times last Friday, 
January roth. A leader in very similar terms also 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian on the same day. 
Other newspapers have followed, and to pick out these 
two for special mention is not in any way to accuse them 
of being particularly blameworthy ; indeed, it is to 
recognise their importgnce as acknowledged leaders of 
the sort of public opinion which is often decisive. But 
there are general and specific reasons, of quite 
desperate importance for the whole country, why it 
should not be decisive this time. 


HE general reason is obvious. If the door is opened 
- to wage inflation in this first test case, in a nationa- 
lised industry that is in deficit, hopes of containing 
other forms of inflation will thenceforth be vain ; 
the advantages sought by a stern policy, which has held 
down production for three full years in preparation for 
this moment, will have been inconsequently thrown 
away. That general consideration should be the decisive 
one for policy, even if it were in some airy way 
“ unfair” to London busmen. But is it ? Let us get 
soberly down to the microscope to study this 
particular case. 

The particular reasons which are being prayed in aid 
of a selective increase in wages for central London bus- 
men are that they have done badly since the war com- 
pared with London Transport’s minority of country bus 
crews, compared with other industrial workers, and 
compared with the competitive pull of the labour market 
(so that London Transport is said to suffer from a short- 
age of recruits). The comparison with the green bus 
crews is true ; it is the result of the men’s union having 
demanded each year flat rate increases, with a bias 
towards lower paid workers, instead of percentage 
increases, with a bias towards the skilled drivers. But as 
the central bus crews are in a majority in their section 
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of the union, this is their own fault ; it is hardly up to 
London Transport to compensate them for this fault 
of theirs, in a year when general wage restraint is 
essential. 

The comparison with other industrial groups is also 
true, but for a simple economic reason. All over the 
advanced industrial world, bus driving in cities is a 
contracting occupation, but in London it has not suffi- 
ciently contracted. That is why London Transport is in 
deficit, while there is still insufficient money to give an 
average factory worker’s wage to each of its too many 
busmen. And this, too, is why the argument that London 
Transport is short of more than 2,000 recruits for its 
red buses is frankly misleading. So long as London 
Transport is in deficit, and so long as it cannot easily 
get into surplus by raising its fares (because the demand 
for bus travel is elastic), there can be no sensible argu- 
ment that there is a shortage of busmen : there is a 
superfluity of buses. 

The figure of over 2,000 required recruits has in fact 
been reached by estimating the ideal manning schedules 
that would be required for London Transport’s new 
spring timetables; the buses on these timetables are to be 
cut by only 4 per cent below last year’s levels—although 
demand has fallen by much more than that in reaction 
to last year’s rise in fares. The cutting of timetables has 
not been determine l by a decision to take off the streets 
every bus that is unprofitable ; London Transport’s aim 
is rather to provide what its organisers regard as an 


To the Summit ? 
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adequate service, so that too many people will not have 
to wait too long at the rush hours—and from the 
number of buses provided at rush hours all else follows. 


O™ can understand the attraction of this system for 

any administrator properly keen on his job. It 
would be nice for any organiser anywhere to be allowed 
tv run his industry in this way. If the standard of 
service provided by The Economist did not have to be 
determined by the standard which readers will pay for, 
but only by the standard which we think would be 
morally good for them and professionally satisfying to 
us (with no worries about any deficit), life in this office 
would become much more expansive ; you would not 
have to wait a week for these words of wisdom just as 
you do not have to wait a quarter of an hour for a bus, 
and we would sign up as many correspondents as are 
marginally desirable in far Cathay. The British 
economy will never return to balance until it is realised 
that it is nonsense to run any industry, including any 
nationalised industry, in comfortable disassociation 
from market demand in this way. It would be even 
bigger nonsense to set the pace for wage inflation in 
1958 by an attempt so to run London’s buses. But 
unless public opinion can be pulled sharply back from 
the first familiar stage of incipient annual appeasement 
—a stage which is now again upon us—this is precisely 
what seems to be about to be done. 


If the Russians want talks the West cannot refuse. 
But what is the real Russian intention? And 
what ought to be the real intention of the West? 


OR all its bland presumption, Mr Bulganin’s 
announcement in letters to nineteen states of his 


intention to “call” a gargantuan conference 
of heads of government, which would seek an end to 
the cold war, is a formidable diplomatic move, not to 
be brushed off as “ nothing new.” The western govern- 
ments can afford neither to dance to the Russian tune 
to the extent of turning up meekly at Mr Bulganin’s 
conference to discuss his chosen agenda before his 
chosen audience, nor can they afford to sit tight ; for 
they must know that Mr Bulganin’s artless reference 
to the “ ardent wishes of the peoples ” is not altogether 
without basis. As is evident—and as President 
Eisenhower has already tacitly conceded in his reply 
last weekend to an earlier Bulganin letter—if the 
Russians want talks, it is not really possible to refuse. 
But it is possible, and indeed essential, to insist that 
any talks be prepared in a serious way and that, if 
and when they happen, there is a serious agenda to 


be discussed. This, not stonewalling, is the western 
diplomatic task for 1958. 

In approaching the task the western statesmen are 
crossing a room in the dark ; they are very naturally 
nervous of knocking over the furniture. As it seems, 
the Russians want talks ; but for what purpose ? Is 
it merely for a propaganda effect—to conciliate their 
own people, to present themselves as men of peace in 
uncommitted regions of the world, or to divide public 
opinion in the West ? Is it to set a strategic trap ? 
Or is there a real alarm in Moscow at the apparent 
drift towards war, and a real desire to insulate the 
danger-points ? The western governments cannot dis- 
regard any of these possibilities. They have to guard 
against the first two; but they have also to adopt a 
negotiating programme of substance (as distinct from 
a forensic attitude designed for the press conferences) 
for the event that the third possibility may prove, 
after all, to have something at any rate in it. The 
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possession of such a programme will be no guarantee 
at all that a summit conference would succeed. But, 
without it, not only would it be a waste of time ; it 
would also be likely to end in the western statesmen 
being outwitted, or put in the wrong, or induced to 
accept a bad solution rather than go home with their 
hands quite empty. 


PECULATION about the kind of practical compromises 

with Moscow that the West might be prepared to 
make if and when they proved possible is, therefore, 
useful and necessary. To foreign ministers, rightly 
concerned to let no chink appear in western solidarity, 
such speculation may be uncomfortable. Secre- 
taries of State, past and present, naturally deplore 
the hetorodox trains of thought set in motion by Mr 
George Kennan. But the political leaders may console 
themselves with the fact, becoming constantly more 
evident, that western solidarity could suffer far more 
from the general dissatisfaction with a too dogged 
perseverance in the entrenched cold war positions than 
it will from novel trains of thought. 

If, then, there is to be a summit conference some 
time, let it, when it comes, be serious. This implies 
that it should be prepared for, among the western 
governments as well as between them and the Russians 
—not necessarily by conferences of foreign ministers, 
but certainly (and most usefully) by unobtrusive diplo- 
matic work. It implies that no meeting should be 
held until an agenda is ready for it. It implies that 
it should have not as many, but as few, participating 
governments as possible ; probably the ideal number 
would be two, the United States and Russia, each 
having prepared the ground with its allies beforehand. 

In the possibly long interval before the leading men 
of the western and Communist worlds get to the point 
of meeting, problems now dormant can become acute ; 
no one can say with complete confidence what topics 
may thrust themselves forward by then. But, leaving 
the unforeseen aside, the obvious matters for discussion 
fall either under the heading of disengagement in 
Europe, or under the heading of disarmament. The 
western alliance cannot accept either a degree of dis- 
engagement, or a degree of disarmament, that will 
deprive it of the strength to ensure that a Russian 
aggression would be suicidal. The task is to make a 
Start on disengagement, and a start on disarmament, 
on terms that might offer each side a reasonable quid 
pro quo and promise some alleviation of the world 
crisis in one aspect or another. Possibly the two could 
be combined ; but neither, at this stage, could go very 
far. What is at present completely obscure is whether 
the Russians would be interested in measures of either 
kind sufficiently limited, or sufficiently well balanced, 
for the West to be able to contemplate them. 

The West itself has some reasons for considering 
again the strategic view of Germany that caused earlier 
suggestions of disengagement (for instance, Sir Anthony 
Eden’s in 1955) to be dropped as too risky. For one 
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thing, it seems by now unlikely that the German defence 
contribution will ever play the precise part in the Nato 
system that was envisaged for it when the military 
planners recommended it in 1949. The likelihood has 
diminished that the German forces now being formed 
for Nato, with or without the allied troops that are 
stationed in Germany, can provide the kind of defence 
that would safeguard Europe (except against small-scale 
encroachment) without recourse to a nuclear war. At 
the same time, the character of the western defence 
effort itself is tending to change; it may very well, 
before long, rest mainly on missiles, and only second- 
arily on a modest force to hold the ground. Can such 
a system be adequately stationed in an area that excludes 
Germany ? The answers rest on a complex of tech- 
nical factors ; but western Europe is not, at a glance, 
so small that it could not. 

Then there has been—or should have been—a 
revision of the western appreciation of the politics of 
central Europe. Events in 1956 showed beyond serious 
doubt that the withdrawal of Soviet troops would 
gravely endanger the Communist regimes in eastern 
Europe, and in time would bring them down. In west 
Germany, the political development of ten years has 
proved the converse: it is no longer plausible to 
suppose that west Germany would fall a victim to 
communist subversion (as distinct from Russian attack) 
if the western allies withdrew their armies. All in all, 
Europe is now the main, perhaps the only important, 
region of the world where the West can feel confident 
that the political forces are working strongly in its 
favour. Its purpose can reasonably be, therefore, to 
thin out and detach the military systems to a point 
at which the peoples of central Europe—beginning 
with the east Germans; but other east European peoples 
would quickly follow if they had the chance—can begin 
to assert their own political will. 


WITHDRAWAL of Nato forces from the Elbe, if it 

were accompanied by a Soviet withdrawal of 
equivalent military value, might therefore, in the near 
future, work in favour of the West. Certainly, there is 
much less reason for the West to be afraid of it than 
there was in 1952 when the first treaties of Bonn and 
Paris were signed. This is assuming that the western 
allies, including Germany, can reasonably be treated 
as a single community in their dealings with the 
Russians, a community held together by stronger 
common interests than the internal differences within 
it. It is true that the western allies apart from Germany 
have another, no longer generally admitted, motive for 
hesitating to contemplate a future withdrawal: they 
feared in the past, if they do not fear now, that a united 
Germany might get out of hand and pursue a divergent 
national policy of its own. But it is nursing an illusion 
to suppose that Germany even now is tied to the 
western allies by anything but its own view of its 
interest. Neither the occupation nor the four-power 
system can be restored. The only hopeful course is to 
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seek to restore Central Europe to political existence, 
with Germany as its largest component. It goes without 
saying that this would require Germany’s eastern 
frontiers to be settled. 

Most probably the Russians are aware that a 
change in central Europe would tend to operate 
to their disadvantage. The political regime of central 
and eastern Europe depends on the presence of their 
troops ; this is their weakness. Many Soviet utterances 
in the last year or two have indicated a marked attach- 
ment to the political status quo, if only the status quo 
could be made safe. Thus, the Russians may prove 
not to be interested in disengagement in Germany by 
itself. What they really want may prove to be Germany 
divided as it is now, with Russian troops in position 
to keep the communist regimes clamped on the neck 
of east central Europe, but with a set of military rules 
designed to file down the horns of the western defence 
system. They might easily demand arrangements of 
that kind—including a prohibited zone for nuclear 
weapons—in the name of disarmament. The demand 


Do 600 


Submarines 
Matter ? 


The western allies have to ask what uses 
are intended for the very large 

Russian fleet of submarines, and to 
concert precautions against them. 


HIS may be the right time to ask Mr Sandys to 
include in the defence white paper due at the 


end of next month some assessment of the signi- 
ficance of the shoals of Russian submarines, in terms of 
the realities of atomic warfare. Not long ago the Prime 
Minister suddenly declared that they were a most 
serious threat. Yet, in the context of last year’s 
white paper, which left the role of the navy in doubt, 
they seem to make little sense. The general argument 
then was that a world war fought with thermonuclear 
weapons would be so destructive to both sides that 
the war would end with the atomic assaults. The idea 
that the second phase would be a broken-backed war 
fought on with the remaining stockpiles of conventional 
weapons, which had been put forward in earlier defence 
statements, was discounted. So the need to spend 
money preparing to wage it, including submarines and 
anti-submarine warfare, was discounted, too. 
In the light of the argument of last year’s defence 
white paper, that is, the Russians have backed a non- 
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would be difficult to resist, but the West ought to resist 
it except as part of a plan for withdrawal of troops. 
The natural alternative course for the Russians would 
be to put their price for a withdrawal of Soviet troops 
so high—say, an Anglo-American withdrawal from the 
whole Continent—that agreement would be out of the 
question. 

Plainly the bargaining will be hard, as well as long. 
There is a basic clash of interests, which can be resolved 
only if the two sides can eventually persuade each other 
that the risks of an agreement are on the whole less 
than the risks involved in going on without any agree- 
ment at all. If this happened, it would be because the 
Russians had grown tired of the danger and strain 
implicit in maintaining by force a division of Europe 
that the European peoples—particularly in the eastern 
half—find unnatural and intolerable, and because the 
West took heart and remembered its basic source of 
strength, that it maintains its armies for military 


purposes alone; they are not needed to impose a 
political system. 


starter in their very large and growing underwater fleet. 
Can we, therefore, rest content in the belief that the 
Russian submarines represent one of the other side’s 
white elephants—a fleet planned and built by backward- 
looking admirals and their German advisers for a type of 
war already outdated by technology ? Can we continue 
to run down western anti-submarine defences as irrele- 
vant, on the argument that if war comes you cannot be 
deader than dead ? 

One possibility, certainly, is that the Russians may 
now regret spending so much on their fleet—or part of 
it. Mr Khrushchev was recently heard to say that 
cruisers—Sverdlovs—were obsolete. The rate of sub- 
marine-building, too, has slowed. But that may have 
something to do with the advent of atomic propulsion ; 
and there is little sign that the Soviet naval men are feel- 
ing as pessimistic as the British. The obvious possibility 
has to be faced that the Soviet strategists are no more 
convinced by the argument of Mr Sandys’s white paper 
than are Britain’s own Nato allies ; they may feel that 
whatever form atomic war might take, they must be 
able, in order to administer the coup de grace to the 
West, to sink its supply ships. Another possibility is 
that, whatever the precise role originally planned for the 
Soviet navy, it is being adapted to changing conditions 
—with a role to play in the first phase of any nuclear 
war. Yet another possibility is that the Russians 
have uses for their fleet quite apart from any contribu- 
tion it might make in the nuclear disaster which they 
hope, as we do, to avoid. 


T © consider these various possibilities briefly is the 
task of this article. The first question is the poten- 
tialities of the Soviet fleet. Its exact size is not known ; 
but it is thought now to consist of 25 cruisers, m«stly 
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Sverdlovs designed for commerce-raiding, and nearly 
five hundred submarines, still being built at such a rate 
that the final target may be not far short of 600. This 
would compare with the six surface raiders and 46 sub- 
marines with which Hitler began operations in 1939. 
Eighty per cent of the Russian submarines are long- 
range ships, of a type superior to the Walther class 
U-boats which the Germans brought into action, and 
with which the allied navies were finding it hard to 
deal, in the last months of the war. They probably 
have a submerged speed of up to 20 knots and are 
capable of diving below the 600 feet of the German 
boats. They are well dispersed and could stay at sea 
six to nine months without returning to harbour, 
provisioned by their own supply vessels. 

It is generally assumed that, in deciding the shape of 
their navy in 1947, the Russians realised what an 
economical weapon the submarine was for the capital 
invested : a weapon which had twice nearly defeated 
British sea power and which tied up vast anti-submarine 
forces. Their only divergence from German theory was 
in the numbers needed—they multiplied by five or six. 
The equivalent cost to Britain of maintaining a navy of 
this size and type would be well over £1,000 million a 
year. The Russians may argue that their fleet has 
already diverted huge British and American resources 
to purely anti-submarine requirements, yet without 
giving either country any real security from the threat 
to its communications. : 

Would communications matter in a nuclear war ? 
The idea that the Russians were caught on the wrong 
foot by atomic developments hardly squares with the 
fact that they in part put on their spurt in submarine 
construction after 1951—after they had the atomic 
bomb and were already working on the hydrogen bomb. 
Possibly the speed of their progress thereafter surprised 
them. Even so, the Russian navy today seems to enjoy 
fully competitive conditions with the other services in 
getting resources. No more Sverdlovs are being built, 
it is true, but against this it is thought that the Russians 
will have an atomic submarine by 1961 and then be able 
tc build two or more a year. The atomic submarine is 
worth many hydrogen peroxide fuelled boats, with 
its speed of 35 knots, its ability to remain submerged 
without using a snort, and its ability to cruise for years 
without refuelling. 


Saree have, in fact, many uses in Russia’s 
strategic position other than that of preparing for 
a broken-backed war on the sea routes. The first of 
these is to neutralise the deterrent effect of western air- 
craft carriers which have atomic strike power. A com- 
bined air-undersea operation in the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean would be particularly dangerous if, for politi- 
cal or military reasons, the West had lost its land atom 
bases and had to rely on the sea. The development of 
the missile, however, also gives the Russian navy a 
directly offensive role never before possessed. Though 
Some experts are doubtful of its value to the Russians, 
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others are clear that the missile-throwing submarine 
would reinforce the effect of their long-range missiles 
against America (besides being cheaper) ; it would tie 
up American warships in coastal defence ; it would also 
enable the Russians to strike at places still out of even 
the inter-continental missile’s range—the Panama 
Canal, the South African and Australian coastal cities. 

The use of Russian submarines against the western 
powers would entail all-out atomic war; but would 
their use by other states in limited wars do so? The 
Russians are supplying submarines to their allies : cer- 
tainly to the Chinese and Egyptians. They would seem 
to be a suitable way to employ “ volunteer ” forces. 
Since in any limited war the west’s supplies and men 
would have to go by sea this is no light threat ; a dozen 
“* North Korean ” submarines handled well would have 
greatly increased American losses in the Korean con- 
flict. 

Finally, there are dividends to be secured by the 
Russian fleet in the cold war itself. A squadron of 
Sverdlovs accompanied by submarines on a goodwill 
tour would make a powerful impression on neutral 
countries ; it would be hard to match except with 
carriers. More insidiously, the use of submarines in 
aiding subversion is seldom discussed ; but when revolt 
from within is the chosen method for countries separated 
by sea from the communist land mass, submarines seem 
to have some very real advantages. 


I T is in the light of all these possibilities that collec- 
tive western naval policy and expenditure must be 
framed. It is true, of course, that, though the Russians 
are spending on their navy three times as much as the 
British on theirs, the Americans are trebling the Russian 
total again, at £3,800 million a year. But in terms of 
the equation between submarines and escorts, the 
Russian fleet certainly is far from outmatched by 
western naval strength. In a conventional war, it could 
drain off a very high proportion of western naval 
strength in convoying, and even so would inflict 
large losses. If atomic weapons were somehow banned, 
it is likely that the Russians would at one stroke 
secure not only superiority on land, but also at sea ; the 
Russian (and allied communist) fleet adds a complica- 
tion all of its own to disarmament negotiations. 

But against how many of these Russian naval initia- 
tives is it practicable to prepare ? Certainly this country 
cannot even think of “ going it alone” at sea. But, in 
their concerted naval planning, it is still the protection 
of sea routes that the western countries have to consider 
first. What is the minimum risk that can be taken, and 
the maximum insurance that can be afforded ? And 
the question has also to be asked what counter-effect on 
the West’s deterrent power at sea the Russian fleet 
exerts, and if it can be met. These are the matters which 
Mr Sandys has to settle not only with Lord Mount- 
batten and his cabinet colleagues but also with his 
allies ; and the first conclusions should be reported in 
next month’s statement. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 





MR THORNEYCROFT’S RESIGNATION 


The Backbencher of Monmouth 


R THORNEYCROFT’S speech to the massed ladies of his 
M constituency patty was a supremely dignified per- 
formance. His had been a hard decision, but he would 
have felt dissatisfied with himself if he had not taken it, 
and he stood before them “as a man content.” Politically, 
his expression of loyalty to Mr Macmillan as a backbencher 
has been taken by the Tory leadership as removing the 
danger of any splintering off from their party in next 
Thursday’s parliamentary debate; in fact, that danger 
probably never really existed. But the fervent applause 
Mr Thorneycroft drew at Newport—and would have drawn 
for this speech from any Conservative gathering in the 
country—does serve to intensify the political implications 
of his resignation. Perhaps those implications can best be 
assessed as lying about half-way between Labour’s cherished 
belief (which may be much in evidence next week) that the 
“Tories are breaking up,” and Mr Macmillan’s expressed 
hope that he has now left behind him his little “ local 
difficulties.” 

Mr Macmillan’s Government has not suddenly become 
something which many Conservative backbenchers are 
likely to revolt against. But it may have become some- 
thing which many of them may now find it less easy to 
be inspired by, more tempting to gird at, more respectable 
to harry on particular issues, a focus for grumbling rather 
than a rallying symbol of their instinctive convictions. This 
mood could pass with the appearance of any new issue on 
which the Government clearly succeeded in doing Labour 
down in the public estimation ; a single great parliamentary 
occasion to set the Tory order papers fluttering in acclama- 
tion behind Mr Macmillan, and Mr Thorneycroft could 
quickly be politically almost forgotten. But if no such 
occasion offers itself, if there is merely a continuation of 
the Prime Minister’s recent slide in party popularity, then 
it is not wholly inconceivable that the life of this Govern- 
ment could gradually come to be barely worth living. Then, 
and only then, it may be permissible to begin to speculate 
on the possibility of some foreshortening of this Parlia- 
ment’s allotted two-year span. 


CYPRUS 


Delayed Decision 


PECULATION has been flooding into the vacuum created 

by the British Government’s delay in making any state- 
ment about the future of Cyprus. It has had precious little 
to go on, but some sober conjecture is possible. From ail 
that Sir Hugh Foot has said and done since he beceme 
Governor, it is reasonable to deduce that he came back to 
London two and a half weeks ago convinced that a positive 
and determined effort must be made to end the stalemate in 
the island. He has stayed on in London longer than he 
originally intended, and it is impossible to avoid the imopres- 





sion that his proposals, whatever they were, have been hotly 
debated in Whitehall. 

Two factors that might influence some ministers and some 
Officials to cry caution can be picked out. One is the un- 
remitting pressure by the Turkish government to prevent 
any change in British policy that might, in the Turkish view, 
endanger the position of the Turkish Cypriots and eventually 
bring the island under Greek control. The second is the 
Thorneycroft storm that broke over the Tory party in the 
middle of Sir Hugh Foot’s consultations. The Government 
must know that any step that risked upsetting the Turks 
in Ankara would create another storm among the Tory 
backbenchers at Westminster ; and it would naturally be 
reluctant to add to its domestic difficulties, especially with 
the Prime Minister out of the country. 

At the time of writing it is not known what kind of 
attempt will be made to reconcile the conflicting interests 
involved in the Cyprus problem. One can only hope that 
in the end the Government will not prove too timid to make 
any attempt at all. To send Sir Hugh back to Cyprus 
empty-handed after the expectations that have been aroused 
might well have disastrous consequences. It is not just 
that it would almost certainly bring the terrorists out again. 
Even more important and tragic, in the long run, would be 
the disillusionment of the ordinary Cypriots with Britain’s 
good faith and good intentions. 


OKINAWA 


The Hot Seat 


HE name of Okinawa is beginning to toll the same mes- 
a sage for American ears as Cyprus tolls for British: that 
you cannot damp down the fire of aggrieved nationalism by 
sitting on it. Last Sunday’s election in Naha, the capital 
of the island, leaves the American administration hot and 
pained. It was held to choose a new mayor in succession 
to Mr Senaga, the near-communist whom the Americans 
went to considerable lengths to displace last year. In the 
summer, after an election forced on him by his opponents 
in the city council, Mr Senaga and his supporters came 
triumphantly back to the council in greater numbers than 
before. He stayed in office until November, when the 

American deputy mili- 
tary governor changed 
the constitution to 
unseat him. In the 
latest election he gave 
his support to a can- 
didate of the far left 
wing, Mr Kaneji, who 
also received the bless- 
ing of the Japanese 
Communist party and 
a a of Sohyo, the left- 
} wae "RS paciF/C || wing trade union 
FORMOSA a 09 - federation. Mr Kaneji 
_|} won in a high poll. 
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His majority was slender, but, since his sole opponent was 
a Socialist whose criticisms of American policy were only 
slightly less caustic than his own, the Americans must be 
perturbed about the temper of the island. 

Naha is not the whole of Okinawa, but its city elections 
are the forum where the islanders’ grievances can be ex- 
pressed most vocally ; there is an Okinawan legislature, but 
the chief executive is American-appointed. The most specific 
of these grievances concerns the land which the Americans 
requisition for their base on the island, which is the hub 
of the defence system in the western Pacific. The islanders 
want them to take less land and to pay more for what 
they have. But both candidates in the Naha election 
also demanded that the Americans name a date by when 
they intend to hand Okinawa back to Japan. Under the 
terms of the peace treaty Japan retains only a ghostly 
“ residual sovereignty.” All parties in Japan, and Okinawa’s 
most effective politicians, want something more substantial 
than this. The Americans have undoubtedly brought many 
good things to the island, from a university to a taste for 
soft drinks ; but material benefits, as other colonists have 
discovered, are no rival for the glitter of enosis. Would 
the base be any harder to operate, in the long run, if the 
island were restored to Japan ? 


UNITED NATIONS 


Acorn for a Blasted Oak 


uPPoSING that Mr Khrushchev were to accept the 
S suggestion, made in Mr Eisenhower’s letter to Moscow, 
that Russia and America should limit their use of the 
tight of veto in the United Nations, what would be the 
effects ? The President is proposing a voluntary self- 
denying agreement, not a revision of the UN Charter ; if 
accepted, his idea could thus be put into effect without any 
delay. The three other veto-wielding governments, those 
of Britain, France and Formosa, would be affected only by 
the force of example ; Mr Eisenhower makes no reference 
to them at all. And he tacitly recognises the unwillingness 
of any one of the privileged powers to let a really crucial 
vote in the Security Council go against it. The most he 
asks from Moscow (or from Congress) is that when seven 
out of the council’s eleven members can agree to suggest 
how a dispute might be peacefully settled, they should not 
be prevented from formally recording the fact. 

It is not much to ask. The privileged powers would 
remain free to prevent the council calling for joint resistance 
to aggression, doing anything else about a breach of the 
peace or a threatened breach, or even determining that a 
breach had occurred. They could still block the admission 
of a new member state, the suspension or expulsion of an 
offending one, or the election of a secretary-general. They 
are already unable to prevent the council from discussing 
a dispute—it can decide to do that by a simple procedural 
vote—and in the case of disputes, its powers are in any 
case limited to investigating and making recommendations. 
Moreover, very few of the bones of contention laid on the 
council table are labelled “disputes”; appeals more 
usually take the form of a warning or complaint that the 
peace is being broken or endangered, which brings a 
different chapter of the Charter into play. 

Russia could therefore accept the proposal without 
tisking more than an occasional mild embarrassment. If it 
did so, various people who are eager to see some sign, 
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however small, of a new harmony between the powers would 
be pleased. But it is doubtful whether anything can bring 
about a shift of authority back from the UN Assembly 
to the Security Council at this late stage; the habit of 
taking to the assembly issues that were originally supposed 
to go to the council has become ingrained, and the 77 
member states that wield no veto have little wish to 
reinforce the position of the privileged five. The almost 
lifeless skeleton of the council stands like a blasted oak in 
the background of the UN scene. It would take more than 
one little experiment with an acorn to restore the sacred 
grove. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Farmers’ Share 


N all the discussion about cuts in Government expendi- 
I ture, very little has been said about the item that is 
bound to show one of the most notable increases above 
the original estimate this year: because the Government’s 
guarantees of prices to farmers are rigid, and because world 
prices and some British market prices have fallen, the cost 
of Exchequer support to agriculture is soaring. The sup- 
plementary estimates shortly to be presented under this 
head are likely to be very large indeed. Despite this, and 
although the farm price review for the new year will take 
place next month, Mr Thorneycroft did not list the farmers 
as an appropriate target for his axe during his otherwise 
courageous Newport speech. It has been left to Mr Butler, 
who, among other manifestations of his new lease of life, 
has made two recent speeches in his own partly agricul- 
tural constituency, to foreshadow use of the one very soft 
weapon of economy immediately available. He has told 
farmers that “this is surely a year in which you have to 
balance on your side the undoubted increased costs you 
have sustained ” ; and he added that, as the taxpayer now 
realises that agriculture involves one of the biggest grant- 
spending items on the estimates side, “ farmers’ leaders 
would be wise to approach any negotiations in a spirit of 
give and take.” Preferably, one might add, of give. 

But the Government is working within statutorily narrow 
limits. Under the Agriculture Act of 1957 it can make 
farmers absorb their own increases in costs up to a total 
equal to only 23 per cent of the income guaranteed to 
them ; in effect, this means that they can be made to absorb 
£30 million or so—after that, they must get in 1958-59, 
very much against the market trend, an actual increase in 
their guaranteed prices. The presumption must be that 
Mr Heathcoat Amory in his new role as gamekeeper will 
demand—and Mr Hare in his new role as minister enforce 
—full absorption. It will be a major sign of Government 
flinching if they do not. Certainly farmers’ leaders, in view 
of the adverse publicity they are going to get when the 
supplementary estimates are presented, would be unwise 
to kick too loudly against this. 

The second test before Mr Hare, however, will be how 
he spreads his presumed £30 million of cost absorption 
among particular products. The maximum cut (or enforced 
absorption of costs) he can make in the price of any indi- 
vidual commodity is 4 per cent each year. Here, again, 
Mr Butler propounded what can pass for broadly the right 
—although almost absurdly gently defined—formula. 
Farmers “ have to reflect whether indefinite price increases 
are wise or economic in a product which has reached vir- 
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tually its ceiling in the way of home consumption.” Trans- 
lated out of politicians’ language into plain English, this 
means that the Government should go as far as it statutorily 
can in cutting the subsidy which it now pays to encourage 
excess milk to be produced—and to go to waste. If Mr 
Hare can make these two resolutions—maximum permis- 
sible absorption of costs and maximum possible cut in 
returns for milk—he will have made as promising a debut 
as the Agricultural Act now allows to him. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The First Redundancy Strike 


T is quite clear that unemployment and short-time 

working are likely to spread in Britain this winter. The 
year’s first redundancy strike, which has just blown up 
and then blown over in the bicycle industry, is therefore 
particularly interesting. Bicycle producers, among whom 
Raleigh Industries and Tube Investments are dominant, 
have fared badly in recent years. Both home and 
export demand (thanks partly to American restrictions) 
have contracted sharply ; the industry’s output, which was 
4 million units in 1951, was only 2.8 million in 1956 
and 2.1 million in the first ten months of 1957. It now 
seems likely to drop still further. As a result, after a period 
of short-time working, Tube Investments, who make 
Phillips, Hercules and Norman cycles, decided after 
Christmas to dismiss eighty of the semi-skilled employees 
at its Smethwick factory. The area is one which still has 
plenty of alternative vacancies. The firm, however, 
announced the sackings without first consulting the unions, 
who complained that it had thus broken an agreement to 
negotiate on redundancy. Whether this complaint was 
justifiable is disputable: the agreement concerned referred 
to short-period redundancies caused by factory reorganisa- 
tion, not to overstaffing caused by a fall in trade over a 
long period. 

The men demanded that the notices of dismissal be 
withdrawn. The firm refused. On January 3rd, therefore, 
1,000 men at Smethwick started a strike, which was 
subsequently recognised as official by the three unions 
concerned, the Transport and General Workers Union, the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union and the Society of Metal 
Mechanics. By this week another 1,000 men had come 
out in support of the strikers, and a standstill was threatened 
in the whole of Tube Investments’ cycle division. At the 
eleventh hour on Tuesday, after conciliation by the !ocal 
office of the Ministry of Labour, a formula was agreed 
between the firm and the unions. The 80 men stay 
sacked; they will get compensation equal to an additional 
week’s wages ; and there will be a set scale of compensation, 
at least a fortnight’s notice and more “ consultation ” with 
the unions when redundancies occur in future. On 
Thursday, full working was resumed. 

Three familiar lessons emerge. First, strikes by people 
who are still employed, designed to secure the reinstatement 
of men already sacked, seldom last long ; prolonged action 
of this sort does not accord well with unkind human nature. 
Secondly, however, in so far as the result of this dispute 
has been more generous compensation for the dismissed 
men, it is to be welcomed ; the proper economic and social 
formula for the period of trade recession that probably lies 
ahead is quicker sackings, swifter labour mobility but large 
severance pay. ‘Thirdly, therefore, the one doubt to be 
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expressed about the Smethwick peace formula concerns the 
employers’ obligation to carry out more detailed consulta- 
tion with the unions about redundancy. It is to be hoped 
that this does not imply a string of future concessions to 
the unions’ instinctive attitude: that workers should not 
move as the consumer dictates, but that recession should 
be met by indefinite periods of short-time working. 


GERMAN-SOVIET RELATIONS 


No Time to Answer 


R ADENAUER and his advisers have been wrestling with 
D a puzzling question this week. Should they answer 
the first Bulganin letter without taking any notice of the 
second ? Or should they get down to read them both and 
answer the two together ? At this rate, one can only hope 
that they will not be landed with a third epistle before they 
have answered either. Mr Bulganin’s output has made the 
diplomatic methods of Bonn as well as other western 
capitals look a little slow. If Dr Adenauer’s new manner at 
the Nato meeting meant anything, it was that use should 
at last be made of the diplomatic channel between Moscow 
and Bonn to sound out the Kremlin for any trace of recep- 
tivity. This Fabian approach hardly seems to belong to 
the world in which grand new proposals—for summit talks 
of one sort or another, pacts, agreements about outer space 
—rocket from capital to capital each week. 

The notion of a slow and patient probing for oppor- 
tunities to reach limited agreements which might in the 
end bring a German settlement in sight has its value, 
but it requires at least a curiosity about Russian intentions 
which has never been much in evidence in Bonn. Mr 
Macmillan’s casual reference to a non-aggression pact and 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s conciliatory mention of the Rapacki 
plan evidently caused alarm in the Bonn foreign office. 
Still, the Chancellor himself is aware of the pressure of 
opinion in Germany as well as elsewhere in Europe towards 
a more flexible approach to Russia. And his foreign 
ministry itself is very much divided over such crucial 
matters as diplomatic relations with the Poles. 

In the delicate balance of such decisions, the coming 
departure of Professor Hallstein from his position as State 
Secretary at the federal foreign office to the presidency of 
the commission of the European common market has 
obvious significance. Professor Hallstein’s intellectual gifts 
will be valuable to the European economic community. 
But in Bonn’s relations with eastern Europe Professor Hall- 
stein’s clear and narrow vision and the remarkable fidelity 
with which he mirrors the instincts of Dr Adenauer have 
not always been an unqualified asset. Between the 
Chancellor and the state secretary, the position of Herr von 
Brentano, the foreign minister, has been uncomfortable. 


THE DETERRENT 


Virtues of the Missile 


HOSE European countries which are about to play host 
iL to a brood of American missiles may have been puzzled 
by one passage in President Eisenhower’s state-of-the-union 
message to Congress last week. Speaking of the deterrent 
power wielded by Strategic Air Command through the threat 
of nuclear retaliation, the President said : 
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Taxi to Tokyo-2!6 


A man on his first posting to the Far East is a 
man who needs advice. While you are in Town 
to collect your tropical suit, look in on us. 
For the price of a taxi fare, you can save yours 
self a lot of financial worry. We can give you a 
preview of social and living conditions where- 
ever you are bound - to Tokyo or Teluk Anson, 
to Borneo or Bombay. We can advise you on 
local currencies and monetary regulations. We 
are, in fact, the largest British bank in the Far 
East; and the unrivalled service we offer 
extends to the major trading centres of thirteen 


Asian countries. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE : 9 GRACECHURCH STREET * EC3 


Offices in Europe and the United States and throughout the Far East 
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London today, 
Pakistan tomorrow 


But here the adventurous businessman will be 
meeting people whose customs and traditions 
are very different from his own. That is why he 
will do well to consult the National Overseas and 
Grindlays Bank Limited — a recent amalgam- 
ation between the National Bank of India and 
Grindlays Bank. This bank not only provides an 
efficient modern banking service but also a fund 


of knowledge of all kinds concerning Pakistan. 


NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND 
GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON E.C,2 


London Branches : 
54, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 
15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Branches in: (NDIA + PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA * KENYA * UGANDA 
TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR * ADEN * SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE AND 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Bankers to the 
Government in: ADEN * KENYA * UGANDA ~- ZANZIBAR 


AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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Aviation 


and 
Navigational 





More than §0 airlines and 30 airforces 
today rely on Marconi radio, radar or 
radio-navigational aids. Marconi 
direction-finding equipment is being used 
by over 30 countries. Airport radar for 
control and height finding has been 
supplied and installed at London Airport 
by Marconi’s and in many other airports 
at home and abroad. For the past three 
years Marconi’s have been in quantity 
production for the R.A.F. and 
Commonwealth Governments with 
Doppler Navigators, the most advanced 
air navigation device. In short, 

the enterprise and foresight which 

‘ embarked on research into air radio as 
. long ago as 1906 has borne fruit 
abundantly, and continues to do so. 





MARCONI 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 


Partners in progress in the English Electric Group of Companies 162 
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Even if we assume a surprise attack on our bases .. . 
our bombers would immediately be on their way in suffi- 
cient strength to accomplish this mission of retaliation. 

In that case, European critics of the missile bases may be 
tempted to ask, why bother about missiles ? It used to be 
thought that the danger from the Russian intercontinental 
missile was that it could, in one fell swoop, obliterate so 
many of the Americans’ sprawling bomber airfields that the 
survivors would no longer be able to mount an effective 
deterrent. If this is not the case, why not leave the job to 
bombers ? 

One advantage of the missile is that it is cheaper than the 
bomber. The intermediate-range missiles that will soon 
operate from Europe are believed to cost (once research has 
been paid for) roughly £200,000 apiece, compared with 
£600,000 for the medium-range British V-bombers ; an 
American B.52 intercontinental bomber comes much dearer 
still. In theory, of course, aircraft can be used more than 
once, but a nuclear war might not go on long enough for 
bombers to come home for another load. Again, launching- 
sites are less liable to be put out of action than airfields as 
Russian methods of attack improve. Their storage buildings 
and control centres are scattered over a wide area, but the 
launching platform itself is small and less vulnerable than 
a network of runways. 

However, the bombers’ chief weakness lies in the Soviet 
Union’s improving system of defensive missiles. The 
Russians are thought to be already better equipped with 
these than the Americans ; and if they are not yet good 
enough to knock down so many bombers that the deterrent 
becomes ineffective, they may soon be. Hence the necessity 
to mix a certain proportion of missiles into the deterrent 
before Russia’s rapid advance in missile technology makes its 
main constituent obsolete. The need to bring the missiles 
te Europe springs less from the loudly proclaimed acquisi- 
tion of the intercontinental weapon by the Russians than 
from their quiet progress in defensive equipment. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Mr Todd Battles On 


R TODD has briskly called the bluff of his mutinous 
M cabinet, which resigned in its entirety last Saturday 
as a gesture of no confidence in his leadership. So far 
from being forced to confess that he could not sail the 
ship without them, he has promptly signed on a new crew— 
and, from a liberal and probably also an administrative 
point of view, a better one. The new Southern Rhodesian 
ministers, though not experienced in office, present im- 
pressive testimony that substantial farming and industrial 
interests believe that Mr Todd must be backed. It is true 
that, after the resignation of Sir Patrick Fletcher and his 
colleagues, Mr Todd was worsted by 12 votes to eight in 
a caucus meeting of the United Federal party; but five 
members were absent. Mr Todd, coldly playing for time, 
has therefore refused to accept the caucus verdict ; he has 
summoned an extraordinary party meeting to thrash matters 
out on February 8th, before the impending elections. By 
then he hopes that tempers will have cooled. 

When they have cooled, everyone in Southern Rhodesia 
will have to think out very carefully where he stands. The 
fate not only of the Southern Rhodesian government, but 
also of Sir Roy Welensky’s federal government, is at stake, 
for Southern Rhodesian electoral feeling is decisive in the 
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Federation. Mr Todd has always forcefully, sometimes 
tactlessly, and occasionally overbearingly, led liberal 
opinion in Southern Rhodesia. To throw him over in 
favour of Sir Patrick Fletcher now would not only be to 
vote for dull mediocrity, but would give the world the 
impression that Southern Rhodesians were irrevocably 
turning against partnership between the races and towards 
South Africa. Sir Roy Welensky, for all his personal 
differences with Mr Todd, is bound to lend him support in 
this crisis, or the fissure in the territorial section of the party 
will extend fatally to his own. It seems possible that a 
substantial part of the Southern Rhodesian electorate will 
realise how dangerous this would be. 

Some split, however, seems certain. The opposition, led 
territorially by Mr Stockil and federally by Mr Field (whom 
we have called apartheid-minded, but see his letter on 
page 205), expects to gain substantially. Fortunately, the 
racial attitudes of Mr Field are distasteful even to right- 
wing members of Mr Todd’s party. Sir Patrick may 
yet find that it is he, not Mr Todd, who is for the 
wilderness. For the sake of Rhodesia’s standing in 
the world such a consummation is to be wished. But it 
will be a close-run thing; and this week’s events are a 
warning to all liberal critics abroad of men in Sir Roy’s and 
Mr Todd’s position. To try to push these best available 
liberals of southern Africa too fast and too far ahead of the 
white settlers’ racial fears and suspicions is to increase the 
possibility of pushing them out of office altogether. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION | 


The Practice and the Law 


JUDGMENT given in a Scottish divorce case last week 

is bound to provoke questions to the Government, when 
Parliament reassembles, on its attitude towards artificial 
insemination. The outspoken condemnation of the practice 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury on Tuesday will be 
repeated in demands that it should be forbidden by law. 

The Church of England distinguishes, as do other bodies 
that have pronounced on this subject, between artificiai 
insemination by means of the husband and artificial in- 
semination by means of a donor, and it is the latter, and 
more frequent, practice that the Archbishop deems morally 
wrong. It was also the basis of last week’s case, the first 
in Britain in which the court has had to decide whether 
artificial insemination by a donor without the husband’s 
consent is grounds for a divorce. Although for technical 
reasons the final judgment in the case has not been given, 
the judge has declared that, of itself, artificial insemination 
in these circumstances does not constitute adultery. Thus, 
even though the wife has committed what many people will 
think a worse offence against her husband than adultery, 
he may still have no remedy. Here, surely, is a case for 
making some change in the law—or, rather, a reinforcement 
of the powerful arguments for basing divorce law as a whole 
on judicial assessment of when a marriage has broken down, 
rather than on legalistic definitions of what is a “ matri- 
monial offence.” 

A case like this has not been decided before because the 
few doctors in Britain who undertake the artificial insemina- 
tion of women normally insist on first having the written 
consent of both husband and wife. They also recommend 
complete secrecy, so that the child is registered as the 
husband’s when in fact it is illegitimate. This deception 
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was roundly attacked by the Archbishop as a particular evil 
of artificial insemination—yet a church commission has 
encouraged clergymen to allow deception in the baptismal 
records of adopted children. The law can properly corcern 
itself with the civil status of the artificially conceived child, 
just as it has done for the adopted and the illegitimate. If 
the law is clear, it should be stated, so that married couples 
and doctors know exactly where they stand ; if the law is 
not clear, it should be made so. But any legal offence 
should be restricted to such matters as false entries in 
the register of births ; the practice itself should be left 
as a matter for the individual consciences of married couples 
and the ethics of the medical profession which might well 
be given some guidance on when artificial insemination is 
deemed unethical. Prohibitions on abortion and homo- 
sexuality have amply illustrated how easily the law is 
brought into contempt, and how dangerous its effects can 
be, when it tries to concern itself with private morality. 
And those who feel that artificial insemination is too 
unnatural to be permitted should remember that many 
people still think this about birth control—and that little 
more than a hundred years ago anaesthesia in childbirth 
was widely and fiercely condemned as against nature. 


THE SERVICES 


Resettlement and Recruitment 


FE VHIS week the Ministry of Labour has put out the full 

details of its impressive scheme to provide every area 
of the country with a high-powered committee to help 
resettle redundant service personnel—men and officers, but 
especially officers—in civil life. One’s first question must 
be whether all the busy business men who are to chair these 
regional committees will be able to give enough time to the 
job. Certainly, it seems unlikely that they will be able 
to interview many ex-servicemen individually ; but probably 
they are not meant to. The actual placing of the men 
will still be done by the local employment exchanges 
and through the professional and executive register. The 
main task of the committees may be to be conversant in 
general terms with the talent offering, and to use their 
contacts vigorously to press for its use among the business 
firms in their areas. Only men of their quality, making a 
positive nuisance of themselves in places where company 
directors and senior managers meet, can impart the impulse 
from the top which may induce more business firms to 
develop a policy of using ex-officers. 

It will also be the task of the committees to select men 
for business courses ; and here a word of warning is neces- 
sary. They should not just select men; they should also 
vet the courses. Though these bridge courses have been 
put together with the utmost goodwill by the ministry, the 
services and the local authorities, they are often makeshift ; 
most of them are too short and too superficial to effect that 
conversion to the psychological feeling of business life 
which ex-officers need to imbibe from them. It is here 
that the new committees can do valuable educational work. 
They should also at once put out general advice on how 
to apply for business jobs. 

As the officers are axed, the new streamlined professional 
services take shape. A further month’s recruiting figures 
are now out—prudently prefaced by stern warnings to 
journalists not to base elaborate conclusions on a single 
month’s results. The main figure is, however, on the 
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encouraging side. The number of six-year army enlistments 
has risen again, this time in an off-peak month, to 831. Dis- 
regarding all warnings: these figures would, if sustained 
month by month, and other things being as assumed in 
The Economist’s calculation in the issue of December 7th, 
produce a regular army in 1961-2 of almost exactly 100,000 
other ranks. That compares with the 88,000 deduced from 
the October figures, and with the 145,000 odd the army 
thinks it will then want. 


EGYPT 


Call of “ Duty” 


‘AS soon as the British Government proposed that the 

Anglo-Egyptian talks should resume in Rome, the 
Egyptian press came out with the statement that Egypt 
intended to ask for neutral assessment of the damage done 
by the Anglo-French attack in 1956. The Egyptian 
Government has confirmed neither this intention, nor its 
willingness to compromise about the British proposal for 
a neutral arbiter on British property which Egypt has 
sequestered or seized ; but it is the kind of point on which 
the Cairo press usually gets close to the mark. 

The talks so far have concerned the British property, with 
the exception of the Canal Zone base ; they have excluded 
the question of damage done to Egypt, perhaps because Pre- 
sident Nasser is in a dilemma regarding the damage done by 
Israel, with which he always refuses to negotiate. It was 
suggested in Egypt early last year that Britain and France 
would be asked to foot the Israeli bill, on the ground that all 
three countries were in collusion. The idea has not since 
been revived, but even without this high-flying demand 
the Egyptian claim is so fraught with difficulties that any 
attempt to press it at this stage would delay a settlement 
indefinitely. One would imagine, in any case, that Egypt 
would have to negotiate with Britain and France 
simultaneously. 

In a television interview on July 1st last year, President 
Nasser remarked that it was the “duty” of Britain and 
Egypt to resume diplomatic relations. A British Foreign 
Office spokesman replied at the time that there was “no 
present intention ” to do so, and no doubt President Nasser 
felt he had been rebuffed in a conciliatory gesture. Although 
since then the Egyptian attitude, as Colonel Hatem, one of 
President Nasser’s advisers, expressed it in London in the 
autumn, has been that diplomatic relations cannot be 
restored until the financial problems are settled, the presi- 
dent’s earlier opinion probably still holds good. If he 
believed that the British Government would be willing to 
restore relations in advance of a settlement he might very 
well renew the offer ; the matter could easily be put to the 
test. If the British and French had diplomatic staffs in 
Cairo it would be very much easier to deal with all the 
details of a settlement, which may otherwise take an un- 
conscionable time in coming. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Hell-Bent for Chequers 


R HAMMARSKJOLD’S flying visit to Chequers has about 
M it an aura of the dramatic, almost the melodramatic. 
It seems more in Sir Edmund Hillary’s line than in that 
of the hitherto discreet Secretary-General. There is a touch 
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of Mr Trygve Lie in it, too ; it evokes faded memories of 
the luckless round of visits to major capitals which Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s predecessor paid in 1950—shortly before 
the Korean war broke out—when he thought that this kind 
of personal intervention might prove the best solvent for 
the great power deadlocks over China and other issues. But 
the present Secretary-General is not stepping so far out of 
character as to brandish a ten-point programme at his wel- 
coming but slightly puzzled hosts. 

Officially, the aim of this week’s dash to Britain is no 
more than a general exchange of views; it is merely a 
belated substitute for a passing visit to London which Mr 
Hammarskjéld had hoped to pay on his way back from 
Gaza after Christmas, and which he is now managing to 
squeeze in between other, unspecified, engagements. This 
official version may have gratified people who are so sensi- 
tive about Britain’s status that they cannot bear the thought 
of the Secretary-General omitting to come here after he 
had had corresponding chats with American, French, Israeli, 
Egyptian and other Arab leaders. It can scarcely have 
satisfied anybody else. Apart from the Soviet boycott of 
the UN disarmament talks, there are several Middle Eastern 
matters about which Mr Hammarskjéld doubtless has 
urgent suggestions to make and urgent questions to ask. 

Whether such an eye-catching descent upon one Foreign 
Secretary is a wise, or a necessary, procedure is another 
question. Welcome as he is, Mr Hammarskjéld would 
have stirred up less speculation if he had fitted his visit into 
a more deliberate round of consultations on this side of the 
Atlantic. In the past he has shown little interest in making 
headlines, and a strong preference for doing business in 
the kind of privacy which the presence of permanent dele- 
gations in New York makes possible. Has some flaw in 
British diplomatic machinery forced him to switch to more 
flamboyant methods ? Or has the fashionable fever for 
personal high-level contact infected the. Secretary-General ? 


KASHMIR 


Lion at Large 


HEIKH ABDULLAH, the “ Lion of Kashmir,” was released 
last week after four years’ detention without trial. At 
least two of the former prime minister’s followers were freed 
at the same time ; his other lieutenants who are still in jail 
will presumably be liberated too if things remain quiet. So 
far, the lion’s first roars have awakened few answering 
echoes. Mr Bakshi, who was made prime minister after his 
chief had been arrested in 1953, seems confident that it is 
now safe to let the angry animal out of the cage. Abdullah’s 
teeth may still be sharp, and bands of his loyal followers 
have hastened to hail his reappearance ; but Bakshi controls 
the Kashmir Assembly and the National Conference, he has 
Delhi’s blessing, and the generous subsidies provided by 
India have enabled him to foster a widespread interest in 
the continued stability of his regime. Wisely, he forbade his 
police and storm troopers to interfere with the first demon- 
Strations by the released prisoner’s followers, which were 
not impressive. His real difficulties will arise only if 
Abdullah’s partisans, growing in numbers and bolaness, 
clash violently with Bakshi’s men and acquire martyrs. 
Abdullah’s difficulties are more immediate. He is hardly 
in a position to join hands (except, perhaps, for temporary 
tactical purposes) with the only other effective opposition 
group in Indian-held Kashmir, the faction led by Mr Sadiq 
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and Mr Dhar, for its links with communism have become 
too obvious. Indian bounty has eroded the Kashmiri enthu- 
siasm for independence which Abdullah was imprisoned for 
inciting. He himself has now declared that independence 
is impracticable, and instead has echoed the Pakistani 
demand for a plebiscite. This is grist to Pakistan’s mill at 
a moment when Dr Graham, the United Nations special 
envoy, is once more discussing the Kashmir question in 
Delhi and Karachi—in which two capitals Mr Macmillan 
has meanwhile declined, very properly, to be drawn into 
taking up a partisan position. But Abdullah originally drew 
his strength from his being identified neither with India nor 
with Pakistan, but with the interests of the four million 
Kashmiris themselves. How many of his supporters will 
follow him into a straightforward alignment with Pakistan ? 
(And, one is tempted to wonder, how quickly, if Srinagar 
passed into Pakistani hands, would the restive Abdullah find 
himself in jail again ?) The calculated risk taken in releasing 
him may pay off. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Strydom in Shadow 


HE appropriate denials that the state of Mr Strydom’s 
health will prevent him from leading the Nationalist 
party for long after the approaching general election have 
een put out ; but it appears that the South African prime 
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EDUCATION IN ART 


Education, being an artificial want, cannot be, and 
q never has been, left to grow up spontaneously. Man 

is the better for it, but he must possess it in a certain 
degree before he can feel the want of it. It is the duty of 
the ruling powers to procure for it a recognised position 
among the wants of a community. If this be true of 
elementary teaching, how much more certainly true must 
it be of so high a branch of education as art. The mass of 
the people have to be taught what is beautiful and true 
before they can look on it admiringly, and derive any real 
benefit from it. It is, therefore, the duty of a government 
to exhibit such examples of artistic excellence as shall 
insensibly train the eye to the appreciation of beauty and 


the mind to that degree of refinement which such means 


can produce. ... Mr Ruskin has lamented the necessity 
which causes some of our best artists to offer yearly 
sacrifices of talent at the shrines of wealthy mammas. 
Who has not sighed over the amount of good painting 
expended over those interiors where the furniture is so 
well drawn, and the tea-table looks so cheerful, and the 
fire so bright ? The little girl in flounces, the baby in 
embroidered robe and sky-blue hood, and the lap-dog, 
are all well known to us. ... Thus an ignorant public 
exercises a baneful influence over modern artists, and 
Mr Ruskin is perfectly right in insisting upon the general 
education of the public as one great step towards producing 
good art. He is also right in advocating a more liberal 
patronage of art by the Government, who, having the best 
advice at hand, need never make unwise purchases. Like 
all men who throw their whole soul into a cause, Mr 
Ruskin is apt at times to ride his hobby rather hard, and 
to speak as if the world were made for the artist, and 
not the artist for the world. But this amount of exclusive 
earnestness is necessary for the achievement of any great 
object. Mr Ruskin himself finds that in this world of 
competition a man must speak loud if he wants to be heard. 
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minister did not attend recent cabinet meetings, and specu- 
lation is rife as to the identity of his successor. Like Dr 
Malan before him, Mr Strydom came in as a lion and goes 
out (if indeed he is going out) like a lamb, at least in the 
view of his right-wing followers. It would be appro- 
priate if the process, which tacks inexorably if in zig-zag 
fashion towards a republic dominated by het volk, con- 
tinued with Mr Verwoerd. There are, however, other 
possibles, though they are not necessarily to be classed as 
moderates. Mr Eric Louw, the external affairs minister, is 
certainly one, and Dr Donges is another. There are several 
sections in the Nationalist party, each with a candidate. 

In fact it cannot matter very much in terms of policy 
who wins the leadership. The Nationalists are deeply com- 
mitted to repression—primarily of the Africans and 
Coloureds, but secondarily of the opposition and the English 
(or cosmopolitan) influences which it exhales—in the long 
trek towards the promised land, where, in a heavily indus- 
trialised, rich, powerful and comfortable South Africa, the 
simple life and verities of the Afrikaner republics will be 
retrieved, and the native become once again bucolically 
content in his own menial place. One measure must there- 
fore be expected to follow another in grim logic—and the 
next choice would seem to be legislation to strike at the 
very existence of the African Congress, and certainly addi- 
tional police powers to prevent semi-passive resistance 
movements. The measure, however, which seems long 
overdue—in terms of the programme—seems a tightening 
of control, which has long been predicted, over the English- 
language press. But until Afrikaners think that such poli- 
cies lead only one way—to civil war—their despotism is not 
likely to hurt the Nationalists electorally. Nor are there 
great signs of optimism in the United party with the elec- 
tions now perhaps only two months away. 


GROCERIES 


Tea without Sympathy 


OME gentleman’s agreements are so gentlemanly that 
they do not even have to be agreed ; this makes their 


breach a particularly heinous offence. Such is the view of 
the Midland Council of Grocers’ Associations, now up in 
arms against the “sheer piracy” of the Midland Counties 
Dairy. This firm’s milk roundsmen have taken to offering 
their customers packets of tea ; the grocers of Wolverhamp- 
ton have already imposed a boycott on the dairy’s goods, 
and if they have their way it will be made general throughout 
the area. 

No one outside the grocery trade is likely to concede its 
claim to moral monopoly. Economically, the most that can 
be said for the grocers is that the multiplying of outlets, 
the spreading of custom yet thinner between retailers, has 
a faintly wasteful air. But it is, of course, yet another fruit 
of the retail price maintenance system which, by preventing 
low-cost retailers from undercutting their high-cost com- 
petitors, keeps turnover low and unit costs high throughout 
most of retail business. In present social conditions the 
conclusion to be drawn from the Wolverhampton story is 
precisely the opposite of what the Midland association would 
like. Partly thanks to the same restrictive-mindedness, as 
it affects local authorities and their use of planning powers, 
the typical housing development of today consists of acres 
and acres of residential estate virginally untainted by com- 
merce, whose inhabitants must pram-push past anything 
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up to a mile or a mile and a half of other people’s front 
gates before reaching a shopping centre. No doubt the 
perfect Economic Woman would so order her affairs that, 
even without an American-style deep freeze, two or three 
shopping excursions a week would keep her reliably stocked 


' with necessaries ; she would also be openly and irresistibly 


rebellious against price maintenance, a hawk-eyed sevker- 
out of cut-price shops and special offers, and, unless 
physically incapacitated, be entirely disdainful of such ex- 
pensive sops to incompetence as a daily door-to-door 
delivery of non-perishable groceries. But Economic Woman 
is an even more remote abstraction than Economic Man. 
Given the “uneconomic” behaviour of the ordinary 
housewife—her habit of running out of things, her 
acquiescence in, and indeed preference for, standard prices 
—the development of door-to-door retailing is a perfectly 
reasonable and desirable piece of consumer service. And 
the existing framework of milk distribution is an excellent 
foundation on which to build. (It would be even better were 
someone, at long last, to devise a really satisfactory alterna- 
tive to the heavy and fragile milk-bottle, so that the rounds- 
man could carry a wider line of goods.) If the grocery trade 
really wants to scotch and limit such developments, its 
line of attack should be diametrically opposite to that of the 
Midland association ; it should appeal from the haphazard 
to the methodical shopper, from the fixed-price addict to 
the bargain-hunter, from. restriction to competition, and 
make a clean sweep of price maintenance. Few changes 
of heart are less probable ; and the prospects for “ piracy ” 
are correspondingly bright. More jolly rogers, please. 


EDUCATION 


Means Test in Reverse 


T is a time-honoured principle that private and corporate 
wealth should be used to alleviate hard cases produced 

by the rigidities of public policy. In that light may be 
viewed the scheme—in any other age it would be regarded 
as'a very odd scheme—just announced by three engineering 
institutions: they are to provide twenty scholarships for 
deserving but needy boys to do engineering at universities 
—the qualification being that the parents of these boys must 
jointly be earning a minimum of £2,000 a year. Below this 
income level, it is argued, there is no major problem from 
having numerous and intelligent progeny ; the children 
concerned may hope to be adequately financed if they win 
state scholarships. But above about £2,000 a year a new 
form of secondary poverty has appeared for surtax-paying 
parents when, after providing public school educations for 
a number of children, these duly get state scholarships and 
local authority awards to the university—all but £30 a year 
of which are then means-tested away from them. There 
is then often no capital left to sink into their further train- 
ing, no savings having been possible during their schooling. 
Clearly, however, twenty scholarships will not go far. 
How big the need is nobody knows. It is estimated that 
the cost of abolishing the means test now imposed for all 
state and local authority awards that are taken up would 
be £3,000,000 a year (for state scholarships alone, 
£800,000). What these figures do not show is how many 
poor little rich children really do refuse to take up scholar- 
ships because their parents say that they cannot afford to 
pay the difference between the value of the award offered 
and the cost of a:university education. -Nor does it show 
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ON O thi lf} iq rivals the 


1958 Vauxhalls for value ! 





Now’s your chance to see 


Never before have such exciting 
value-for-money cars been avail- 
able. In style, ride, performance and 
safety these 1958 Vauxhalls are years 
ahead. Here are the advanced fea- 
tures others may have later... they 
are yours today on a Vauxhall. 


Advanced styling 

Longer and lower, this is the ‘sleek, 
functional line of the future. Full 6- 
seater roominess in the new Velox and 
Cresta, 4/5-seater comfort in the Victor. 


Smoother ride 

Special Vauxhall ‘flat-ride’ suspen- 
sion. Lower centre of gravity gives 
phenomenal roadholding. 


Superb performance 
6-cylinder flexibility on the Velox and 


Cresta. Effortless high cruising speeds. 
Sports car acceleration. Remarkably low 
fuel consumption. With the 4-cylinder 
Victor, the smooth top-gear glide you 
expect only on expensive cars. 
Greater safety 

Precise steering, powerful brakes, 
panoramic vision. 
Try them now 

See and try them now at your Vauxhall 
Dealer’s New Year Show. The Victor 
costs only £498 (+ pT £250.7s.). The 
Victor Super £520 (+ PT £261.7s.). 
The Velox £655 (+ pT £328.17s.), and 
the luxurious Cresta £715 (+ PT 
£358.17s.). Try them on the road. 
Prove for yourself the 1958 Vauxhalls 
are the most exciting value-for-money 
cars on the market. 












The Victor 


and try them 


The Cresta 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Beds 
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Catesbys Contracts have 
an Executive office 
furnishing service 


Catesbys Contracts offer you this 
special service for executive offices 
—with the minimum fuss and 
time offices can be re-planned and 
completely decorated, furnished, 
carpeted and curtained at a reason- 
able cost. For fuller details of this 
new service ring Museum 7777 and 
arrange for a Contracts Executive 
to come and see you. 


<cs ate sbys contracts FOREIGN PARTS For people abroad, 


no matter how abroad, Catesbys operate 
AND EXPORT LIMITED a convenient export service. 


Please write for the facts. 


MUSEUM7777 - TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - W. 


TITANIUM 


Hylite titanium alloys 


* HIGH aia ee RATIO * CORROSIVE RESISTANCE * SEVEN ‘ a ALLOYS AVAILABLE 


uy write for technical details : a 











WM JESSOP & SONS LTD BRIGHTSIDE WORKS SHEFFIELD 


A MEMBER OF THE 8B.S.A GROUP 


vacuum melted steels 


* FREE FROM IMPURITIES * HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH * IN MOST QUALITIES AND FORMS 
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how much hardship really is concealed in the £3 million 
odd which the parents and grandparents now presumably 
pay, and which some would like the state to take over. 

If the state ever did take it over, the best scheme would 
undoubtedly be to treat scholarships as earned income 
secured by the family: to give every award-winner his full 
grant—but to add it to his parents’ earnings for income tax 
and surtax purposes. This would be an automatic and 
gentler means test, on which the state would presumably 
lose considerably less than £3 million a year on balance. 
It would be a better change to make than tax reliefs for 
children at public schools. But there is a conflict of economic 
aims here. A principal reason why a man earning, say, 
just over £2,500 a year net after tax—and with other 
commitments—may not be able to keep three children 
at the university is that he is likely to be paying enough in 
income tax and surtax to be keeping two other people’s 
children there. Should the object be to help him carry 
his educational burden, or alleviate his tax burden? A 
logical principle for reducing taxes would be to introduce 
more means tests, for other social services, lower down. In 
that case, however, the only way one could sustain the 
argument against this university means test would be by 
saying—perhaps plausibly but still controversially—that a 
scholarship is a student’s earning, not a grant. 


ISRAEL 


Resettling Arabs 


HILE western governments save their money and 
watch the Arab refugee problem grow daily more 
explosive, in Israel first steps are being taken towards com- 
pensating the 20,000 Arabs who lost their homes but re- 
mained in Israel. These families were, for security reasons, 
transplanted by the Jewish authorities from their villages 
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on the Jordan border to refugee settlements in Galilee. This 
week a government committee recommended spending 
£2 million on their housing and rehabilitation; if the 
Knesset approves the sum, building should start in the new 
financial year. However much the refugees may dream of 
their old homes, their position in Israel is too weak for them 
to refuse resettlement. 

Some 200,000 Arabs remain in Israel. About half of them 
live in Galilee with Nazareth as their centre ; others live 
along the Jordan border and in the Negev. Except for the 
displaced tenth, the Arabs have prospered under Jewish 
rule. Some of the farmers hold less land than before, but 
most of them are better off for all that ; prices of farm pro- 
ducts have consistently been high, and modern instruction 
and better tools have helped the farmers to increase their 
output. Labourers are earning good money, even though 
their wages are lower than those paid to Jews doing the 
same work. Piped water supplies are being laid on to the 
Arab villages, though slowly ; Jewish settlements come first. 
The government has built new schools, and all the Arab 
boys, and some of the girls as well, now go to school. But 
if the Arab farmers are doing better than most Arab farmers 
do in Arab states, they are quick to notice discrimination 
between them and their Jewish neighbours. 

Arab settlements still come under military rule, with all 
the paraphernalia of curfews and travel permits that this 
involves. Normally these regulations are irksome, but not 
much more ; there have, however, been some horrifying 
examples of abuse of powers. It only takes a few incidents 
to keep bitterness alive. Communist propaganda makes the 
most of this, and in the last elections 20 per cent of the 
Arab voters in Israel voted communist. The scheme to 
spend {£2 million on Arab settlements is a welcome move, 


_and will be the more welcome if its material benefits go 
_ hand in hand with an increased willingness to treat the 


Arabs as equal citizens. 


export credit risks, and E.C.G.D. so 
aloof from the insurance world. - To 
bring them together should not be diffi- 
cult and would be of great benefit to the 
country.—Yours faithfully, 


Export Insurance 


Sir—Mr Patrick writes with great 
authority on credit risks and his com- 
ments on the working of Export Credits 
Guarantee Department should be wel- 
comed, as provoking much-needed 
discussion. 

In the matter of transfer or remittance, 
the chief risk, in the mind of the expor- 
ter, is that an overseas country may at 
very short notice impose new restrictions 
on payments in sterling by its nationals, 
and thus delay, for an unforeseeable 
period, the payment of the exporter’s 
accounts. Most exporters (and Mr 
Patrick) call this a political risk, but its 
Origins are chiefly in economic condi- 
tions which can be studied by anyone 
who will take the trouble. The Export 
Credits Guarantee Department (at 
great expense) watches these conditions 
all over the world, and is thus able to 
make an estimate ‘of the way this risk 
is changing in each overseas country. It 
can thus modify its premium for that 





country and the conditions of its guaran- 
tee, until it may decline to offer any 
further cover. Over 20 years its losses 
on such guarantees have been broadly 
covered by the relevant premiums. 

A ceaselessly fluctuating service such 
as this cannot be classed as administra- 
tion or covered by a fixed fee. It calls 
for as much skill and knowledge as any 
insurance problem. Mr Patrick will not 
recognise it as insurance because the 
risks are too concentrated to permit the 
law of averages to operate. But insurers 
carry many risks to which this law does 
not strictly apply—e.g. hailstorm ; and 
many, in a similar way to E.C.G.D., as 
an extension of another policy—e.g. the 
windstorm extension to a fire policy in 
the USA. And underwriters have, in 
recent years, written something equiva- 
lent to the transfer risk, e.g. on Turkey, 
without any appreciable spread of such 
risks. 

The subject is technical but, as Mr 
Patrick implies, it is unfortunate that the 
insurance world has kept so aloof from 


The Atheneum FRANK NIXON 


Rhodesian Politics 


Srr—In the November 3oth issue of 
The Economist, under the heading 
“Central Africa,” there is reference to 
“the apartheid party of Mr Field.” 

I assume this means the Dominion 
Party, of which I am the leader, and 
would point out that this adjective is 
quite incorrect as apartheid is not our 
policy and there is nothing in our consti- 
tution, principles or policies to indicate 
that such is the case.—Yours faithfully, 
Southern Rhodesia W. J. Frevp 


Solid Fuel by Pipeline 


Sir—I have noted the appearance in 
your issue of November 2nd of a story 
on American Gilsonite’s new slurry 
pipeline and gilsonite processing plant, 
along with two letters: which question 
some of the statements made in the 
news story. 

The Gilsonite development has been 
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fairly well chronicled in the pages of 
Chemical Engineering over the past 16 
months, occupying a prominent position 
in our review this January of the ten top 
technical trends of the year. Briefly, we 
credit this project with these “firsts”: 

(a) First successful operation of a 
long-distance slurry pipeline. The coal 
slurry pipeline in Ohio began trial opera- 
tion a few weeks before the gilsonite 
line, but has not yet (almost a year 
later) operated successfully on a sus- 
tained basis. A major source of trouble 
has been improper particle-size distribu- 
tion. Other solids, including Florida 
phosphates, have been moved through 
pipelines as slurries, but these have been 
over very much shorter distances and 
without the unusual engineering pro- 
blems posed by the mountainous terrain 
of Utah and Colorado. 

(b) First large-scale, privately finan- 
ced project to produce conventional 
petroleum products from a solid raw 
material. The SASOL plant in South 
Africa, as well as the German Bergius 
wand Fischer-Tropsch plants operated 
sduring World War II, have been govern- 
ment-financed. In a privately financed 
project the technical aspects must be 
executed with sufficient skill to meet the 
free competition of the marketplace. An 
example of a project which has met with 
failure in this respect is the plant at 
Brownsville, Texas, which used natural 
gas as basis for Fischer-Tropsch syn- 
thesis.—Yours faithfully, 

Ceci. H. CHILTON 
Senior Associate Editor, 
Chemical Engineering 


Small Colonies 


Sir—“ Leftovers of Empire,” in your 
issue of January 4th, provides a welcome 
review of some salient features of the 
present structure and future possibilities. 
As it involves the lives and destiny of 
nearly ten million people of vastly vary- 
ing colour, religion, history and stan- 
dards of living, it merits the closest 
examination and some comments and 
perhaps suggestions. 

With the British, freedom is tradi- 
tional. We do not shun agreeing to 
independent status. Witness Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, One wonders sometimes, how- 
ever, whether the mid-twentieth century 
achievement of this millenium by 
coloured peoples is really compatible 
with the theory behind the Statute of 
Westminster. 

Much has been said in recent years 
about the “ upsurge of nationalism,” but 
if a fraction of the people to whom it 
applies have even an inkling of its 
implications, it must be very small. In 
other words, itis the timing of inde- 
pendence rather than the principle which 
can be questioned, and we can only pray 
that it has not been forced upon a great 
majority of people too soon through 
some mistaken political ideology. 

With regard to the “remnants” of 
_ the British Empire. As you so rightly 
point out, they can never hope to 
become sovereign states and members of 
the United Nations, but, on the other 
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hand, there is little common ground tor 
the settlement of strictly local and 
domestic problems, They certainly 
cannot stand alone—dominion status or 
otherwise. In all the circumstances, 
therefore, it is difficult to agree with 
your claim that it would be incredibly 
impolitic to maintain a colonial adminis- 
tration from London. That Russia or 
the United States should object to this 
is hardly relevant. ‘True these colonies 
need subsidies to meet budgetary re- 
quirements for the moment, but there is 
no reason to dispense with them. Your 
suggestion that they might be linked 
with larger entities, while by no means 
a new idea, is nevertheless worth fuller 
consideration provided that they are 
Commonwealth entities. Association 
with an alien people on the condo- 
minium principle is too fraught with 
political danger and is scarcely likely to 
make us new friends. 

There remains the economic tie. Each 
of the remnants you cite has an economic 
potential. The needs common to them 
all, however, are an assured market and 
capital for expansion, but to encourage 
capital from the Commonwealth it is 
necessary that the Commonwealth at 
large should be the prime market. 

What we need most today is complete 
freedom of adjustable preferences 
throughout the entire Commonwealth in 
order to increase production and 
stabilise currency balances. Although 
no two member countries are precisely 
similar, at least they should have a 
common economy and the _ colonial 
empire could well become the bell on 
the handle-bar rather than the second 
wheel of a _ penny-farthing.—yYours 
faithfully, E. C. F. R. MACKENZIE 
Empire Industries Association 


Arbitration 


Sir—I am glad that Mr Tinn has now 
gone some way towards accepting the 
substance of my theory that in the ab- 
sence of wage increases the rising trend 
of prices would tend to become auto- 
matically reversed. In your last week’s 
issue he suggests that, since in such 


circumstances prices do not return pre-. 


cisely to their former level, wage awards 
should allow for the discrepancy which 
would otherwise reduce real wages. 

This is easier said than done. The 
ultimate effect of a contraction of de- 
mand resulting from a rise in prices 
unaccompanied by a rise in incomes 
depends on a variety of incalculable 
circumstances. Arbitrators are not even 
in a position to predict the extent of that 
contraction itself, because it depends on 
future wage decisions by many other 
arbitrators or employers. 

But, in any case, arbitration can only 
aim at rough justice. That end could 
be better served if all wage demands 
based on price increases and not on pre- 
vious increases of productivity were 
rejected. Real wages would then re- 
cover at least a large part of their decline, 
and in the long run they would rise 
above their previous level. On the other 
hand, if wage demands are conceded to 
the full extent of the price increases, real 
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wages would inevitably suffer, because 
the very act of granting higher wages 
would cause further price increases. 
Then, of course, the trade unions put 
forward fresh wage claims,°to compen- 
sate their members for the increases in 
prices caused by their previous wage 
award. This is exactly what has been 
happening since the war, and this is what 
Mr Tinn would like to continue to 
happen indefinitely. 

Would it not be wiser to break the 
vicious spiral by refusing wage increases 
based on previous price increases, there- 
by reversing the trend of prices ? This 
would obviate the need for continuing 
the credit squeeze, and the resulting in- 
crease in the output would justify non- 
inflationary wage increases. Progress 
could resume its course if only the unions 
were prepared to relinquish, purely 
temporarily, a fraction of what their 
members have gained since the war. 

But Mr Tinn seems to think that it 
would be improper for arbitrators to try 
to arrest inflation at such a cost. He is 
even opposed to the participation of in- 
dustrial labour in the burden of a rearma- 
ment. Let the rest of the community 
shoulder the entire burden. Amidst full 
employment an increase in arms expendi- 
ture necessarily means a decline in the 
output of civilian goods. The resulting 
rise in prices tends to spread the effect 
over the entire community. + But Mr 
Tinn would like the. trade unions to 
escape their fair share of that effect. 
Their wages must be raised so that they 
can continue to maintain their purchases. 
The rest of the community is thereby 
condemned to bear also their share of 
the burden. 

In the light of the above considera- 
tions Mr Tinn’s rhetorical question as to 
“why should the burden of resisting 
inflationary pressure through higher 
defence costs be centred on those whose 
income is subject to arbitration ? ” does 
not ring very convincing.—Yours faith- 
fully, PauL EInzIG 
London, E.C.4 


[This correspondence is now closed.] 


Crown and Parliament 


Smr—Many of your readers must be 
aware that the significance of the acces- 
sion of George III is one of the great 
controversies of modern history—I need 
cite only Professor Butterfield’s recent 
book, “ George III and the Historians.” 
May I, for this reason, refer briefly to 
one point of substance in your review of 
my book, “King and Commons, 1660- 
1832,” which appeared in your issue of 
January 4th ? The reviewer states: “ In 
Miss Kemp’s opinion, the accession of 
George III brought the power of the 
king and the power of the Commons into 
balance.” I do not put forward this 
opinion in my book, and have not done 
so elsewhere: it is not, in fact, my 
opinion.—Yours faithfully, 

Betty KEMP 
St Hugh’s College, Oxford 


[We apolozise for this slip. George I was 
intended where George III appeared in 
print.] 
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Destiny 


The Poverty of Historicism 


By K. R. Popper. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 166 pages. 
16s 


Le gee once said that errors in religion 
were dangerous but errors in philo- 
sophy merely ridiculous. This remark 
is characteristic of those British philo- 
sophers who would dismiss Hegel as a 
pompous ass after reading only a few 
chapters and Existentialism as a merely 
literary movement after seeing a play of 
Sartre. But Professor Popper is very 
un-British. He dedicates a book on 
philosophy to 

the countless men and women, of all 

creeds or nations or races who fell 

victims to the fascist and communist 
belief in Inexorable Laws of Historical 

Destiny. 

It is a pity that this book was not 
published soon after 1945 when its 
contents appeared in the form of articles 
in Economica. For at that time there 
was considerable interest in the views 
of sociologists, like Mannheim, who 
presented a diagnosis of our time or 
historians, like Toynbee, who picked out 
patterns in historical change. Serious 
intellectuals flirted with Marxism ; and 
planning of a utopian sort was part of 
public policy. But now all that is 
changed. Perhaps it was the bomb that 
did it; perhaps it was inflation and the 
fate of the Labour governments. Per- 
haps, even, Professor Popper’s “ Open 
Society and Its Enemies ” contributed a 
bit. But, whatever the cause, people in 
this country do not now need reminding 
that there is no “meaning” in history 
or that holistic social experiments are 
dangerous. They are only too ready to 
believe that life is one damn thing after 
another; and they sheer away from 
utopian proposals for reform. “The 
Poverty of Historicism” cannot but 
seem in 1957 rather like the framing of 
the marriage lines to remind a jaded 
bride of the end of an affair. 

England in 1957 is, thus, not a fitting 
historical setting for “The Poverty of 
Historicism.” But this detracts little 
from the sheer philosophical merit of the 
book. Sociology, to the external observer, 
often looks very much like a hotch- 
potch of banal statistics, bad philosophy 
and grandiose speculation. It never 
looks much like a science. Indeed, as 
Professor Popper points out, much of it 
is the production of naive misunder- 
Standings of the natural sciences, which 
have led sociologists either to indulge in 
imitations of natural science or to set 
up a different type of science—a 
historical science studying social wholes 
and developing laws of their historical 
evolution that would permit historical 
Predictions, like Marx’s prophecies 
about the fate of capitalism. Professor 
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Popper is at his best in exposing 
the misunderstanding of the natural 
sciences from which both these con- 
ceptions of social stience derive. As 
a philosopher he has the rare merit of 
having exciting things to say and saying 
them in a rigorous manner. Indeed his 
book abounds in stimulating distinc- 
tions: between prophecy and predic- 
tion, historical laws and _ historical 
trends, theoretical and historical sciences, 
piecemeal and utopian methods of social 
reform. His analysis of concepts like 
“evolution,” “social whole” and “ in- 
tuitive understanding” is most illumi- 
nating ; so also is his treatment of the 
role of experiment, observation and 
quantification in science. 

The trouble is, however, that Professor 
Popper, with an admirable sense of 
relevance, only deals with these topics 
in sufficient detail to refute historicism. 
The reader feels vaguely irritated when 
the guided missiles impinge upon the 
gaseous balloons of historicist meta- 
physics — balloons which Professor 
Popper admits that he himself has 
rigged a bit to render them even deter- 
minate targets. It is rather like reading 
Locke’s First Treatise, where he 
elaborately demolished Filmer’s Patri- 
archa. But Locke did proceed to his 
Second Treatise. Professor Popper 
should do the same. 

Wittgenstein said of psychology that 
there are experimental methods and 
conceptual confusion. The same surely 
is even more true of social science today. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Popper’s 
astonishing erudition and acumen will 
soon be employed in helping to advance 
the struggles of contemporary social 
science. He has demolished the intellec- 
tual case of the enemies of the “ Open 
Society ” ; but he has shed too little light 
on the difficulties of its friends. 


War Guilt in 1870 


Bismarck and the Hohenzollern 
Candidature for the Spanish 
Throne. The Documents in the 
German Diplomatic Archives 


Edited with an introduction by Georges 
Bonnin. 
Chatto and Windus, 312 pages. 42s. 


HESE documents emphasise the 

conclusions reached over thirty years 
ago by Professor R. H. Lord in his 
study of the “Origins of the War of 
1870”. They are a vitally important 
introduction to the documents which 
the Germans allowed Professor Lord 
to publish and overlap them for only 
about ten days of July 1870. (Anyone, 
by the way, hoping at last to find here 
the original Ems telegram will be dis- 
appointed.) 
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{t is already known that King William 
of Prussia had behaved with dignity and 
moderation over the matter of the offer 
of the Spanish throne to his Catholic 
Sigmaringen cousins, but these newly 
published documents show him to have 
been a man of shrewd judgment, a 
Prussian king who yet genuinely wished 
to avoid the war with France that he 
knew to be at stake—in spite of the fact 
that he must have had a very fair notion 
of the glittering prizes that such a war 
could bring. His marginal notes on Bis- 
marck’s recommendation, on March 
9, 1870, of the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture have never been published before ; 
they provide ample evidence of his 
intelligent scepticism towards  Bis- 
marck’s assertions. 

The king’s attitude is the more re- 
markable by contrast with that of his 
army chiefs. Both Moltke and Roon 
were enthusiastic supporters of the 
plan to make a Hohenzollern king of 
Spain for military, and, indeed, frankly 
imperialistic, _ reasons. The _ Sig- 
maringen Archives, which Professor 
Bonnin has also been able to use, 
provide fresh proof of this in Prince 
Karl Anton’s account of the so-called 
Crown Council held in Berlin on March 
15, 1870. On that occasion Moltke, 
like Bismarck, hinted at the desirability 
of a return to the empire of Charles V, 
although it was clear that anything of 
the kind would be an unbearable affront 
to Napoleon III. It should not be for- 
gotten that Karl of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen was already king of Rumania. 

In some ways the most interesting 
revelation in this book is the diary kept 
from May 18 to July 22, 1870, by 
a Prussian staff major called Max von 
Versen, who was one of Bismarck’s 
secret agents. Towards the end of April 
the Hohenzollern candidature had in 
fact been dropped, thanks mainly to the 
king’s forebodings. But Bismarck need- 
ed it; through Bucher and through 
Versen, who had been in Spain officially 
to report upon the Spanish Army, he 
succeeded in working upon the Sig- 
maringens so that they accepted the 
Spanish offer after all. “Now I have 
got things going again,” noted Versen 
on May 25th. (Versen, who should 
have been on duty in Posen, had been 
readily made available to Bismarck by 
Moltke.) 

Other documents here released for the 
first time show to what lengths Bis- 
marck went in order to deceive the king, 
claiming that it was necessary to keep 
from him the knowledge of activities that 
were not a part of official Prussian 
policy: William, by contrast, showed 
touching—or was it ironical?—consi- 
deration for Bismarck’s state of nerves. 

Professor Bonnin’s introduction to 
this publication examines the official 
German attitude towards the secret 
papers concerning the Hohenzollern 
candidature in Spain. As late as March 
1924 two historians, Rheindorf and 
Platzhoff, who had been allowed to see 
the secret files and were then consulted 
about them, recommended that they 
should remain unavailable because they 
were too compromising for Bismarck’s 
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reputation ; they felt that the German 
authorities must not make it possible for 
anyone to attribute the guilt for 1870 as 
well as for 1914 to Germany. In 1931 
Thimme himself was deliberately de- 
ceived by the Foreign Ministry over 
some German dispatches from Madrid 
in 1870. 


Then and Now in Africa 


An African Survey: Revised edition 


By Lord Hailey. 
Oxford University Press. 
105s. 


1676 pages. 


ARLY twenty years since its original 

publication, the “ African Survey ” 
has been revised by Lord Hailey and 
re-issued. In spite of the great increase 
in the volume of information about all 
aspects of African life in recent years, 
he has managed to keep well within the 
limits of the previous volume by using 
a slightly larger page. The new edition 
has just under 1,700 pages, compared 
with over 1,800 in the earlier one, and is 
easier to read and handle. Though the 
diligent student may from time to time 
disinter an odd sentence or two that 
can be found in the earlier edition, most 
of the book has been so completely 
rewritten as to constitute an entirely new 
work, 

One of the most striking differences 
between the new and the old Hailey is 
that the old represented, as we can now 
see, the epitome of an era, written just 
as that era was about to close. It was 
dominated by the assumptions of a 
period within which the colonial rule of 
Africa was taken for granted and 
assumed to be likely to exist for an 
indefinite future, and in which colonial 
powers were supposed to be, within wide 
limits, free to implement such policies 
as they might deem appropriate. More- 
over, it was an era in which, by and 
large, Africa was a “closed shop ”—a 
subject and a sphere of action for 
specialists. Twenty years later none of 
these assumptions is even remotely 
plausible. In 1938, it was possible to 
organise the greater part of the material 
in terms, on the one hand, of “ indirect 
rule,” the preservation of African society 
and culture, peasant cultivation of cash 
crops; and, on the other, of imposed 
western administrative systems, the 
destruction of African ways of life and 
values, the development of the economy 
by plantation and mining enterprise. It 
was indeed one of Lord Hailey’s great 
merits in assessing an Africa generally 
seen in such terms that he came to 
Africa from an India in which, although 
the westernisers had defeated the 
orientalists, they had now lost any 
aggressive confidence they might once 
have had. He was thus exceptionally 
well placed to see the weaknesses as well 
as the strength of the philosophies of 
“indirect rule.” Of course this 
dichetomy was not everywhere shared, 
and we can now see that it was a great 
over-simplification: but in its place no 
alternative has yet appeared. The new 
Hailey is thus confronted, not merely 
with the great difficulty of being even 
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reasonably up to date in a period of 
intensely rapid changes, but also with 
the absence of any accepted framework 
within which the material it deals with 
can be organised. 

On the whole, Lord Hailey has been 
successful in removing from _ the 
Survey the concentration on “native 
administration” that characterised the 
outlook of British Africanists twenty 
years ago. The section devoted to what 
is now called, not altogether happily, 
“The Administration of African 
Affairs,’ may seem excessive in the 
contemporary climate of opinion. But 
much of the basic instability of Africa 
today stems from this fact: that the 
major changes in the personal outlook 
of Africans that are needed if they are 
successfully to operate the modern 
economies and administrations which 
the colonial powers have set up have 
been brought about mostly among a 
relatively small number of people con- 
cerned with central operations. They 
have hardly yet begun so far as concerns 
the conduct of the day-to-day local 
affairs of the vast masses. That is the 
sphere of the administration of African 
affairs and its long-term importance can 
hardly be over-emphasised. 

Although the Survey is admittedly 
based on contributions by many hands, 
Lord Hailey has once again successfully 
imposed on the whole mass the master- 
ful imprint of his own particular outlook 
and it is definitely his book and no one 
else’s. Its temper is detached and its 
tone equable. This personal note, 
evident throughout, is possibly most 
clearly exemplified in the pages about 
“The Rising Spirit of Africanism ”: 
“one of the most distinctive features in 
the picture of postwar Africa” and one 
whose progress makes it unlikely that 
one feature which the Survey has in 
common with its predecessor will be 
shared by any successor, the fact that 
the whole of Africa south of the Sahara 
is seen from Europe and essentially from 
London. 


How to Manage 


Managers: Making or Marring Them 


By Joseph Dean Edwards. 
Macdonald and _ Evans. 
17s. 6d. 


pe readers, picking up this book 
and seeing on the contents page a 
chapter headed “ Your Executive Floor, 
is it Ticking ? ”, may hastily put it down 
as “just another one of those.” They 
would be wrong, for Mr Edwards, 
despite his chapter headings, has written 
a human, lucid, concise and eminently 
sensible book about management 
development. He is, in no sense, origi- 
nal, but managers who have not read 
any of the other books should find this 
one worth while and, indeed, they will 
be lucky because this is rather better 
written and more helpful than the others. 

A major theme is that executive 
development programmes have become 
a farce. This statement, so untrue in 
this country where few companies could 
be said to have an executive develop- 


232 pages. 
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ment programme, is the first of many 
indications that this is an American 
book—a fact which the British pub- 
lishers are careful not to mention. (In 
America the title was “ Executives— 
Making them Click.”) This reticence, 
although understandable, can result in 
misleading conclusions ; for instance, in 
the chapter called “Future Managers,” 
a number of references are made to 
surveys of management practice in 
recruitment, but no indication is given 
of the country where these surveys were 
made. 

This book, like its counterparts, 
which are also cashing in on manage- 
ment uncertainty in human relations, 
prompts the question: “can advice on 
how to handle people be given effec- 
tively through the written word ? ” The 
open-minded, conscientious manager, 
who believes that the development of 
his subordinates is one of his most 
important duties, could probably benefit 
from reading this book, but he is the 
person who least needs to do so. Will 
the manager who is a poor coach—and 
is probably both totally unaware of this 
weakness and uninterested in it—become 
any better by reading that he must 
develop his people individually ? We do 
not know the answer to the question 
posed at the beginning of this paragraph, 
but at least, faced by this flood of litera- 
ture, we should ask it. 


Beneath Our Feet 


The World of the Soil 


By John Russell. 
Collins.. 226 pages. 25s. 
wm popular attention straying 
towards cold and sterile space, and 
the prospect of increasingly large sums 
of money leaching away in the explora- 
tion of its lifelessness, it is a good time 
to be reminded of that equally little 
known but infinitely more important 
world of the soil. We then realise with 
a deflationary shock that our own life 
and activity is nothing but the un- 
intended by-product of the life and 
activity of the inhabitants of “ that thin 
layer of miscellaneous rubbish” which 
covers the fertile parts of the earth. 
Mankind’s dependence upon them is 
absolute ; it would be ironic if, with gaze 
fixed on the heavens, it failed to feed its 
multiplying numbers by omitting to take 
account of what is happening under 
its feet. 

What really happens under our feet 
is incessant, fierce and relentless war- 
fare. There are up to five thousand 
million bacteria in a heaped saltspoonful 
of good garden soil, voraciously attack- 
ing dead organic matter. They are 
preyed upon by protozoa and other 
larger entities, which in turn are. preyed 
upon by the just visible insects. Into 
this mélée the seedling plant pushes out 
its roots, and from the litter of the 
battlefield draws its sustenance. The 
adventure is not without risk, for there 
are many organisms that prey upon 
plants. 

A detailed description of the soil 
inhabitants forms the fascinating centre 
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section of Sir John Russell’s book. It 
is preceded by a brief description of how 
the soil was formed and is followed by 
chapters dealing with the control of the 
soil for agricultural and gardening pur- 
poses. Here the chemist in Sir John 
takes over. The soil inhabitants are 
relegated to the background and the 
emphasis is upon the artificial provision 
of chemicals known to be required for 
plant growth. Indeed the inexperienced 
might be left with the impression, which 
cannot have been intended, that only 
thirteen elements are needed for plant 
nutrition. The increasing use of 
chemical fertilisers in recent years is 
noted with approval, but as there are, in 
fact, sufficient of these elements already 
in the soil (areas of specialised deficien- 
cies apart) to last for hundreds if not 
thousands of years this approach is 
questionable on grounds of economics 
at least; there is a growing body of 
opinion that considers it questionable on 
other and more vital grounds as well. A 
description of how the soil organisms 
are able, under suitable conditions, to 
release not only nitrogen but all the 
other necessary elements, known and 
unknown, from this vast constantly re- 
newable store would have completed an 
invaluable work. 


Cash for Work 


Incentive Payment Systems: 
A review of Research and Opinion 


By R. Marriott. 
Staples Press. 232 pages. 21s. 


I" has been taken for granted for many 
years that the most effective method 
of obtaining higher production is the use 
of an incentive payment system.‘ In view 
of the resistance from workpeople that 
has often had to be overcome, the con- 
tinuous friction that is usually produced 
by payment by results schemes and the 
high cost of administration, it is sur- 
prising that such unquestioning faith 
has been placed in the efficacy of these 
methods. Although this survey of in- 
centive payment systems, made at the 
suggestion of the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research and the 
Medical Research Council, is far from 
conclusive, it may well shake the 
assumptions that have been made by 
industrial managers for far too long. 


There is remarkably little objective 
evidence to show to what extent financial 
incentives affect productivity. One of 
the main reasons for this is the extreme 
difficulty of isolating the effect of cash 
incentives from the many other factors 
that influence human behaviour at work. 
The author, however, appears to con- 
clude that expert opinion is tending to 
the view that cash incentives cannot of 
themselves provide the necessary motiva- 
tion for workers to reach the optimum 
level of productivity. 


He cites evidence from a number of 
concerns employing about 50,000 people 
in the chemical, electrical, mechanical 
engineering, food and tobacco industries, 
which have in recent years decided to 
replace incentive systems with controlled 
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day work. They have done this for the 
following reasons: the need for a more 
human method of payment, which would 
encourage greater worker responsibility 
and interest in company progress; the 
need to improve worker relations and 
morale ; the need to get rid of a system 
of payment that modern methods of 
production had rendered obsolete; the 
need to reduce administrative costs ; the 
need to increase operator mobility; 
pressure from unions ; the need to create 
a new works atmosphere. 


The development of automation will 
compel the management of many firms 
to re-examine their traditional methods 
of payment ; it is to be hoped that more 
care and attention will be given to the 
devising of new methods of wage pay- 
ment and their introduction than was 
often given in the past to the adoption 
of an incentive payment system. 


Indian Anecdotes 


The Jewel in the Lotus 


By B. J. Gould. 
Chatto and Windus. 266 pages. 25s. 


HE aim of the late Sir Basil Gould 

was evidently to write a cheerful, 
anecdotal book that would recall a 
vanished service and way of life, and 
would pay warm and graceful tribute to 
a number of selfless men and women. 
In this he was admirably successful. His 
book will give keen pleasure and revive 
memories, happy, nostalgic, gay and 
stark, among the dwindling band of re- 
tired officers, and their wives, of the 
Indian Civil and Political Services, and 
of the Indian and British armies, who 
served on and beyond the north-western 
and north-eastern frontiers of India, in 
remote places whose names fall like the 
echoes of a romantic trumpet blast on 
the ear—Malakand, Swat, Chitral, Gilgit, 
the Khyber Pass, the Tochi valley 
Waziristan, Afghanistan, Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Tibet. Sir Basil himself emerges 
delightfully from his own unpretentious 
pages as a very Bayard—devoted to the 
welfare of the peoples among whom he 
worked, generous, kindhearted, a keen 
lover of nature, appreciative of flowers, 
forests, beasts and birds; as zestfully 
at ease with horse, hounds, rifle and 
fishing rod as a pre-1939 Englishman 
should be. His chapters on Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Tibet and Lhasa—including a 
unique eye-witness account of the instal- 
lation of the fourteenth Dalai Lama— 
are first-rate, colourful and sympathetic. 


Admitting that it is a critic’s most 
tiresome failing to reprove an author for 
not writing the book that the critic would 
have chosen, one may perhaps be per- 
mitted a passing sigh that a man so close 
to such historic events and personalities 
as Kitchener and Curzon in feud, Mon- 
tague and Chelmsford in the birth pangs 
of reform, the attempted assassination of 
Lord Hardinge, the third Afghan war, 
the Faqi of Ipi, the Quetta earthquake, 
and many more should rarely have any 
but superficial reflections to make, and 
should add little to our knowledge or 
understanding of them. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Birmingham Post 1857-1957 


By H.R. G. Whates. 
Birmingham Post and Mail. 254 pages. 21s. 


In 1857, two years after the abolition of 
the stamp duty on newspapers, the Birming- 
ham Post started as a daily penny paper 
five days a week—on Saturday the older 
Birmingham Fournal was published at two- 
pence. Twelve years later the penny Post 
appeared on Saturdays as well. 


In the hundred years since then Birming- 
ham has had an exciting history, as a 
pioneer in municipal reform and on the 
national scene when Chamberlain became a 
national leader. The story of the Birmingham 
Post as the leading local paper throughout 
this century should also be exciting; yet, 
as told in this book, it fails to hold the 
reader. The reason lies in the divided 
interest. There are two threads running 
through the book—the story of Birmingham 
and the domestic story of the Post. They 
are told in alternating chapers, which never 
quite get to grips with either story. The 
personalities never come fully to life, not 
even in the story of the paper’s change of 
politics in following Chamberlain, which 
led to the dismissal of its liberal editor. 
The author was handicapped because Sir 
Charles Hyde gave most of the already 
meagre records for salvage in the war, and 
there is consequently little in the way of 
original sources. There are, however, some 
good anecdotes. 


The Economics of Man-Made 
Fibres 


By Douglas C. Hague. 
Duckworth. 315 pages. 30s. 


This book is at its best as long as 
the author, a lecturer in political econ- 
omy, is drawing on existing written 
material about the history of the industry, 
which has been done very painstakingly, 
with minute attention to the sources of 
reference. The results of his personal con- 
tacts with the industry—based on many 
visits to firms—are less successful as he not 
only sometimes gets his facts wrong, but is 
too prone to draw conclusions, which a less 
cursory knowledge of the industry could 
have prevented. 


Mr Hague makes a brave attempt in his 
conclusions to fit the industry into a recog- 
nised economic pattern: “The man-made 
fibres industry has a record of rapid innova- 
tion. Is it going too far to ask whether this 
is because monopolistic and competitive 
forces are present in the industry in more 
or less the right proportions ?”; “ Yet it 
was the comparatively fierce competition 
in the textile-yarn field which helped to 
encourage these two viscose producers to 
look to the industrial market as a way of 
escape.” Here the author is referring to the 
entry of Courtaulds and British Enka into 
the tyre yarn field, and his statement is 
typical of his speculative conclusions. In 
fact, it was the war that brought Courtaulds 
and Enka together in this field in order to 
ensure a supply of yarn for tyre cord, with 
the close co-operation of the Ministry of 
Supply. Mr Hague says that the women’s 
stocking trade has twice changed its raw 
material, “first abandoning silk for rayon 


_and later for nylon.” But the silk stocking 


trade, which reached record proportions in 
the 1930s, was a result of the widespread 
fashion of the 1920s, which came in with 
rayon, not silk and short skirts. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Kisenhower 
Begins Well 


HE President made a good speech last week. This was 
- such a relief to most members of Congress that they 
applauded to an abnormal extent and such a surprise 
to many journalists that they reached for ecstatic phrases 
to describe it. In this year’s message on the State of the 
Union, delivered in person to a joint session of Congress, 
the strength of the man was on test as much as the validity 
of his programme. The temporary dispersal of some of 
the more shattering doubts about whether the nation’s 
leader had it in him to come to grips with the great crisis 
of American power induced the New York Herald Tribune 
to declare in a special editorial on the front page that in 
this speech “ the President attained his finest hour.” 

It was not a great speech. There were no phrases that 
future generations, or even this one for that matter, will 
remember. However, it did achieve three most important 
effects. By leaving out the usual hodge-podge of unrelated 
proposals, most of them sure to be ignored by Congress 
in any case, Mr Eisenhower was able to concentrate on 
the central issues of national security. Thus, though the 
style of the speech was undistinguished, in the essential 
passages it achieved a crispness, a unity of theme and a 
healthy instinct for the cheer-line which enabled a vigorous 
confident-looking, smiling President to put himself on effec- 
tive display. Secondly, in the passages dealing with 
defence, where his listeners were on the alert to detect and 
repudiate any remaining complacency, the President showed 
himself abreast of, and on the matter of reorganisation of 
the Department of Defence possibly slightly in advance of 
the general demand for a “knocking together of heads.” 
Finally, in the field of foreign economic policy where the 
President still needs to educate Congress rather than the 
other way round, Mr Eisenhower went about the task with 
a will which he has seldom displayed hitherto. 

Departing altogether from his usual respectiful attitude 
to other people’s opinions, Mr Eisenhower held up to scorn 
those who “shot down” foreign aid with the slogan of 
“ give-away” rather than with rational arguments. He 
cleverly linked an admission that he had been caught nap- 
ping, as his congressional critics had alleged, about the 
psychological effect of the Russians having the first satellite 
with an exhortation to Congress not to make an even worse 
mistake by failing to anticipate the more serious impact of 
the Soviet economic offensive. And in his peroration he 
returned to the theme by telling Congress bluntly that 


it makes no sense whatever to spend additional billions on 
military strength to deter a potential danger and then, by 
cutting aid and trade programmes, to let the world succumb 
to a present danger in economic guise. 





All these signs of new verve are most welcome, although 
those who have been observing Mr Eisenhower for the last 
five years remain sceptical about whether he will follow 
through on his tough beginning. But there are some favour- 
able omens. The Administration has made a serious effort 
to get its proposals for trade and foreign aid ready to be 
tackled early in the congressional session. The President 
has asked Mr Eric Johnston to drum up a high-level citizens’ 
movement of the kind which has effectively mobilised public 
opinion on these issues in the past. Two of the leading 
Democrats, Mr Truman and Mr Stevenson, have been 
asked to join and Mr Stevenson, doubtless bothered by the 
tendency of opposition Senators to harp on military needs, 


is already in Washington quietly attempting to persuade 
his political friends. 


uT the immediate debate will surge around the adequacy 
B of the President’s defence proposals and, since the 
Budget appeared on Monday, this rather than the speech 
to Congress is now the central document. This weighty 
publication contains most of the Administration’s legislative 
programme and enough figures to support almost any view- 
point. The Administration is naturally laying stress on the 
fact that spending on missiles, military research and the 
strengthening of the existing nuclear deterrent—all matters 
of immediate concern in Congress—is to go up by a possible 
$4.3 billion over that originally planned for the 1958 year, 
which ends on June 30th. This figure is reached by total- 
ling up a request to Congress for an additional appropria- 
tion of $1.3 billion for the current fiscal year, a further 
increase of $2.5 billion in the 1959 year, which begins next 
July, and a special $500 million which the President can 
spend at his discretion on exciting new technological dis- 
coveries that cannot be accurately forecast. 

Besides this the President has asked for extraordinary 
power over the sprawling, committee-locked Defence De- 
partment, by seeking authority to switch sums up to a total 
of $2 billion from their appropriated purposes to others 
which he may consider more pressing. It is hardly sur- 
prising that the chairman of the House subcommittee which 
deals with the defence appropriations protested that this 
would destroy Congress’s power of the purse. A more 
fundamental complaint comes from the critics who argue 
that, starting from the actual current rate of military spend- 
ing and deducting the $1.5 billion which the President 
hopes to save from the conventional military budget, the 
genuine increase for the next fiscal year is only $900 million. 
This they contrast with the cumulative increases of $3 
billion a year which the recent Rockefeller report held to 
be imperative. 

Apart from differences in the use of figures the argument 
is being conducted according to two different frames of 
reference. There is, first, the question of whether enough 
extra money is going to be spent to cut down the time it 
takes to develop and equip American forces with the large 
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Budget to Keep the Peace 


FISCAL YEARS ENDING ON JUNE 30th 


$ billion 
1957 1958 1958 1959 


EXPENDITURES | RECEIPTS | actual estimated estimated 
[Exrewviruncs) $ billion [RECEIPTS] Jan., 1957 —_Jan., 1958 
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SPENDING SOME OF THE MONEY ment relations and trade 


union funds. 

9. Adjustments in ex-servicemen’s 
benefits. 

10. Changes in farm programmes, 
particularly as regards price 
supports. 
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missiles which will ultimately take over the role of deterring 
aggression from the superbombers. Related to this are 
the further questions of whether enough is being done 
to preserve the present deterrent—by greater dispersal of 
bases, sharper early warning systems and so forth—and 
whether the Administration is not being premature in 
closing the production line of B52 bombers this year before 
either their manned or unmanned successors are very firmly 
in being. Since the tongues of so many generals, indus- 
trialists and scientists have been unloosed by Senator John- 
son’s investigating committee there will doubtless be loud 
appeals against the President’s judgment on all these 
matters. 

But then there is the further question whether or not the 
United States should have highly mobile land forces to fight 
a limited war as well as long-range thermo-nuclear missiles 
for a world war. Although the Budget does not explicitly 
reject the proposition its calculations certainly seem to 
assume that even greater reliance will be put on the great 
deterrent. The President has clearly made an effort to carry 
out his pledge that the new defence effort should be financed 
by the cutting back of less essential civilian programmes. 
But even if his suggestions in that direction get through 
Congress, which seems unlikely, they will not begin to show 
really significant economies for several years. The one big 
cut which makes possible the rather frail prediction of a 
balanced Budget is that of $1} billion in spending on 
conventional defence. One concrete effect of this is that 


the army will be reduced next year by yet one more division 
to fourteen. 


A second article next week will discuss the effect on the 
national economy of this Budget for the coming 1959 fiscal 
year which begins on fuly ist ; it will also deal with the 
President’s annual economic report. 


Mile Nearer the Summit? 


OTHING in the President’s State of the Union address 

won such hearty congressional applause as his promise 
that he “ would go an extra mile with any one” to bring 
nearer a genuine peace and that any reasonable proposal on 
disarmament would be considered. Such phrases suggested 
that if Mr Dulles, the Secretary of State, had one of the 
President’s ears, the other was not entirely closed to the 
arguments of Mr Stassen, his Adviser on Disarmament, who 
has been advocating a more positive and flexible response 
to the Russian initiatives. Mr Stassen, it was thought, would 
make a final effort to make his ideas prevail when the 
National Security Council-discussed the reply the President 
was to send to Mr Bulganin’s suggestion of another summit 
conference in two or three months, 

In fact, the reply—drafted for the most part by Mr Dulles 
—reflects hardly any of Mr Stassen’s optimism about the 
Russians’ eagerness to reach an agreement or his willingness 
to meet them half-way by, for example, accepting a ban on 
nuclear tests without demanding an accompanying agiee- 
ment to cease producing nuclear weapons. But the letter’s 
reasonable tone, and the readiness of the President to join 
in a meeting of heads of state, if there is adequate prepara- 
tion and some hope of substantial agreement, has had a 
warm reception, even from newspapers and Democrats 
normally frosty to the “ negative ” attitude of the Secretary 
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of State. The new proposals, for a joint renunciation of the 
veto in the Security Council and the insulation of outer 
space from military exploitation, are regarded as a belated 
but dramatic grasping of the initiative, even if only in the 
sphere of propaganda which the Russians usually mono- 
polise. If Mr Stassen sticks to his determination to resign 
on principle, he may take little political capital with him. 
Mr Dulles, indeed, is basking in an unusual glow of 
approval: he made a favourable impression upon influential 
Democrats when, in his briefing of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, he put his main emphasis on a quarter 
new to him: the importance of foreign economic aid to 
counter the Soviet offensive in the under-developed 
countries. It will be fortunate if this congressional thaw 
lasts, since the President’s impassioned defence of Mr Dulles 
at his press conference this week—the first since October— 
shows that he has no thought of finding a new Secretary of 
State. 

Mr Dulles must also relish the repudiation of Mr George 
Kennan by Mr Acheson, who was Mr Truman’s Secretary 
of State and remains a respected adviser to the Democrats 
on foreign policy even though he cannot hope to resume his 
old post. Last week Mr Acheson insisted that Mr Kennan, 
once head of the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff 
under the Democrats and the author of the policy of con- 
tainment, spoke only for himself in advocating a withdrawal 
of American, Russian, and British troops from central 
Europe ; Mr Kennan, in the view of his former boss, “ never 
grasped the realities of power relationships.” New ideas, 
it seems, make heavy weather in both parties. 


Credit Out a Notch 


O raise the revenues necessary to balance the biggest 
peace-time Budget, the President counts on an 
economic rebound, beginning in the second half of this 
calendar year, which would increase personal incomes by $9 
billion. Businessmen who looked to the Budget to help 
them out of recession may feel, however, that, apart from 
the increase in military spending, this is a case of faith 
without public works—faith in dynamic technologies and in 
the electric effect of a population increase of 3 million 
every year. For example, instead of offering new schemes 
to stimulate the building industry, a popular method of 
turning slump into prosperity, the section of the Budget on 
housing and slum clearance places its main emphasis on 
transferring part of the burden, in the years to come, to the - 
states and local communities and to private financing. 
Credit, it is true, is being let out a notch. With the fall 
in the Treasury bill rate, there are lively expectations of a 
further cut in the discount rate by the Federal Reserve 
Banks ; already this week the Federal Reserve Board has 
reduced the margin required for share purchases and short 
sales from 70 to 50 per cent. And in housing itself, the 
modest recovery of the last few months is being stimulated 
by a number of small measures to make it easier for people 
to find the money for a home. The Federal Housing 
Administration has relaxed its rule that incomes of people 
seeking a mortgage must be five times the yearly cost of 
their house to them ; in some circumstances, the fees con- 
nected with completing a purchase may be included in the 
amount borrowed, so that it is easier to get together the very 
small down-payment required. The President now proposes 
that the amount on mortgage which the FHA may insure 
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should be increased to $30,000. Such concessions will help 
in a year when prospective home-owners are nervous about 
their incomes and the weight of debt they are already carry- 
ing but, even with the upturn in family formations, due to 
the war-time rise in the birth-rate which began in 1940, 
it may take time to lift the rate of housebuilding very far 
above the million or so of houses and flats which were 
started in 1957. 

For helping cities to clear out their slums and rebuild 
their blighted centres, the President proposes capital grants 
of $250 million a year for five years—on condition that, 
beginning in 1960, the two-thirds of the cost which the 
federal government now contributes to such projects be 
reduced gradually to 50 per cent. But last year Congress 
raised the “ urban renewal” grant from the $175 million 
which the President requested to $350 million, and the 
mayors now testifying before a congressional sub-committee 
want the sum raised to $500 million a year for five years— 
with Washington paying not two-thirds, but four-fifths of 
the cost. The Budget does not necessarily have the last 
word. 


Better Farming 


MPROVEMENT, according to Mr Benson, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, was the keynote of conditions on American 
farms in 1957; for the second year running agricultural 
income rose, as it had not done since 1947, and the value of 
farmers’ assets was at an all-time high. But there is no 
evidence of improvement in the generally poor view which 
farmers and their congressional representatives take of Mr 
Benson’s proposals, being outlined in detail this week, for 
changing the price support system in order to free farmers 
to make greater use of their ever-growing productive capa- 
city and to relieve the drain of the present system on the 
pockets of taxpayers and food-buying housewives. At present 
price supports account for about three-quarters of the gov- 
ernment’s annual outlay on agriculture, which for next year 
is estimated at a total of $4.6 billion, only $300 million less 
than this year. 

However, Congress is expected to look more favourably 
on two other, less basic farm improvements for which the 
Administration is asking. There is an element of “ we-told- 
you-so ” in the apparent congressional willingness to end the 
acreage reserve section of the soil bank at the close of this 
crop year, for it is not long since the legislators nearly forced 
the Administration to abandon this plan, by which until 
recently it set great store as a means of reducing the output 
of surplus crops. Last year, as a result of it, over 20 
million acres were kept from producing 2 million bushels of 
cotton, 6 million hundredweights of rice, 93 million pounds 
of tobacco, 225 million bushels of maize and 175 million 
bushels of wheat. But the remaining acres produced record 
yields and this year, with the drought really broken and with 
acreage reserve payments now limited to $3,000 a farm, the 
scheme has lost much of its attraction. The President him- 
self was one of the farmers benefiting from it last year— 
although by only $2,000, not by the $280,000 which went 
to one Kansas farmer or the $50,000 each which went to 67 
others—but he now believes that more material and lasting 
profit for each government dollar spent can be obtained from 
the longer-term conservation reserve section of the soil 
bank ; $450 million is asked for this in 1959, $125 million 
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more than this year. 

Since mid-1956, however, the government investment in 
surplus farm commodities, now valued at about $7 billion, 
has been reduced by one-sixth and supplies valued at nearly 
$6 billion have been disposed of. This is largely the result 
of sales abroad under the Agricultural Trade Development 
Act, which has much to do with 195§7’s all-time record, both 
bs value and by quantity, for agricultural exports which 
came to $4.7 billion worth in that fiscal year. This foreign 
demand is now falling off but the President has asked for 
the Act to be extended to mid-1959 and for an increase of 
$1.5 billion, to $5.5 billion, in the authority to incur losses 
under it. 


Burial of a Worker 


FTER considerable agony and obvious foul play, New 
York’s Daily Worker expired on Monday. In a secret 
meeting held last month the national executive of the Ameri- 
can Communist party ordered the paper to close down, 
whereupon its editor, Mr John Gates, not only refused to 
obey orders but also announced his defiance to the world. 
However, the Worker’s anemic circulation of 5,000 made it 
dependent on the party’s willingness to continue as blood 
donor ; its infusion ran to a quarter of a million dollars last 
year. Mr Gates was censured for disobedience and the 
paper, after prolonging its existence for a week, was finally 
forced to give up the ghost. Mr Gates has now resigned 
from the party, calling it a “ futile and impotent sect ” with 
an effective membership that he puts at no more than 7,000 
—less than a tenth of the total it claimed just after the war. 
Mr Gates argues that the party could well afford to keep 
the Daily Worker going if it wanted to, and it is plain that 
the paper has been suppressed chiefly for political reasons. 
Ever since the Hungarian rising Mr Gates has been the 
spokesman for the liberal, anti-Stalinist faction among the 
American Communists. He told the press last week that he 
dates his change of heart from the years he spent in gaol, 
convicted under the Smith Act of conspiring to advocate the 
overthrow of the government, when he “ read widely and 
thought a great deal.” Last February, at the party’s turbu- 
lent convention in New York, he supported a motion criticis- 
ing the Soviet intervention in Hungary, and he has also 
been in trouble for printing articles in the Daily Worker by 
apostates like Mr Howard Fast. 

A good many sympathisers are likely to follow Mr Gates 
out of the party, including several members of the Daily 
Worker’s staff. The closure of the paper represents a defeat 
for the liberals who, by hurrying too fast down one of Mr 
Khrushchev’s separate roads to Socialism, found themselves 
in the dangerous cul-de-sac of “ revisionism,” the heresy 
condemned by the recent congress of Communist parties in 
Moscow. However, it does not represent a full victory for 
Mr William Foster, the American party’s tough old Stalinist 
leader. At the New York convention last year Mr Foster, 
though publicly supported by the Russian press, was beaten 
by an alliance between the Gates faction and a group of 
middle-of-the-roaders led by Mr Eugene Dennis, the party’s 
former general secretary, who produced a resolution declar- 
ing that the Americans would not be bound by Moscow’s 
interpretation of Communist doctrine. The middle-of-the- 
roaders now seem to have dropped the liberals, but the meet- 
ing which decided to close the Worker also refused to 
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endorse last November’s declaration by the Moscow con- 
gress which reasserted the Soviet Union’s leadership over 
Communist parties elsewhere. The United States is 
evidently not without its Titoists, and there may be fresh 
quarrels among the few survivors of American Communism, 


Kink in the Pipe Lines 


HE expanding natural gas industry, which added nearly 
se million customers in 1957 and hopes for nearly three 
million more by 1960, may burn to serve in vain if the 
Supreme Court does not soon come to its rescue. The 
pipe lines through which the gas goes to the consuming 
centres in the north and west have been tied up in knots 
by a court decision that they must secure the consent of 
all the gas companies they supply—an impossible condition 
—before they can raise the prices they charge. In the past, 
the Federal Power Commission, which regulates the gas pipe 
lines, has permitted them to raise their rates while waiting 
for their applications to be dealt with ; the additional income 
has been held in bond until the approval of the commission 
was forthcoming. 

In November, however, when the city of Memphis 
appealed against higher rates charged by the United Gas 
Pipe Line Company, the federal court held that the standard 
contract signed by all the pipe lines’ customers did not give 
effective advance assent to increases in rates. It decided 
that the company should have invoked the alternative pro- 
cedure of asking for a full-scale investigation of its rates 
by the FPC. This is not only time-consuming and likely 
to swamp the FPC if applied wholesale; it also does not 
provide for higher rates while the investigation is going on. 
The decision may mean that the companies must pay back 
$200 million or more in recent higher charges. 

The FPC, which agrees with the pipe line companies 
that the ruling would be financially disastrous to them, has 
asked the Supreme Court to review it as soon as possible ; 
until this is done, it is allowing the companies to raise 
their rates. Even the pipe lines’ customers, after some 
preliminary rejoicing, are beginning to have cold feet ; half- 
frozen prices may slow down the supplies of natural gas 
on which consumers and industries now depend. The pipe 
line companies themselves, frightened of being squeezed 
between the prices they must pay for gas and those which 
they can charge, are postponing their plans for expansion; 
it will not be easy to borrow money for such projects, in 
any case, until the uncertainty has been dispelled. Chicago 
is the first victim: a $182 million scheme to expand the 
supply of natural gas to the middle west has been set aside 
for the time being. 


Wheels in the Wilderness 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NTIL recently the national parks have rated low on the 

list of places where Americans go for the winter holi- 

days which are becoming more popular every year. Nowa- 
days eight out of the twenty-nine parks are open for snow 
sports, while at the ones in milder climates (such as the 
Everglades Park in Florida and Hawaii in the Pacific) there 
are more visitors in the winter than in the summer. Last 
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year the sporting eight had the heaviest winter season in 
their history, with 361,760 visitors, and the Park Service 
expects that demand this year will be even greater. New 
facilities for skiing have been added at Hidden Valley (in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park) and even Paradise (in the 
Pacific Northwest) will be improved. 

Most of these winter sport areas lie in the western moun- 
tain regions—the Sierra Nevadas on the Pacific Coast or the 
Rockies—but one of them, Shenandoah National Park, offers 
skiing within easy reach of the District of Columbia. Facili- 
ties vary, but seven have some form of ski tow, and some 
have a full complement of ski teachers, equipment for hire 
or for sale, cross country ski trails and so on. In places the 
facilities are still on the amateur side, but so is the demand. 
At least two are open only at week-ends. Compared with 
the fifty million people who visit the twenty-nine parks in 
the average summer, the winter count is very small, but it is 
a development that not only fills a new demand, but also 
creates new problems. 

If the Park Service is to carry out its glowing promises 
(made in the project called Mission 66) to gear the park 
system to the demands of this motor age by its fiftieth anni- 
versary in 1966 and, if that gearing must now include provi- 
sion for the year-long use of parks which used to be closed 
for half that time, its budget will need to be reappraised. 
Last year’s appropriation ran to over $60 million and about 
$2 billion has been the total estimate for the ten-year project. 

Of the twenty-five million acres which the National Park 
Service has under its care, the twenty-nine parks and five 
recreation areas themselves hold rather more than half. The 
rest is scattered among 147 other units, nearly all much 
smaller—national monuments, battlefield sites, national 
cemeteries, parkways, the parks in the city of Washington. 
The twenty-nine parks differ widely in age, size and charac- 
ter. The oldest and most famous of them is Yellowstone, 
carved out of the empty west in 1872. The newest, added 
only last year, is on St Thomas, in the Virgin Islands of the 
Caribbean. Most of the parks lie west of the Mississippi 
River, perhaps because eastern lands were fairly well pre- 
empted by private owners when the movement started ; but 
the total includes a skyline drive along the tops of Virginian 
mountains, an island off the coast of Maine, and a million 
and a quarter acres of swamp, mangrove trees and alligators 
in Florida, described officially as the “ largest remaining sub- 
tropical wilderness in the United States.” 


T is the duty of the Park Service to guard all of these for 
[ the enjoyment of future generations, but it is not an easy 
duty to fulfil. In the first place, the service is a political 
agency and is therefore conscious of the need for making 
friends among the voters ; this it does mainly by we!coming 
visits to its geographical wards. But in the second place, 
the service is bound by the terms of its guardianship to 
keep those wards intact and free from human damage. 
Hence it must be constantly inventing diplomatic ways of 
saying, “ Please come and look, but don’t touch.” 

In the early days of Yellowstone, visitors came in by stage- 
coach or wagon train, were housed in great caravanseries, 
and driven in groups to see the geysers, watch the feeding 
of the grizzly bears and marvel at the mild majesty of erosion 
in Yellowstone Canyon. Then people were handled in 
companies ; they did little straying and could be ushered 
in and out of the parks without much danger of damage to 
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themselves or to the wilderness. But the proliferation of 
the family motor car has made the problem of control far 
more complex. With everybody free to wander behind his 
own internal combustion engine, the authorities have a 
much harder time protecting both the citizen and the land- 
scape. However, few of the visitors walk much, and most 
of them stay close to their cars, so that, except for litter (for 
which litter bags are provided at park entrances) and the 
peril of fire from a careless cigarette, the basic problem is to 
control the car. Fortunately most motorists prefer to stay 
on paved roads and close to shops where Junior can be fed 
and watered. 


In some of the western parks the indomitable picnicker 
is kept in hand by the roaming black bears ; lumbering, 
loose-jointed beasts, seeming as tame as the ducks in St 
James Park, they have been taught over the years that 
humans give food. But even the man who aspires to photo- 
graph a bear behind his steering wheel, or the woman eager 
to give little Susie a ride on a cub’s back, will yield to 
sudden fright. Warned by an untoward gesture or an 
obscure memory that these big pets are still wild animals, 
they scramble back into their steel shelters, step on the 
starter, and leave the wilderness to itself. The 1956 record 
in one park was seventy-three bear injuries to a million and 
a quarter visitors, but that small percentage teaches only the 
injured. On the other hand, the national heritage has a 
hard time while the name-carvers and the experimentalists 
who yearn to see whether the blow holes of the geysers will 
boil an egg amuse themselves and forget the claims of the 
future. 


The responsibility for safeguarding the visitors and 
making them feel welcome, while at the same time curbing 
their vandal instincts, falls on the rangers, the naturalists 
and the various field officers who are trained to be teachers 
and police officers as well as experts in geology, nature con- 
servation, mountain climbing, first aid and how to build a 
camp fire in a high wind. They shepherd groups of city 
boys on their hikes into Yosemite, they quiet the fears of 
young typists whose first contact with empty space is the 
breath-taking mule trip down into the Grand Canyon ; they 
manage packhorse trips into the primitive regions of Yellow- 
stone, watch over ski trails, or guide bird lovers through the 
winding water reaches of the Everglades. The educational 
demands made on them are not usually profound, but they 
cover a very wide range and their training is a major pre- 
occupation of the Park Service. 
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The ten-year project of development called 
Mission 66 means in many of the parks that 
the wilderness must be adapted to the motor 
age, an aim loaded with contradictions. The 
newest attempt to reconcile these can be seen 
at Colter Bay, a lakeside reservation in the 
Grand Teton National Park, which was shown 
as a model to park superintendents holding 

| their biennial conference about a month ago. 
) || Hidden from the road and in sight of peaks 
that rival the best of the Alps, an organised 
camping ground offers a variety of accommo- 
dation for 3,000 people. Those who come in 
their own caravans are assigned a parking 
space with electric current, drinking water and 
plumbing connections laid on. Those who 
choose to sleep under canvas get a tent site, a 
parking space, a campfire with grill for cook- 
ing, and toilet facilities just down the path. 
Group campers are allotted community fire sites with seats 
and picnic tables. Those who do not trust tents may rent 
furnished log cabins, while docks are provided for those 
who bring motor boats on trailers. The centre of this 
informal village holds an assembly hall, a cafeteria and a 
set of food shops as well as a governing headquarters. 

Obviously Colter Bay is better tuned to the motor age 
than are the great caravanseries built in the nineteenth 
century, but the day of the big hotel in the national parks 
is by no means gone. The Park Service has recently 
announced a new million-dollar lodge in prospect at Yose- 
mite, extensive hotel improvements for the Grand Canyon 
and additions at Glacier and Shenandoah ; but in Florida 
it was decided that space in the Everglades National Park 
was too limited and that additional overnight facilities could 
better be provided oustide its boundaries. Yet even with 
such attempts to preserve the wilderness, those who love it 
for its own sake have a feeling in their bones that its days 
are limited. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Last June, there was $6.2 billion worth of materials in 
the strategic reserve, and 63 of the 76 purchasing pro- 
grammes had been completed: These are designed to carry 
the United States through a three-year war, rather than 
the five-year one originally contemplated when the stock- 
pile was set up. In future, purchases will be smaller, with 
an emphasis on finished goods rather than raw materials 
which there might not be time to process, and the most 
serious question, which a committee is about to answer, 
may be how to dispose of materials which are not now 
needed without upsetting already depressed markets. 


* * * 


In 1956 all the property in the United States subject to 
local property taxes was assessed at a value of $280 billion. 
Such taxes provide all but about 10 per cent of local 
revenues. Of the assessed values, which are often much less 
than actual market values, more than a half was for non- 
farm residential property, and a quarter for commercial 
and industrial property. New York had the largest share, 
$36 billion, of any state, Vermont the smallest with only 
$429 million. 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability under the 
National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
78 Branches in Greater New York 
71 Overseas Branches, Offices, and Affiliates 
London Branches : 117 Old Broad St., E.C.2 
17, Bruton St., W.1 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1957 








ASSETS 
CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS..............0e-ee08 $1,899,087,995 
U.S. GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS .............00 1,156,472,300 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES.............-06 388,845,587 
NEE TIBI og 5 Sec ooo ec boule Hcwbacee wha 110,759,623 
A pacha eon dN a ele gr ekadeeenn 3,867,671,355 
CUSTOMERS’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY ..........---- 122,334,561 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK.............-002% 18,600,000 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION. .......--> 7,000,000 
BANK PREMISES, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT.......- 40,847,145 
ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES..........---++5 15,495,482 
a Ns ks hb Sk kawdaeriveeteretiaweaeee 9,636,833 
FOU viaweiceicance slats soba she es ean aene ewe $7,636,750,881 
LIABILITIES 

MNOS os. Seaeeii3t cares thai wacewent $6,692,688 ,345 
LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS............ 129,641,006 
DUE TO FOREIGN CENTRAL BANKS...........---0+ 6,292,900 
RESERVES : 

RINANNED THQCOUIE Sis ioc d hc cdecccsidesece es 32,873,784 

TAXES AND ACCRUED EXPENSES...........+-0: 64,675,406 

Ne satirds- wa cdaitcdsneekat tiene 8,280,000 
CRS areas be. veer rs «++ $240,000,000 

(12,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
WMI gokart we eee -- 380,000,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS............... 82,299,440 

SHAMEHOEDORS EQUTEY 6.6 oskccccccccccccccss 702,299,440 

DUE is sisiabdnditascibaialene tees Seaazas $7,636,750,881 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 
$387,489,791 of United States Government Obligations and $7,795,200 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 

Purposes required or permitted by law. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Chairman of the Board President Vice-Chairman of the Board 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER RICHARD S. PERKINS 


CITY BANK FARMERS 


Trust Company 





Head Office : 22 William Street, New York 
Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New 
York for separate administration of trust functions 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1957 


ASSETS 
CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS...........0.eeeeece ‘ $49,774,371 
U.S. GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. .............006 79,146,632 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES..............55 23,911,032 
SON CNIS is keh dARteee a eihascesctaeees 2,300,975 
NS oiled ig haan eaietes eas wa meee Salama 2,342,908 
REAL Estate LOANS AND SECURITIES...........--- 1 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK..........-0e20eee8 600,000 
BANK PREMISES, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT....... 2,800,511 
PRN PRINENs 6 50a wnedwanwadas ddaewhioknae susan 5,010,874 
DOE iccicenivieicninniinmeiaiiain wee $165,887,304 
LIABILITIES 
Gi cctnadenee Heated ethan ecae esas $124,176,818 
OU iii occa dtctelnecewaeds Ceobaeeceeys 8,245,533 
(Includes Reserve for Dividend $721,371) 

Cn, cacarwacataeadnede sa caws $10,000,000 

Sn ee ee eee 10,000,000 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS..............- 13,464,953 
MANURE ENE TOGHNIY 6c ood ca vikcwexcwtvccnun 33,464,953 
TG inka tcdasncebensebieksnsseoceiee $165,887,304 


$6,487,480 of United States Government Obligations are pledged to secure 
Public Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Chairman of the Board President 
RICHARD S. PERKINS EBEN W. PYNE 
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We shall be glad to send, upon request, a complete copy of the 1957 “ Report 
to the Shareholders” of THe First NATIONAL CriTy BANK oF NEw YorK 
and City BaNkK FARMERS Trust COMPANY. 
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THE KING EDWARD SHERATON 
WELCOMES YOU TO 
TORONTO, ONT. 


When you visit Canada or America you will find that the name standing 
for gracious hospitality and first-class travel accommodations is Sheraton, 
In Toronto, in Montreal, in Hamilton, Ont., in Niagara Falls — 
and clear across the United States from Boston to San Francisco — there are 
Sheraton Hotels to serve you. These hotels have become first choice of 
International visitors, as well as Americans, for many reasons. Here are a fews 


¢ Reservations held if ships or planes are delayed 
¢ Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 
¢ Bilingual departments * Sheraton’s Family Plan: 


No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
(except in New York, Syracuse, Los Angeles and French Lick) 


For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Alberto de Leon, 
Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N. Y., U. S. A. 


THE WELCOME IS WONDERFUL AT 


SHERATON HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 


EASTERN DIV. PROVIDENCE DETROIT FRENCH LICK, Ind. LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK Sheraton-Biltmore Sheraton-Cadillaeé French Lick-Sheraton Sheraton-Town House 
Park-Sheraton SPRINGFIELD, Mass. CINCINNATI RAPID CITY, S.D. PASADENA 
Sheraton-Astor Sheraton-Kimball Sheraton-Gibson = Sheraton-Johnson Huntington-Sheratom 
Sheraton-McAlpin ALBANY ST. LOUIS SIOUX CITY, lowa 

Sheraton-Russell Sheraton-Ten Eyck Sheraton-Jefferson Sheraton-Martin 

BOSTON ROCHESTER OMAHA Sheraten-Waitles CANADIAN DIV. 
Sheraton-Plaza__ Sheraton Hotel ee en ee e.e eee 
WASHINGTON BUFFALO LOUISVILLE SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


i i Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
Sheraton-Carlton Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Seelbach Sheraton-Carpenter 


rentien 
Sheraton-Park SYRACUSE aa Sheraton-Cataract ama e 
PITTSBURGH Sheraton-Syracuse tan SASGAS, potgy «CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa PORUNUD | ot 
Penn-Sheraton Sheraton-DeWitt Motel Opens 1959 Sheraton-Montrose ‘ 
BALTIMORE MIDWESTERN DIV. AKRON RIRGARA FALLS, Ont, 
Sheraton-Belvedere CHICAGO Sheraton Hotel PACIFIC DIV. Sheraton-Brock 


PHILADELPHIA Sheraton-Blackstone {#NDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton Hotel Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Lincola §Sheraton-Palace Royal Connaught 
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If he calls 
too often 


call in Remington 


No typewriter improves with age. Eventually you begin to pay 
more for its keep. Pay for endless maintenance: for the expensive 
typing skill it wastes: because, as well as wasting time and mater- 
ials, it produces letters that harm your company’s prestige. 

Bring in a new Remington and things look up at once. For a 
fraction of your secretary’s salary you get a machine that gives you 
letters you are proud to sign. You save money on retypes and time 
on maintenance. You soon find that the best typing in the world 
costs a lot less than the stuff you have been putting up with. 

Remington make a complete range of superbly designed office 
typewriters: brilliantly engineered by Scottish craftsmen to in- 
corporate all the latest time and labour-saving ideas. One of them 
is exactly right for your office. During the whole of its long working 
life, it will save you money in a really noticeable way. 

See, too, the Remington Ultravox dictating machine and its 
exclusive sound sheet. With Remington Ultravox, those costly, 
time consuming ‘dictation bottlenecks’ become a thing of the past. 





















SK NOISELESS 


+ Only Remington makes all & 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 


” For free details and/or demonstration, please write io Remington Rand Limited ¢ Business Equipment Centre (Dept. 3), © 1-19 New Oxford Street W.C.1 - Tel: Chancery 8888 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





M. Gaillard Tackles Constitutional Reform 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


GAILLARD has opened the 1958 political season with 
M. a bill of constitutional reforms designed to strengthen 
the executive against an irresponsible legislature. French 
politicians are aware of the discredit into which they have 
fallen in the country, and themselves are weary of crises 
that lead to so little change. Forty-eight governments 
between the wars, twenty-five since the Liberation: the 
total is too much for all but the most fervent “ ministrable.” 

One of M. Gaillard’s main proposals is that the premier 
or, in a crisis, the President should be able to dissolve parlia- 
ment—instead of the government as a whole having to agree 
on this. His second main proposal is that an opposition can 
replace the government only if it first wins a majority for a 
programme and a premier of its own. In theory, this should 
prevent conservatives, Poujadists and Communists from 
unclenching the fists they usually shake at one another to 
join hands in overthrowing premiers as they overthrew MM. 
Mollet and Bourgés-Maunoury. If applied strictly, it could 
make irresponsible votes much harder. 

M. Gaillard, however, has already been driven by the 
conservatives to dilute the mixture : the premier designated 
by the opposition would not be nominated, but only recom- 
mended, to the President. Sceptics already see the opposition 
putting up fancy premiers and whisking them away immedi- 
ately their destructive work is done. As for dissolution, the 
new weapon is probably blunter than it looks : the obstacles 
have always been practical rather than constitutional. Dis- 
solution has been unpopular since Marshal MacMahon 
tried to put it to royalist ends in 1877—a point that is not 
as academic as it sounds in a Republic frequently harried 
from the far right. Equally cogently, for a working politician, 
dissolution risks bringing little profit. In going to the 
country, how can he make a clear-cut issue when a dozen 
other parties go with him ? _M. Edgar Faure discovered this 
to his cost in the 1956 elections. 

So it would be wrong to expect very much from the pro- 
posed reforms. The interesting thing is rather that they 
should be seriously debated at all. They undoubtedly echo 
a political mood. A few weeks ago, the weekly L’Express 
reported a private meeting of youngish higher civil servants, 
lawyers and business men. They had gathered to discuss 
what they could do to stop “the rot.” A stranger might 
assume they talked about Algeria, or disarmament or 
European unity. But not at all; their main concern was 
constitutional reform. The need for more stable govern- 
ment has become an obsession with most Frenchmen close 
to authority. Fearing that the Fourth Republic is breaking 
down, yet seeing a new, more dynamic country beginning to 
flex its muscles, they see the problem as above all one of 
making the political regime work smoothly. 

Again, the stranger might cruelly suggest that they are 
turning to constitutional reform to evade the Algerian 





problem, in the same way as the parties negotiated about the 
outline law for Algeria among themselves rather than with 
Moslems who might have spoiled their blueprint. At least 
it would be wiser to revise at once the article in the Con- 
stitution which proclaims the “ Republic one and indivi- 
sible,” and is holding up fuller self-government in negro 
Africa. The stranger might also object, like many French- 
men, that political opinion in the country is too deeply 
divided for procedural devices to change the habits of 
generations, even the disastrous ones. There is no doubt 
that the Third Republic endorsed Jules Ferry’s dictum, 
“ What France needs is weak government.” Dominated by 
peasants, artisans and grocers whose horizon was their 
parish, this essentially r9th century France, haunted by 
memories of absolute government before and since the 
Revolution, stubbornly opposed a strong executive. 


Yet there is more than escapism to the preoccupation with 
constitutional reform. The price of weak government, like 
prices generally, is rising. M. Gaillard admitted last week- 
end that ministerial instability not only generates distrust be- 
tween the government and the governed, but encourages the 
growth of pressure groups and saps the authority of ministers 
over their civil servants. A distinguished civil servant, 
M. Marjolin, last year suggested that it also undermined the 
quality of the civil service itself. The perpetual crisis of 
recent years, the pressure and complexity of foreign and 
economic affairs, have taken the charm out of institutional- 
ised anarchy. France has lost heavily, for example, from 
its indecision over the European Defence Community, from 
“empty chairs ” at international meetings and from the fact 
that the Algerian rebels almost publicly hope one premier’s 
word will be retracted by another. Economically, too, the 
modern world cannot allow France to be divided into 
44 million parts, each blithely cultivating his own rural 
garden. Strong government would probably not have im- 
proved France’s Algerian policy ; but it might have pre- 
vented such a foolhardy economic policy in 1956. Over 
a long period, it would also probably have done much to 
prevent the present demoralisation of public opinion. 


For these reasons the Fourth Republic has shown more 
concern than the Third with constitutional reform, though 
with no better results. The Constitution of 1946 has not 
succeeded. General de Gaulle’s preaching for a presidential 
system—though it is probably the best for France—has 
jarred on Republican ears because of its Bonapartist over- 
tones. The “ reformette” of 1954 was quite unimportant. 
But M. Mollet revived interest in reform in 1956 by clear- 
ing away some of the Socialist roadblocks to it. As premier 
he found that the left-wing preference for weak government 
could hinder a Socialist who saw himself as his country’s 
saviour in a crisis, just as much as a Conservative. The 
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Fourth Republic still has a shifting mass of radical and 
conservative individualists, the Goodwin Sands of French 
politics. M. Mendés-France’s difficulties with the radicals 
and the conservatives’ behaviour over the outline law for 
Algeria show that they rarely follow their alleged leaders. 
A conservative “boss” like M. Duchet and the Socialist 
boss, M. Mollet, are alike eager for an organised right- 
wing party—in fact they have agreed that France needs 
a straight labour-conservative fight. But, even without 
utopianism, better-disciplined parties would greatly stabilise 
French politics ; bargains between leaders could be firm 
and not the starting-point for further bargains. 

It already seems obvious that once again the traditional 
party divisions will be too strong for real changes. Parlia- 
ment is returning from its holidays disgruntled and ill at 
ease. The Socialists dislike easy dissolution. The conser- 
vatives have brought up electoral reform, the most con- 
troversial of all questions ; this will greatly complicate the 
debate. M. Gaillard has threatened a national referendum, 
as the constitution permits, if Parliament fails to provide 
the necessary majority, but has prudently set the summer 
holidays as the time-limit for the debates. 

Is it wise, then, to have announced the need for reforms 
in the apocalyptic terms M. Gaillard used in his speech last 
week-end ? One of the sources of the Frenchman’s mis- 
trust of his rulers is the gap between promise and perform- 
ance. Another “ reformette ” will simply feed the conviction 
that Parliament is the biggest lobby of them all, concerned 
with its privileges, not with good government. The fashion 
for constitutional reform while Algeria continues to poison 
politics, and the insufficiency of the reforms themselves, will 
be taken, as the Gaullists take them, for the despairing 
efforts of a doomed regime. In fact, they may also be a 
sign that the new structures of French society must find 
political expression in more workmanlike methods of govern- 
ment. But that is not necessarily reassuring for the Fourth 
Republic. 


A Change in Bonn 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


LTHOUGH Professor Hallstein’s going raises some imme- 
diate difficulties in the practical conduct of foreign 
affairs (he has been State Secretary in the Bonn foreign 
ministry since it was formed) his appointment as president 
of the commission for the European economic community 
has for a variety of reasons kindled a glow of satisfaction on 
the Rhine. The glow is not least in the bachelor-pro- 
fessor’s own, rather lonely bosom. All who have met him 
during the last few days have discerned an unusual aura 
of contentment emanating from the fifty-six-year-old State 
Secretary. For over seven years he has devoted his powers 
with unswerving singleness of mind to the labyrinthine toil 
of restoring German prestige, influence, and security. 

He has neither sought nor achieved personal popularity. 
On the contrary. He seems entirely to have disregarded 
frequent public gibes charging him with parsimony and 
obsequiousness. He has continued to live in his three-room 
utility flat in Bonn, patiently on call at all times to a chan- 
cellor exactingly preoccupied with foreign policy. It is not 
surprising that Professor Hallstein, accustomed to chilly airs 
outside the Palais Schaumburg, has been warmed, even a 
little excited, by this recognition of his capabilities. 
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Unlike some of the much-advertised professors in this 
land of debased titles, Herr Hallstein has undisputable 
academic qualifications and has held chairs at Berlin, 
Rostock, Frankfurt, and Georgetown universities. A 
specialist in international law and international economic 
relations, he himself is quite confident of his qualifications 
for the job of driving Europe to market. His own favourite 
testimonials are the part he played in reviving Frankfurt 
university after the war, in the bargaining that led to 
Western European Union and German participation in the 
Atlantic alliance, and in the highly delicate deal with France, 
political and economic, over the Saar. 


Professor Hallstein is planning to call the constituent 
meeting of the nine-man commission some time next week. 
The six months thereafter he expects to spend alternatively 
in Paris and Luxemburg, trying among other things to 
induce unanimity on a site for a European headquarters. 
Now convinced of the necessity of a complementary 
European free trade area, Herr Hallstein intends to encour- 
age its development as vigorously as he can. He appears 
genuinely to admire Mr Maudling, and has described the 
Paymaster-General’s approach to his special European 
assignment as “energetic and elegant.” Yet he himself 
thinks that the creation of the free trade area will take longer 
than some optimists suppose. 


Bonn’s natural pleasure at this latest trophy of national 
rehabilitation is all the greater for certain administrative and 
political opportunities which it is considered to have brought 
in its train. A successor to Professor Hallstein should be 
named by the end of next week. Dr Adenauer and Herr von 
Brentano are giving much careful thought to choosing him ; 
also to finding an additional State Secretary to help despatch 
the foreign ministry’s ever-growing business. The need to 
broaden the office at the top is being acutely felt. Herr 
von Brentano and Professor Hallstein have been per- 
force assiduous travellers and conference-goers. During 
their frequent absences from Bonn work has piled up 
ebstructively, the Bundestag has felt neglected, and foreign 
diplomatists have been sometimes at a loss with whom to 
deal. Until the other day it was generally supposed that 
Herbert Blankenhorn, the competent and ambitious German 
representative at Nato headquarters in Paris, would be a 
likely successor to Professor Hallstein. A markedly brusque 
official denial, stating that he is still required where he 
is, has put Herr Blankenhorn out of the running for the 
time being. But/he certainly has Dr Adenauer’s confidence 
to an unusual degree. The second state secretary is to pay 
special attention to expounding foreign policy in the 
Bundestag. Herr Kiesinger, head of the Bundestag foreign 
affairs committee, who was cheated of cabinet office in 
October largely for denominational reasons, is frequently 
named as a likely candidate. 

It is being widely mooted in Bonn that Professor Hall- 
stein’s departure comes at what may turn out to be a propi- 
tious moment in the tide of foreign affairs. The peculiar 
national conditions prevailing during his term of office 
have enabled the unobtrusive State Secretary to exercise 
an extraordinary influence upon the Chancellor. Fairly or 
unfairly, Professor Hallstein is credited with having indus- 
triously and expertly set up all the comfortable legal but- 
tresses supporting Dr Adenauer’s hitherto rigidly westward- 
looking policy. Professor Hallstein is suspected of having 
been too ready to encourage Dr Adenauer to simplify the 
issues between east and west and to bring German policy 
too precisely in line with that of the State Department. It 
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is being ungratefully recalled that already as a model 
prisoner-of-war Herr Hallstein distinguished himself in the 
eyes of his American captors, and that in 1948 he returned 
to the United States as a guest professor of law at George- 
town. Undoubtedly the State Department has come to look 
upon him as the soundest of the Chancellor’s intimate 
advisers. But there are signs that even Dr Adenauer is 
beginning to be aware that the time has come for greater 
manceuvrability and for a fresh bid to establish less menac- 
ing relations with the principalities and powers whose 
western-most line runs through the heart of Germany. 


From Parkinson’s Case Book 


Singapore 

INGAPOREANS who follow events in London, and who 
S have learnt of Mr Thorneycroft’s resignation on a point 
of policy arising from difficulty experienced in balancing the 
budget, are looking at each other with amazement. For the 
limitless wealth of the British Government has been visibly 
demonstrated for so long here that the idea of there being 
a shortage of funds never crosses their minds. When Singa- 
pore fell in 1942 its garrison surrendered to a Japanese army 
of vastly inferior numbers: the generally acceptable explana- 
tion was not lack of valour or skill but that the fighting men 
were so pitifully few compared with cooks, orderlies, batmen, 
schoolmasters, printers, psychologists and clerks in uniform. 
This has remained true of the forces since they returned, 
except that the proportion of fighting men is now lower 
than ever. On the people who live in Singapore this daily 
spectacle of extravagance has made an impression which 
it is now difficult to efface. What, they ask can be the 
meaning of this talk of stringency from people who so 
obviously have money to burn ? 

General Headquarters, Far East Land Forces, is rumoured 
to include an establishment of fifty-six brigadiers. What- 
ever the truth of this, there are a dozen or more to be seen 
about. Full colonels are numerous ; majors are there liter- 
ally in hundreds. What they are all doing is a mystery. 
They are not directing the war in Malaya, for that task has 
been entrusted to another headquarters on the mainland. 
They are not concerned with administering the services by 
which the troops in Malaya are maintained, for that rests 
with Singapore Base District, another headquarters on the 
island itself with nearly another thousand officers of its own. 
They cannot be planning for British armies, for no such 
army is expected, and apparently none exists. 

As if the cost of GHQ, FARELF was not staggering 
enough in itself, there must be added the cost of the naval 
base, with its pay-roll for thousands who are not even in 
uniform. No base could be laid out with more perfection of 
planning. Few bases could rival its 2,000 acres in mere 
extent. Nowhere else can exist such amenities and accom- 
modation—barracks, hospitals, houses, schools, playing- 
fields, swimming pools, clubs. All that is lacking is a fleet. 
The few vessels that refit there are almost lost in the immen- 
sity of the facilities at their disposal. In the King George VI 
graving dock a destroyer under repair would look like a 
pebble in a well. But no fleet ever steams into the harbour ; 
indeed, no fleet—save that of Japan—has ever been there 
at all. And it may now be asked what fleet in the atomic 
age could venture into the confined waters around Singa- 
pore, which afford no room to manceuvre or escape ? 

Apart from the annual cost, the saving of which would 
build the Royal Navy several ships, there is the value of 
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the buildings, equipment and land. Were the docks to be 
handed over to the Harbour Board and the rest to the 
army, the whole of the Alexandria Base area, now occupied 
by the army technical services, could be sold for millions ; 
and there would still be barracks and to spare at Selarang, 
Nee Soon and Blakang Mati, where the site values are less 
staggering. That this is not done would seem proof enough 
that money is no object in Whitehall. But if money is no 
object, why—ask the Singaporeans—should the Chancellér 
of the Exchequer have resigned ? 


The Case of the Bishop of Prato 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


EXT week the case against the Bishop of Prato, Mon- 
N signor Pietro Fiordelli, is due to be heard in 
Florence. The bishop has to answer a charge of defama- 
tion brought against him by Signor Mauro Bellandi. Last 
August Monsignor Fiordelli ordered a parish priest in his 
diocese to read a letter from the pulpit denouncing Signor 
Bellandi and his wife, who were married in a registry office, 
as “ public concubines and sinners.” 

When Signor Bellandi cited the bishop, the Italian public 
was mildly stirred to know what the judges in the court of 
enquiry would do. Legal opinion in the country, as in the 
court, was divided, but somewhat to the general surprise, 
the magistrates decided that the case should be heard. Then, 
after the cabinet meeting on December 27th, the procurator 
of the Republic at Florence, who moved that the case 
should be heard and who should have acted as public pro- 
secutor at the trial, was removed to a superior post at Trent. 
At the same time the procurator of the court of appeal at 
Florence, who ordered the case to be transferred from a 
lower court to the enquiry section of the court of appeal and 
there moved that it should be dismissed, has been promoted 
to be president of the court of appeal at Florence. Thus, if 
the first sentence goes against the bishop, the case will be 
heard again in a court of appeal whose president has already 
expressed his opinion in the bishop’s favour. To placate an 
outcry in the press, Signor Gonella, the minister of justice, 
has been obliged to write letters to a number of papers deny- 
ing that these promotions have anything to do with this case. 
The fact remains, as La Voce Repubblicana points out, that, 
after the cabinet meeting on December 27th, the bishop is 
in a much more favourable position than he was before. 

Italian culture is predominantly juridical and everyone, 
in this nation of lawyers, enjoys a legal argument. But this 
does not mean that the public is acutely sensitive to consti- 
tutional issues. In Cavour’s day—and long after—a case 
like this, could it have arisen, would have raised a strong 
liberal reaction. Contemporary Italians, on the other hand, 
are more inclined to discuss the points of legal finesse, for 
and against the bishop, than to drag forward the great argu- 
ments about Church and State. Among other things, the 
bishop described marriage performed by the officers of the 
State as “ so-called marriage ” and said that, for the bap- 
tised, this was not marriage at all but “ the preparation for a 
sinful state of concubinage.” It may even be doubted 
whether Monsignor Fiordelli recognises civil marriage as a 
legal institution for, in his letter, published in the parish 
bulletin, he refers to Signor Bellandi’s wife not as Mrs. 
Bellandi but as Miss Nunziati. The Italian State has brought 
no action against the bishop for contempt of its institutions 
or for inciting to contempt of the law. In the law courts, 
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as in Italian drawing rooms and cafés, the only point to 
be debated is whether or nor he has committed an offence 
under Italian law by publicly denouncing two people as 
concubines. Is the word concubine defamatory ? Can 
the opinion of a religious authority defame ? And so forth. 

In its political aspect the case has aroused some misgiving, 
mainly because it has occurred under an all Christian Demo- 
crat government shortly before the elections. It is not the 
magistracy, still less the bishop, who is under suspicion but 
the government. The bishop may be within his rights. The 
Italian State voluntarily gave up a part of its sovereignty 
when the Concordat was signed in 1929. The point is 
that, in the first real conflict concerning the boundary 
between Church and State the Christian Democrat govern- 
ment has not stood forward to defend the State as it would 
have done—or so many Italians, both Catholics and non- 
Catholics, believe—in Signor de Gasperi’s time. The case 
of the Bishop of Prato looks, to the Italian public, suspici- 
ously like the thin edge of the wedge ; a foretaste of the sort 
of thing that is likely to happen if the Christian Democrats 
obtain an absolute majority at the elections. Why stop at 
black-listing concubines, it is asked. Black lists of fornica- 
tors and blasphemers pinned on the church doors may be 
the next step towards “ moralising ” Italian life. 

It may be argued that, on the eve of a general election, 
the Christian Democrat ministers, mindful of the help they 
will need from the parish priests to procure votes for the 
party, are not as eager as they would normally be to uphold 
the authority of the State. But how would they act should 
the electorate give them a free hand ? Liberals, Radicals, 
Republicans, Social Democrats, Socialists and Communists 
all attack the Minister of Justice for attempting to manipu- 
late this case, but since all these parties either hope to join 
ir coalition with the Christian Democrats after the elections 
or else are courting a part of the Catholic electorate, none 
of them, with the possible exception of the tiny group of 
Radicals and Republicans, is really prepared to do battle 
for the. State. 

The Monarchists have always claimed that the Crown was 
a counter-authority to the Church and they now say that the 
others have only themselves to blame for the present 
dilemma. In reality the Constitution of the Republic 
intended to devise a safeguard. Articles 104 and 105 pre- 
scribe the erection of a Supreme Council of the Magistracy 
presided over by the President of the Republic and partly 
elected by Parliament with powers to appoint, promote and 
remove the higher magistrates. These powers are now 
exercised by the Council of Ministers as they were under 
the Fascist government. The case of the Bishop of Prato 
has drawn attention to this anomaly, and it is safe to predict 
that the erection of the Supreme Council of the Magistracy 
will be President Gronchi’s main object in the next legisla- 
ture, just as the creation and consolidation of the Constitu- 
tional Court has been his principal object in this. 


Back to Normal in Siam 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BANGKOK 


6 ARSHAL SarIT slew a dragon, but he is no St George,” 

wrote a western diplomat in Bangkok to his foreign 
Ministry this week, summing up post-election sentiment in 
Siam. The new strong man, after overthrowing the durable 
Marshal Pibul Songgram and ruthlessly consolidating his 
power, now feels confident enough to undertake medical 
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treatment for a lengthy period in the United States. But 
his choice for prime minister, General Thanom, makes no 
secret of his conviction that he himself will not remain long 
in nominal office. Indeed, the only point on which all 
Siamese parties and commentators are in complete agree- 
ment is their hearty endorsement of General Thanom’s own 
modest contention that he has no qualifications for the post. 

There has always been an easy-going cynicism about 
Siamese politics, but even the hardheads were shaken by 
the celerity and brusqueness with which Marshal Sarit dis- 
carded the Unionist party and its leader, Dr Sukit Niman- 
hemin, who won a majority of votes in the elections last 
December. True, the Unionists were graciously permitted 
to join the new party which Marshal Sarit created: the 
Nationalist Socialists (Chartsangkhom). But even Dr Sukit’s 
opponents believed that he should at least have been given 
the opportunity to form a government—in alliance, naturally 
and unavoidably, with the majority block of army-appointed 
members in the Assembly. Dr Sukit, a scholar and econo- 
mist of some renown, commented ruefully but realistically: 
“TI neither approve nor disapprove ; I merely listen.” 

The new party includes members of Marshal Pibul’s old 
Seri Manangasila party, who campaigned as “ independents ” 
and won re-election because of personal followings. They 
represent, after all, powerful elements of the old ruling 
group, which split when Marshal Pibul fled. Marshal 
Sarit doubtless feels the stronger for their support ; as a 
fair-minded man, he probably concedes also that they should 
not all be heartlessly deprived of their share of the rackets, 
rakeoffs and perquisites which they helped so diligently and 
successfully to develop as one of the foundations of Siamese 
parliamentarianism. 

The Chartsangkhom now musters about 200 of the 
Assembly’s 283 members—elected and appointed. There is 
not the slightest evidence of any pretence at reform of 
public venality, and the empiric redistribution of spoils, after 
Marshal Pibul’s downfall, becomes even more nebulous as 
old familiar faces reappear gratefully at the trough under 
the egis of the new party. 

One leader who emerged with credit and dignity from the 
* democratic ” burlesque of the elections was Pote Sarasin, 
the caretaker prime minister, who took office after the 
September coup. He refused pointblank, under the strong- 
est and angriest pressure from the army, to lead the new 
government. He insisted that Dr Sukit had won the right 
at the elections to form a government: “ The elections would 
have no meaning if I, not elected, took office.” He has 
indicated, however, that he may take part in the elections 
in four years’ time, when the constitutional appointment 
of “‘ second category” members has been abolished. Pote 
Sarasin’s prestige at present stands high among the limited 
minority of informed Siamese who take an intelligent 
interest in politics. 

Nai Khuang’s conservative Democrats, who won 39 seats 
(against the Unionists’ 45), remain doggedly in opposition. 
Khuang may even find himself in expedient alliance at times 
with the remnants (12 seats) of Nai Thep’s Socialist front. 
Khuang’s conservatives scored well in Bangkok, despite 
the concentrated campaign for over two years against 
Seato, American aid and Siam’s anti-communist policy. 
There is still comfort for the West in this popular steadfast- 
ness on. international matters, although the unchanged 
political facts of life inside Siam must also be accepted: 
army domination, corruption and graft. 

One final point. There is now no doubt in diplomatic 
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circles in Bangkok that Marsahl Pibul Songgram is finished. 
Marshal Sarit’s assurance has ended speculation over a 
possible comeback. The King, it is reported, has been 
increasingly outspoken in his personal denunciation of the 
exiled leader, and has even asserted that Marshal Pibul 
intended to set up an open dictatorship—as distinct from 
the kind disguised as democracy. 


Pressures on Israel’s Coalition 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


HE Hebrew press is full of cartoons ridiculing the new 
T coalition government, which is exactly the same as the 
previous one. The same question is asked again and again: 
why was this crisis necessary, if after three weeks of excite- 
ment, negotiations, mutual accusation and speculation 
everything is as it was before Mr Ben-Gurion’s resignation ? 
And how can it be explained that men who were accused 
of nothing less than sabotaging Israel’s defence effort should 
still remain members of the cabinet ? 

There is no satisfactory answer to either question. And 
at this stage it is more profitable to ask a further one: will 
this cabinet manage to work together harmoniously until 
the next elections, which are due in 1959? The coalition 
partners have expressed their willingness to do so. But the 
Knesset debate that followed the presentation of the new 
cabinet proved that differences of opinion are as sharp as 
ever. Mapam sticks to its neutralist conception. Achduth 
Avoda is opposed to co-operation with “ Nazi generals.” 
The rift between the parties on foreign policy runs deep 
between Mapai and the two left-wing parties. 

Difficulties over domestic policy are to be expected too. 
Income from the bond drives in the United States is less 
than in former years owing to the American business r¢ces- 
sion. The $75 million loan by the Export-Import Bank has 
not yet been granted, although negotiations have been going 
on for many months, and it is expected that it will be much 
lower than the original figure. Foreign currency incsme, 
it is true, is still considerable ; German reparations are at 
their height and personal restitution payments increase 
yearly and may reach $50 million in 1958. But tinie is 
running short. Everybody agrees that the standard of living 
is much too high in relation to actual earnings and that 
thoroughgoing reforms are needed if the shock expected in 
1962 when German reparations end is to be cushioned. 

This can be done only by increasing productivity, cutting 
down consumption and pushing exports. This slogan has 
been repeated ad nauseam ; but although physical develop- 
ment is impressive and production has risen, the profitability 
of many enterprises is doubtful as they are kept going by 
ar intricate system of open and disguised subsidies. Every 
attempt to keep down wages is stubbornly opposed by 
Mapam and Achduth Avoda, while Mapai, keeping an 
anxious eye on the prospective voter, is afraid of drastic 
measures. But the celebrations for the tenth anniversary of 
the foundation of the State, which are to start in April, 
will overshadow everything else, and make Mapai more 
likely to postpone reforms unpalatable to the left-wing 
parties. The celebrations should, therefore, help to keep 
the coalition together. 

So should the pressure from the opposition parties. One 
of the orthodox representatives in the Knesset made an 
illuminating speech in the debate on the new coalition. It 
showed that the religious group is pressing its demands with 
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the utmost vigour, and that Mr Ben-Gurion would have a 
very difficult time if he ever had to heed their demands in 
order to buy their backing in a coalition. 

The professed goal of the orthodox parties has always 
been the recognition of religious law as the law of the land. 
Even today the authority of the rabbinical courts is far- 
flung, as far as Jews are concerned. They are married by 
the Rabbi, divorced by him and buried by a burial society 
under rabbinical supervision. This set-up still stems from 
the time of the British Mandate when every community, 
Jews, Christian and Moslem alike, was left to look after 
everything concerning personal status. No reform has so 
far been introduced, although freethinkers complain that 
under rabbinical law no marriage between a Jew and a 
Gentile is possible and that some other laws, deriving from 
a purely patriarchal society, lead to hardship for women. 
Suggestions that the religious authorities themselves should 
introduce reforms have met with no response. On the con- 
trary, the religious parties have pressed consistently for con- 
cessions, and have successfully forced the municipalities— 
except “ red Haifa *°—to suspend public traffic on Saturday ; 
they have also persuaded the Ministry of Transport not to 
run the railway on the day of rest. In addition, the sale of 
pork has recently been forbidden in a number of towns and 
the religious parties press for further concessions, bes ause 
they know well that many of the new immigrants cling to 
strict observance ot religious customs. 

Lately freethinkers in Israel have been shocked into 
increased watchfulness against orthodox pressure. A fairly 
large number of Christian women have immigrated from 
eastern Europe with their Jewish husbands. They have 
encountered a certain amount of animosity, especially in 
small villages where bickerings between immigrants from 
different countries are not unusual. These conflicts were 
already being discussed in the press when an unfortunate 
incident focused attention on the problem. The child of 
a Christian mother and a Jewish father who had died and 
was refused burial in a Christian cemetery was interred just 
outside the Jewish cemetery of the village where the parents 
were living. This brought indignant protests from many 
quarters and there were proposals to set up municipal burial 
societies so that the citizen would be freed from the super- 
vision of the rabbinate. Orthodox circles, however, defeaded 
the decision of the rabbi who had ordered the separate 
burial, by citations from religious law. And in the speech 
in the Knesset already mentioned one of the foremost 
orthodox representatives denounced in violent terms every 
attempt to change time-honoured customs, even in the 
slightest degree, and asked Gentile women who are married 
to Jews to embrace the Jewish religion because they could 
not otherwise be integrated into the Jewish community. 

The separation of church from state in Israel is, in fact, 
far from complete. This is not surprising ; religious and 
national traditions are intimately intertwined. The strong 
pressure of orthodox circles has until now prevented the 
writing of a formal constitution, for Mapai was convinced 
that a fight over this very controversial issue would split 
the community as perhaps no other issue could. But Mr 
Ben-Gurion knows, too, that the free-thinking section of the 
public would resist further concessions to orthodoxy. 


Correction—The word “ dictaphone,” which was used 
on page 123 of The Economist last week in an article on 
the Grundig enterprises, is a trade name of the Dictaphone 
Company ; the term “ dictating machine ” should have been 
used instead. 
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railways came to 
Uruguay 


The building of the first railway system in Uruguay 
was Started in 1868 —five years after the Bank of London and 
South America opened its doors in Montevideo. 

Since then, commerce with Latin America has increased 
enormously, and with it have grown the influence and interests of 
the Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique position 
as the only British bank in Latin America. It has Branches in 
most of the important trading centres of that vast 
continent. Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions are received 
regularly from Branches overseas and are summarized in the 
Bank’s Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to 
customers and made available to those who have business in 
Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON office: 40-66 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE'S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, ZURICH. 
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Five years before | Friend in the East 


FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 
take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 
of The Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you—and 
no one is better qualified to do so. The Bank which he 
represents links East and West through a system of 
branches which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete 
and up-to-date banking services, sustained by wide 
knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, travel 
and investment. In particular a highly effective credit 
information service and skilled assistance and advice 
are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking 


new business connexions in Asian markets. 


THE 
CHARTERED BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg i 
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PROSPECTS FOR 1958 


Thin Ice for Investors 


It is safe to predict that this year’s Derby winner will be a three year old and not a rhinoceros. The 

investor at the outset of 1958 lacks any fixed point of certainty. He may hope that sterling this year 

will be strong enough to ride the autumn squalls. He will pray that America will stop industrial 

recession developing into serious slump. He must presume that the Government’s monetary 

policy is unchanged. The one certain assumption that he can make is that there will not this year 

be a boom on the London Stock Exchange. He must try to pick his way through a market more 
confused and threatening than any since the wap. 


widespread pressure on profits (not in this country 

alone); a tailing off in the rate of indus- 
trial investment ; a world-wide fall in commodity 
prices ; and a flattening out in the volume of world 
trade that could well turn into a fall. Mr Thorneycroft 
did not create these facts, though his emphatic decision 
to defend sterling at all costs determined the shape of 
the market’s reaction to them. Mr Heathcoat Amory 
cannot abolish them and he, too, proclaims his deter- 
mination to defend sterling. 

Not for more than a generation has the investor been 
so well paid for avoiding long term investment. That 
is one of the consequences of 7 per cent Bank rate that 
cannot be ignored. The investor who decides today to 
put his money on deposit 
in a bank at five per cent 


Ts bear market in industrial stocks rests on 


has £500 or {£1,000 in hand, he can place it for six 
months with a leading hire purchase finance house at 

+ per cent per annum. If he fancies gilt-edged, the 
shorts will yield him more than the longs. That he is 
more than usually uninvested must explain part of the 
phenomenal success of such recent new issues as BP 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, for stagging is an ideal short- 
term adventure for those with spare money. It is strange 
that this rise in the returns on short-term investment— 
which ought to be a powerful incentive to saving—has 
not so far been extended to the investments intended 
specifically for the small saver. Neither the yield on 
the “ national savings” media nor that on the shares 
of most building societies has been revised. 

A second big change also springs from the decisions 
of September 19th. The 
relative attractiveness of 


draws without risk of 
depreciation a better net 
return than was earned a 
mere couple of years ago 
on many investments since 
slashed by market depre- 
ciation. This explains the 
growth of bank deposit 
accounts at the expense of 
current accounts—at con- 
siderable cost to the 
profits of the banks. If he 





THE PRICE OF MONEY 


End 1955 End 1956 End 1957 
Gross yields per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Consols 23% 
British Transport 3% 1978/88 
Bank deposits 
H.P. deposits 
Building Society shares 
The Economist Share Indicator.... 5-01 5-91 


THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES 


Copper (per ton) 

Tin (per ton) 

Lead (per ton) 

Rg errr ere . 

Wool tops (64s. per Ib.) 110d. 

The Economist Commodity Indicator 95-5 
(1952= 100) 





fixed interest stocks and of 
equities has been inverted. 
Seven per cent Bank rate 
plus the ceilings on bank 
advances and on public in- 
vestment may even have 
marked the end of a down- 
ward drift in gilt-edged 
that was ten years old. 
That depends partly on 
whether Mr _ Thorney- 
croft’s old policies are 
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pursued in full force by the new Chancellor. At least 
it can be agreed that the longer-run outlook for fixed 
interest stocks is sufficiently brightened, and the out- 
look for equities sufficiently dimmed, to make the big 
investment funds that have been steadily switching out 
of gilt-edged into equities for several years past pause 
and think. 

As soon as economic policy justifies the holder of 
£100 of 34 per cent War Loan in the belief that his 
£2 os. 3d. after tax will buy about as much next year 
as this, confidence in British Government stocks can 
be expected to return. It would spread right along the 
line from Treasury bills to undated stocks. The limita- 
tions on Government spending and on finance for the 
nationalised industries, together with the Government’s 
sales of stock from the official portfolio, would cut the 
supply of Treasury bills and set the discount market 
competing more vigorously for short bonds. The 
banks, limited in their lending, would begin to feel safe 
in increasing their investments. These processes will 
at best be slow, but the response to this week’s £500 
million 54 per cent Exchequer issue suggests a fair 
beginning. Cynics are entitled to their doubts after so 
much gilt has been rubbed off gilt-edged. The pros- 
pects looked rosy just a year ago, but disillusion soon 
followed. Yet the parallels are not very close ; wage 
inflation at home had not then been tackled ; recession 
in Canada and the United States had not appeared : 
and commodity prices stood at a peak. 

But even those who believe in the possibility of a 
firm and gently rising market in gilt-edged and in other 
fixed interest stocks would agree that a boom in gilt- 
edged is out of the question. An active policy of fund- 
ing (to which, presumably Mr Heathcoat Amory is no 
less committed than his predecessor) presupposes steady 
sales of gilt-edged from official holdings and the coaxing 
of investors into longer stocks. That policy certainly 
sets a limit to any rise. Moreover, there is a long queue 
of would-be borrowers ; Commonwealth countries and 
local authorities at home must be allowed to come for- 
ward at a rate that will neither destroy the market nor 
let it run out of hand. 


UITE markedly the outlook for industrial shares has 
Q worsened. Looking backwards, it can be seen that 
profit margins, as shown in The Economist’s quarterly 
analysis of profits, have been under the squeeze for more 
than two years, though less so in some of the consumer 
goods industries, such as food and brewing, than among 
the producers of capital goods. Inflation and the 
clamour for industrial stocks as a hedge against it 
masked the effects of steadier profits ; but the decisions 
of last September made it less attractive to hedge 
against inflation and exposed industry to the triple 
hazard of dear money, difficult borrowing and a check 
to industrial expansion. The investor must now con- 
centrate entirely on future earnings. 

Falling commodity prices, a real though small increase 
in- unemployment, and a predicted curtailment both 
of industrial expansion and of international trade, point 
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to harder going industrially this year. Credit restriction 
may be biting harder before spring is over. The fall 
of share prices that has already occurred—an average 
of about 20 per cent from the high point of last summer 
—discounts some of that harder going. There are 
many who now argue that the worst of the fall is over, 
and that Guy Fawkes day of 1957, when the Financial 
Times industrial index stood at 159.0, will prove the 
true bottom of the market. They can be left to their 
argument in the certainty that revival is not yet due. 
It is equally wise to avoid fatuous guesswork about the 
duration of 7 per cent Bank rate and to rely upon 
the probability that, whatever the exact rate may be, 
a fairly long period of dear money cannot be avoided. 
Lower prices of commodities have bitten hard into the 
incomes of the overseas sterling countries. They may 
have to draw further on their reserves and sterling will 
not be immune from pressure. A strict credit policy 
will be the natural defence. 

The third main fact that investors must now weigh 
is the weakening overseas—the fall in the Wall Street 
and Toronto markets, in world commodity prices and 
in shipping freights, all springing in part at least from 
a single source, industrial recession in America. There 
is no certainty that these movements are yet played out. 
While that is so—and so long as the public neither 
here nor abroad distrusts sterling—there will be no 
rush into Wall Street nor into Canadian shares. One 
of last year’s favourite pastures is no longer luscious. 


T HIS seems to be a time, then, for careful re-appraisal 
of existing portfolios of industrial stocks rather 
than for either adding to holdings or jettisoning whole- 
sale. Some shares may be worth holding just because 
they have fallen too steeply and one or two because 
they show a significant rise against the downward trend, 
but there are also some old favourites that ought to go. 
In the present state of the industrial market, investors 
will show increased fondness for that attractive 
double option, the convertible prior charge. Since the 
lender now calls the tune, a convertible stock that stands 
on its own feet as a fixed interest stock yielding some- 
thing over 6 per cent has to be offered and with it an 
almost costless right to convert into ordinary shares. 
These terms may be thought onerous by many com- 
panies, but if they want money urgently, they must pay 
the full rate for it. 

It is not the general run of the industrial market, so 
much as the side lines of equity investment—those 
markets on the fringe that seem to stand out from the 
general trend—that are likely to attract attention. They 
are worth a careful look, even though most investors 
will not find them suitable for more than limited ventur- 
ing. Some of the attractive possibilities of yesteryear 
are not now attractive. The investor will think twice 
about shipping shares despite their high yields, in the 
face of lower freight rates and tougher international 
trade. Oil shares attracted much of last year’s specula- 
tive activity. Is the outlook for oil as a commodity 
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The Bear Market Charted 


The fall in industrials has been sharply accentuated by the events of last September, 
and a falling market in gilt-edged halted by them. Bear markets in industrial stocks 
in the United States and Canada appear still unchecked. 
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good enough to sustain speculative buying in 1958 ? 
Or will oil shares not lose some of their following 
when the big new issues are out of the way ? Property 
shares have reached a low yield basis, and though the 
main benefits of the Rent Act have still to come the 
last fraction of the adjustment may be slower going. 
On the other hand, the trend still seems to favour the 
hire purchase houses. The value of HP business may 
shrink this year, but the companies should be able to 
develop other outlets for their depositors’ money. 
Nearly all the commodity groups are under the 
shadow of falling markets. Copper dividends, for 
example, must be slashed this year, though it will be 
surprising if, given the cuts in production now arranged, 
a time for reconsideration does not arrive before the 
year is out. Active bargain hunting will continue in 
the rubber share market too, based not on the outlook 
for rubber but on talk of take-over, of liquidation and 
of cash distribution. The chosen companies will not 
be the cream of the market, but those whose net assets 
and absence of voting control invite a bid. And if 
British estates operating in Indonesia decide to throw 
in their hand, break-up possibilities will be there. 
Chief among the side shows likely to attract investors 
this year, however, is the gold share market. It stands 
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as a whole a little lower than a year ago with the 
Financial Times index around 70 against 763. But 
that index covers two divergent movements ; the estab- 
lished mines of the Rand have been out of favour, 
while the new companies of the Orange Free State 
and Far West Rand have been rising briskly. To see 
a fair risk in the latter it is not necessary to dream 
of a higher dollar price for gold. No American reces- 
sion at present foreseen would be sharp enough to 
make the Americans raise it. The investor who chooses 
gold shares now is not even seeking currency hedge ; 
he is simply choosing an industry that has not yet 
reached its peak, but has covered the bulk of its capital 
commitments. Unless he has deliberately chosen a 


‘dying issue in the hope of a satisfactory final break-up, 


he is looking for rising dividends. 

The choices before the investor are therefore three: 
to maintain a high degree of liquidity; to venture 
gradually into the gilt-edged market ; and to stand on 
the side lines waiting for the opportunities that must 
surely develop before the year is out. And as he 
sweetens his gilt-edged portfolio with a few gold shares 
he may remember that though gold is the only com- 
modity that never goes up, it is also the only one that 
never comes down. 


Fifty-Fifty in Oil 


Terms conceded by Italian and Japanese oil 
companies in the Middle East appear generous, 
but do they really threaten the profit-sharing 
principle observed by the major oil groups? 


ECENT agreements between the Persian govern- 
R ment and an Italian oil company, and between 

the Saudi Arabian government and a Japanese 
concern, have been widely proclaimed as the thin end 
of the wedge that will smash the equal profit-sharing 
arrangements now applying to oil production in the 
Middle East. The principle of an equal division of 
profits between the country owning the oil resources 
and the foreign company exploiting them was first 
established in Venezuela after the second world war ; 
today it prevails in every large producing area. There are 
some exceptions: countries where little or no oil has 
been found have tried to entice oil companies into risky 
exploration by offering them more favourable terms ; 
others, like Italy, have scared foreign oil companies away 
by legislation that appears to be more onerous than fifty- 
fifty. In the Middle East, the agreements made by the 
oil companies provide explicitly or in effect for most- 
favoured-nation treatment: if a host government is 
offered: better terms or receives a higher revenue per 
ton from one company, consultations between other 
companies and their host governments may have to 
follow. So the question may become critical: Have the 





Italians and the Japanese conceded better terms than 
the established producers in Persia and Saudi Arabia ? 

Much has been made in the Middle East of the 
Japanese offer of 56 per cent of the “profits.” It is 
easy to represent this as being more generous than 
50 per cent. But 56 per cent of what profits? The 
major international oil groups provide not only a half 
share of the profits on crude oil production for the 
governments of Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Qatar 
and Bahrain ; they also provide the assurance that large 
profits will be made. It is the world-wide refining, trans- 
port, storage, and distribution facilities of the major 
international oil groups that have made the oil revenues 
of the Middle Eastern governments as big as they are. 
Newcomers such as the Italians and the Japanese have 
less to offer in the way of experience and capital 
resources ; nor, except for some preferential treatment 
in their own relatively small home markets, do they 
control important outlets for the crude oil they may 
produce. That forces them to offer extra lures—more 
than half of the profits, a participation by the host 
government in the producing company, or, as is said 
to be stipulated in the recent Saudi-Japanese agreement, 
a share of any profits earned outside as well as inside 
the producing company. 

Profit-sharing agreements usually provide for a 
royalty, generally an eighth of the value of the oil 
produced, to be paid to the government whether the 
company makes a profit or not. This assures the govern- 
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ment a minimum revenue related to the volume of oil 
produced. The profit-sharing agreement usually comes 
into play when the income remaining with the oil com- 
pany (before it pays income tax to its own government) 
begins to exceed the total of royalties, local taxes, import 
duties and other payments to the government of the 
producing country ; income tax is then levied to adjust 
the total payments by the oil company to one half of 
its net income. Having handed over half of its net 
income, the oil company is usually—though not always 
completely—exempt from all other forms of taxation. 
Income tax is levied by the British, American or other 
foreign governments only on the share of the profits 
retained by the oil company, and the company can offset 
against this tax liability the income taxes that it pays 
to the government of the producing country. 


HIS sort of arrangement, simple enough in outline, 
ia highly complicated in practice. What is the net 
income, the “ tax base,” on which the government’s 
50 per cent share is to be computed ? Is all unproduc- 
tive exploration expenditure allowed as a charge against 
income ? Is there a depletion allowance, which is 
deductible from gross income before striking profit ? 
If so, is it the same as in the United States—27} per 
cent—or is it lower, entailing a correspondingly higher 
payment to the government ? Over how many years 
can capital expenditure be amortised ? Above all, on 
what values for the oil are the profits established ? 

There is plenty of room for argument, and this last 
question, particularly, has caused many squabbles. In 
Venezuela, profits are based to a large extent on prices 
realised on export ; in the Middle East, the great bulk 
of the oil is sold to affiliates of the producing companies 
on family terms, but governments have insisted on 
calculating profits at full posted prices, subject, in some 
cases, to quantity discounts and marketing allowances. 
If a producing company has to sell below posted prices 
in order to secure a market, it still has to calculate the 
government’s share of the profits as if the oil had been 
sold at the full posted price less only the permitted 
discounts. 

The share of the profits is, in any case, only part of 
the story. To get concessions oil companies have also to 
accept many other commitments. Companies usually 
have to pay an annual rental for their prospecting area ; 
if oil is found, the rental is increased, sometimes 
retroactively. Often, large bonus payments or premiums 
have to be paid to obtain the concession, followed, in 
some countries outside the Middle East, by additional 
lump sum payments on entering the exploitation phase. 
Many agreements now require the company to refine 
locally a sizeable share of the crude oil it produces ; if 
it already has refining capacity at its markets, this 
requirement imposes a heavy extra cost and risk. The 
commitments that oil companies assume in fifty-fifty 
deals have been steadily increasing ; only by taking 
them all into account can the total outgoings on the con- 
cession be realistically set against the prospective yield. 
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Seen in this light, the terms conceded to Persia by 
the Italians and to Saudi Arabia by the Japanese are 
not as onerous to those oil companies as might at first 
appear. It is true that the Italians are assuming the 
entire burden of exploration, while accepting the 
National Iranian Oil Company as an equal partner in 
producing and selling any oil they may find. But in 
return for this they are absolved from all rental or bonus 
payments, which might well have been more expensive. 
And the joint company will not have to pay more than 
half of its profits to the Persian government: On the 
other hand, the Japanese concession and two of the 
Italian company’s three concessions are offshore, where 
the cost of drilling a “ wildcat” well is exceptionally 
high ; and if the Italians find oil in their third conces- 
sion, in the interior of Persia, they will then be faced 
with the heavy cost of constructing a long pipeline to 
deliver their oil to seaboard. In this sense both new- 
comers have paid dearly for their concessions. And the 
sceptic might say that this reduces still further the 
chance that they will ever make lush profits to divide 
with their host governments. 


More significant may be the clause in the Saudi- 
Japanese agreement that is said to concede to Saudi 
Arabia a right to a half of all profits earned 
on its oil outside the Middle East, “ right down to the 
motorist’s petrol tank.” Traditionally, most of the 
profits in an integrated oil operation are made in pro- 
duction ; but, as crude oil prices sag under a world 
surplus of oil, there may be a tendency during 
the next few years for a larger share of a smaller total 
profit to be made at the refining and marketing end of 
the business. If this happened, the desire of the pro- 
ducing countries for a share in the profits earned at later 
stages would be heightened. Saudi Arabia, for example, 
in its protracted negotiations with Aramco, wants to 
profit from a fully integrated producing, refining, trans- 
porting and marketing company, whose entire operations 
would be controlled from Saudi Arabia. The oil com- 
panies’ compelling objection to such proposals would 
extend beyond the immediate effect on costs and tax 
liabilities to the interference of the Middle Eastern 
governments in the oil companies’ day-to-day operations 
in Europe and in the United States. 


A share of the profits, however large the percentage, 
and however wide the net is cast over activities outside 
the Middle East, means nothing unless it is related to 
the volume of sales and to the prices at which those 
sales are made. Under the existing fifty-fifty arrange- 
ments, it is in the oil companies’ interests to supply 
Middle East oil to an increasing share of the markets 
they control. Yet, while Middle Eastern governments 


“have never been slow to exploit the knowledge that the 


world cannot do without their oil, they appear to be 
ignoring the growing surplus of crude oil producing 
capacity outside the Middle East. New concessions 
granted recently in Venezuela, for example, have sharply 
raised that country’s export potential; and in the 
Sahara, in the more distant future, the Middle East 
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may have a more than marginal competitor. But at the 
same time the rate of growth in the demand for oil, both 
in the United States and elsewhere, has slackened off. 
Even if it recovers, so many new oilfields are being 
found and developed that for several years, at least, the 
oil available in the world is likely to be well in excess 
of the demand for it. Producers in Venezuela, now 
restricted in their access to the American market, are 
seeking urgently for new outlets in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, in competition with Middle East oil. And 
if the governments in the Middle East insist on raising 
the oil companies’ costs, or on interfering with their 
commercial operations outside the Middle East, they 
must not be surprised if the oil companies find the extra 
supplies from Venezuela—if their dollar cost can be 
reduced—a more attractive buy. 

Nor can the Middle Eastern governments guarantee 
the growth of their oil revenues, in a period of world 
oil surplus, by encouraging Italian, Japanese or other 
independent operators to find and exploit new fields 
in competition with companies long established in the 
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Middle East. These newcomers will be tempted—if 
their concession agreements will permit them—tg sell 
below posted prices in an attempt to gatecrash the 
markets of their established rivals. The upshot of this 
price competition, once it assumed serious proportions, 
could be a lower general price level in the Persian Gulf 
—and now that the American market is effectively 
insulated against low cost imports, lower prices would 
bring few extra sales. So the net result would be that 
all producing interests, governments and companies 
alike, would be financially worse off. Seen in this 
economic context, the long-term interests of the Middle 
Eastern governments lie in keeping operations in their 
territories commercially attractive to the major oil 
groups that have the markets. But seen in the. more 
familiar and more emotional context of national prestige, 
future financial rewards lose some of their lustre. ‘The 
big question for the oil companies is whether they can 
go still further than they have gone already in assuaging 
nationalist pressures, without accepting impossible 
limits on their power of commercial decision. 


BUSINESS NOTES 





5} PER CENT EXCHEQUERS 


A Good Response 


HE Old Lady of Threadneedle Street is old fashioned 
with her figures. The argument against announcing 

the response to an issue of Government stock is simply that 
those issues are not sold to the public on a single day: one 
of their main purposes is to replenish the supplies of scrip 
which the Government broker will use for his selling and 
switching operations over a period. If therefore the Bank 
disclosed after a loan such as the issue of £500 million 5} per 
cent Exchequer Stock 1966 made this week, that the public 
had subscribed for X and the Government departments had 
taken the balance, everyone would know what the Govern- 
ment broker held when dealings started. But the public 
must be content with the formal statement that applicants 
for over £5 million received 74 per cent of their applications. 
That figure has some meaning. Traditionally the Bank 
announces allotments of 90 per cent and over when it is 
disappointed with the response and of below 80 per cent 
when it is pleased. Outright sales of the new stock (largely 
to the banks) are believed to have exceeded expectations, 
and further considerable amounts were sold in exchange 
for the maturing 4 per cent Conversion issue. That £676 
million issue is due for repayment in June, and the authori- 
ties are now busy getting control of it. In a dull but by no 
means weak gilt-edged market the issue received a deserved 
success. It was considered orthodox, neither forcing the 
market upwards nor depressing it. Despite the pleasing 
amount of support it is obvious that the official portfolio 
holds a large block of the stock, which opened at the issue 
price of £993. That price does not attract the Government 
broker, who would, probably, be willing to sell at a small 


premium. The prospect that he will remain a potential 
seller for some time raises an unusual technical point. 
There is not another Government stock with a coupon as 
high as 53 per cent, and buyers may forget that gross interest 
accumulates at the rate equal to about 1/64th in the price 
every day. The purists must not therefore accuse the 
authorities of forcing the market by selling at rising prices. 


STEEL DEVELOPMENT 


Steadying the Pace? 


ONSETT IRON COMPANY this week confirmed what it had 
C hinted some months ago—that for the present it 
feels able to go ahead only with part of the development 
programme that the Iron and Steel Board approved in 
January last year. The project that it then put forward as 
a major element in the steel industry’s 1957-62 develop- 
ment plan comprised new coke ovens, sinter plant, a new 
blast furnace, melting shop, and a modern 4-high plate 
mill: it now intends to proceed first with the plate mill and 
a smaller steel melting shop (using an oxygen-blown 
Bessemer process). No other steel company has yet 
specifically announced any postponement or “ stretching 
out” of its fixed investment plans: but so far not many 
contracts have been announced for the new steelworks plant 
included in the industry’s programme—though some of the 
orders for basic metallurgical plant, such as blast furnaces, 
appeared to have been placed even before the board pub- 
lished its report last July. 

Last week it was confirmed that the main South Durham 
plate mill contract had been placed with Davy-United of 
Sheffield, the country’s largest builders of rolling mills: 
this is a £4 million contract, and Davy-United will engineer 
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and co-ordinate the supply of plate shearing and finishing 
equipment. Some smaller orders have been placed in 
Brita and abroad. But Consett has understandably 
not yet ordered its new plate mill; Colvilles does 
not appear to have done so either. And continued 
uncertainty about whether and where the Government may 
decide a fourth wide strip mill should be put down is 
holding in abeyance orders for the developments proposed 
by Richard Thomas & Baldwins at Newport and Redbourn. 

In practice, therefore, some “ stretching out,” which 
was always probable, does seem to have begun: 
Colvilles’ prospectus this week, for example, talks of 
projects shown in the board’s special report as due 
for completion in 1962 as to be carried out “ over the next 
six years.” The five-year programme did indeed involve a 
sharp increase in the pace of steel development—to roughly 
double the rate of the last decade. Some slight moderation 
could, indeed, obviate strain on the capacity of those plant 
manufacturers likely to be most fully engaged—so long as 
it does not mean in practice first a hiatus in orders and 
then a rush to get early places in the manufacturers’ 
“queue” of building. In one sense, moreover, delay is 
narrowing the gap of time between the dates when a 
fourth strip mill could be completed and when the industry 
thinks it could be economically employed. But seven per 
cent and the prospects of slower expansion are not ideal 
conditions for contemplating very heavy long-period invest- 
ment: when this and other development projects come to 
be reviewed in the spring, even further grounds for disagree- 
ment could emerge. 


SHELL ISSUE 


The Terms Fixed 


HE price of £5 Ios. a share announced on Thursday 

for “Shell” Transport’s one for ten rights issue 
accords exactly with market expectations. With “ Shell” 
Transport (registered) stock standing in London at Thurs- 
day’s better price of 142s. the Royal Dutch-Shell giant will 
get its £120 million of new money it is seeking. The value 
of the rights for Shell shareholders is about 3s. 9d. per 
share—sufficiently attractive but not excessively so. It is 
the prestige of Shell and the fact that it can tap all the 
main capital markets of the world that will ensure success. 
The shares will rank for the final dividend for 1957 to 
be maintained at 2s. 9d. per share tax free (133 per cent) 
again making 18} per cent tax free for the year. 

What will Burmah Oil do with the rights on its large 
shareholding in Shell? Burmah as a company will pre- 
sumably not find it convenient to increase its total invest- 
ment in Shell and BP. There seem to be three choices : to 
pass the rights to shareholders as was done with the BP 
stock issue ; to sell other holdings in order to exercise the 
tights ; or to sell the Shell rights. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


Something from Suez? 


N active market developed in London in the shares 
A of the Suez Canal Company just after the Christmas 
decision by the French Government that though the com- 
pany was now French, transferable francs (on which the 
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exchange rate is about 1,200 to the £) might be used for 
arbitrage in the shares. This change from the market’s 
previous information brought London some useful arbitrage 
busines which came to an end when the Paris price fell 
and the London price rose so as to squeeze out the oppor- 
tunities for arbitrage. The London price of the capital 
shares is now at about {£49 and the Paris price in approxi- 
mate parity at 60,000 francs ; arbitrage business is at a 
standstill, but a fair investment demand, encouraged, it is 
believed, by one of the merchant banks, has sprung up 
in this country. 

That investment demand may increase rather than 
diminish following the expression of views released in this 
country by M. Jacques Georges-Picot, the former general 
manager who has just been appointed chairman and 
managing director. M. Georges-Picot, who welcomed the 
negotiations with Egypt, which he expected would start 
next month or early in March, also expressed the intention 
of distributing in specie to shareholders a large part of the 
shares of SIM (Société d’Investissements Mobiliéres). 
This is an orthodox investment trust holding nothing but 
quoted securities with an issued capital of 7,000 million 
francs in ordinary shares of 10,000 francs each, almost all 
owned by the parent. Its assets, worth between 20,000 
million and 25,000 million francs, represent roughly half 
the net assets of the Suez Company. 

Since M. Georges-Picot also considered it “ very 
probable ” that if the compensation negotiations with Egypt 
were satisfactory “a large part” of the compensation money 
would be distributed to shareholders, it is obvious that those 
who have thought that much of the surplus assets of this 
now over-big investment undertaking ought to be distri- 
buted, are on the way to gaining a good deal of their point. 
The good intentions thus broadly outlined need much closer 
definition. Are they, for example, contingent on the carry- 
ing through of one other objective that M. Georges-Pigot 
mentioned—the reduction of the present complex capital 
structure to a single class of shares ? The prospect of the 
Suez Canal as a viable and interesting investment holding, 
35 per cent in the Commonwealth and 20 to 25 per cent in 
North America, has, however, been improved. 


BANKERS’ SPEECHES 


No Comment 


HE main interest in this year’s round of reviews by the 

bank chairmen must be in their comments on last 
September’s minor revolution in economic policy—com- 
prising not only 7 per cent Bank rate, but the adoption of 
a purist approach to inflation, seen as too much money to 
be checked by no more money. Neither Mr A. W. Tuke 
of Barclays, nor Sir Harold Bibby of Martins, the two 
chairmen whose speeches have appeared so far, devote them- 
selves at length to this question ; they are silent too on 
the major questions of theory and mechanics that have 
come under discussion in the past year, on velocity of 
circulation and “ cost-push ” inflation. 

Indeed, the bankers do not even suggest that the meas- 
ures marked a turning point away from customary postwar 
ills. Sir Harold states that Mr Thorneycroft was to be 
corgratulated on the strength of his measures. He con- 
siders that the Government must set the example by 
achieving a balance in the budget to cover below-line capital 
expenditures and also permit a “substantial” reduction 
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in taxation, the disincentive effect of which Sir Harold sees 
as a major bar to long-term progress. Mr Tuke is a little 
grudging about the September measures. He sees them 
as nothing much more drastic than the Macmillan plateau 
and apparently places little importance on the standstill in 
advances—they will fall anyway if prices and activity fall, 
but can hardly do so if prices rise. The standstill in the 
nationalised industries’ capital outlays is, he says, “a mere 
holding operation.” Mr Tuke, too, lays much emphasis 
on Government expenditure. Commenting, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, on Mr Thorneycroft’s resignation, he suggests 
that the increase of £50 million in the estimates should 
have been offset by a reduction to that extent in capital 
outlays. Since he wrote within twenty-four hours of the 
announcement he presumably could not know that the 
argument was turning not on the original estimates but on 
those estimates plus known supplementaries. 

Both bankers emphasise the danger of continued wage 
inflation, and Mr Tuke has no time for appeals against 
the pull of market forces to the unions. But he makes 
nd mention of the impact of 7 per cent and the new 
Treasury policy in this connection. On the prospect for 
sterling, Mr Tuke emphasises that the recovery of foreign 
confidence has still not been spectacular ; and he sees as a 
first priority an increase in the reserves, even at the 
expense of curtailing “for a time” new overseas invest- 
ments. 

The banks themselves, as last week’s profits statements 
had suggested, were unfavourably hit by the 2 per cent 
increase in Bank rate, in particular by the big switch from 
current accounts into interest-bearing deposit accounts, and 
‘by the fall in bond prices. Barclays, which again shows 
investments at under cost and below redemption price, 
shows a depreciation below market price of 3.4 per cent, 
virtually the same as at end-1956 but up from 2.7 per 
cent at mid-1957. Martins again shows investments below 
market value. Mr Tuke points out that on two occasions 
in the past year Barclays could take “favourable oppor- 
tunities ” to add a total of £17 million to the investment 
portfolio; but the present proportion of investments to 
deposits of 323 per cent “is higher than we really like it 
to be,” though there is a good supply of early maturities. 
The balance sheet of the Midland Bank shows a difference 
between book value of investments and market value of 
£22 million or 5.1 per cent, compared with 2.5 per cent 
in mid 1957 and 4.9 per cent a year ago. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


£50 Million Over What? 


R THORNEYCROFT’S quarrel with the Cabinet, it is now 
M clear, turned on a significantly different precept to 
that implied by the Prime Minister. The Treasury team 
was fighting not to maintain the estimates for 1958-59 at 
the level of the Budget estimates for 1956-57, but at the level 
of those estimates as increased by the supplementary esti- 
mates that will have to be presented. This total will be 
substantially larger than the original estimates. 

The quick picture is as follows. Mr Thorneycroft 
budgeted in April for a reduction in total ordinary expendi- 
ture of £41 million—an expectéd increase of £26 million 
in supply expenditure being offset by an expected cut of 
£67 million in consolidated fund payments. The 2 per cent 
rise in Bank rate in September, adding to the cost of 


American loans (the deferment for end-1956 was not é 
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servicing the floating debt, must have upset this latter esti- 
mate ; on the other hand, there is a saving of £37 million 
of interest from the deferment of the payment on ae 

ected 
until the current fiscal year, fortifying miscellaheous 
revenue). Thanks to the 1957 deferment, the saving on 
debt interest so far is actually already as large as the estimate 
for the full fiscal year, but the final saving is likely to be 
smaller. 

Supply expenditure is now running £51 million higher 
than at the corresponding stage of 1956-57, an excess twice 
that estimated for the full year. The heavy supplementaries 
now expected—guesses range above {£200 million—are 
bound to comprise substantial further provisions for agricul- 
tural subsidies, an automatic consequence of the fall in world 
prices. They may also be needed for pensions. Spread 
through all departments will be the impact of last summer’s 
5 per cent increase in civil service salaries, which is esti- 
mated at around £26} million in the current fiscal year. 

The amount of supplementary votes does not, of course, 
denote the actual excess of total expenditure over the 
original estimate, since there are normally savings in other 
votes. However, Mr Thorneycroft’s emphasis on the esti- 
mates plus supplementaries suggests that the offsetting 
savings may not be substantial. In 1956-57, when total 
supplementaries reached £182 million (of which £41 million 
was for defence, £26 million for the health service, {£19 
million for education and £16 million for agriculture), off- 
setting savings reached {£563 million; but these were 
swollen by Mr Macmillan’s long and disappointing search 
for economies promised in the budget. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Japan Sells Sterling 


TERLING, now receiving the peak load of a seasonal com- 
mercial demand, rose early this week to $2.81;/;, its 
best since August, 1954. The improvement was not fully 
held and the rate is now around $2.814. The dominant 
influence in the latter part of the week has been the sale of 
transferable sterling on Japanese account. Until the end of 
last week Japanese banks could only negotiate their trans- 
ferable sterling in an insulated domestic market where the 
rate had dropped below international parity. As from the 
beginning of this week the Japanese exchange control gave 
Japanese banks permission to sell transferable sterling. in 
international markets. They did so in sizeable amounts 
and have pushed the transferable rate down from $2.7915 
at the end of last week to $2.7850. 

The British Exchange Control which until a week or so 
ago was being called upon to intervene fairly consistently 
as a seller in the transferable market so as to prevent the 
rate for transferable sterling rising to the rate in the official 
market, has been prepared to let the margin widen again. 
It would no doubt intervene as a buyer if the margin showed 
signs of widening to the point at which commodity shunt- 
ing become profitable. The relapse in transferable sterling 
has communicated itself to other sterling rates and during 
the latter part of this week most of the European currencies 
were moving fractionally against sterling. 

The Italian lira rate has shown no response to the ‘atest 
relaxations in exchange control announced from Rome. The 
travel allowance for Italians is being raised to 350,000 lira 
(about £200). In addition Italy is following the lead of 
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by Swissair means business and pleasure [become 
one. Visit the world’s great Fairs and Exhibitionsfof 
1958... Milan, Vienna, Brussels, Basle etc., or any 
other of the major international events. 

Double the pleasure by flying Swissair in precision- 
maintained modern airliners, weather-radar equip- 
ped for smooth flying, and enjoy the courtesy and 
efficiency so traditional to the Swiss. 


Some important dates: 


Vienna 9-16th March 

Osaka (Japan)12-27th April 220 through your Travel 
Milan .. 12-27th April gent and get your free copy of 
Basle _......12-22nd April Swissair’s ‘Fairs and Exhibitions 
Brussels 17th April- Calendar 1958’ now. 


19th October 


Offices in: LONDON « MANCHESTER « GLASGOW ~- BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN | 








IVERPUDLIANA No. 


MM. Mater & the baliffs 


7 
in ot pul | 


Extracts from the Liverpool precedents 
(Municipal Records) circa 1574. 


“Itm—Wee doe agrie that the brookyn glasse 







wyndowes of this o’r Comyn hall shalbe 
Repaconed & amendid this tyme upon the cost 
of the wholle Towne: and iff eny like default be 
or shall fortune to be in any glasse & glasse 
Wyndow of the same hall hereafr, that then 
Mr. Maior & the baliffs shalbe charg’d wt 
the amendyng of the same upon their owne 
costs and of the cost of Sargent or his 
Depute the tyme beyng if, &c.” 


Liverpool now has a civic 
administration which, in addition 


to reglazing the windows in ( i} ves VY 

the Town Hall, manages NV 

such great enterprises | 4 

as the industrial estates at 

Speke, Aintree and 

Kirkby. .Why not write 

for details of sites and 0 

financial facilities to yf» J 4 
| 


LIVERPOOL 


Centre of Industrial Prosperity 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION < DALE STREET - LIVERPOOL | 


CVvs-30 





CAPITAL 
can be 


a decisive 
factor 


for industrial and commercial en- 
terprises in their expansion and pro- 
gress. I.C.F.C.’s function is to 
provide permanent and long-term 
capital for small and medium con- 


cerns in the most suitable form in 


amounts from £5,000 to £200,000. 


Our booklet, C.3. ‘Capital for Bus- 
iness and Where to Find It’, will be 


sent on request. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Shareholders: The English and 
Scottish Banks 
Head Office: 7 Drapers’ Gardens, 
London, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES 


Birmingham—214 Hagley Road 
Edgbaston 4181 


Leicester—31 Friar Lane Granby 854 
Manchester—73 Whitworth Street 
Central 5429 


Leeds—Headrow House Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh-— 33 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh 30212 











Pll cell you 
something else about Shell... 


Forget petrol for a moment and think of plastics . . . there’s an industry that’s 
really gone places in the past few years. Many plastics products start life 


as something-from-petroleum in one of Shell’s chemical plants — Shell Chemicals 






supply base ingredients in bulk. They’re already making plastic materials 
in useful quantities. Now they are starting production of this new high-density polyethylene 
we’ve been hearing about — and that’ll stir up some new ideas in domestic 
and industrial equipment ! The plastics industry is forging ahead and it’s 
people like Shell, with their vast knowledge of organic chemistry, who will : 


be producing the “ goods to make the goods”, 


Shell Chemicals 


are important in plastics 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. Tel: GERrard 0666 


WZ In association with Petrochemicals Ltd . Oxirane Ltd « Styrene Products Ltd. 
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Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands in unifying its 
treatment of non-resident capital accounts. There wil be 
one category of these accounts for both convertible and 
EPU currency countries. The change is designed to favour 
the investment of new foreign capital in Italy. The capital 
accounts will no longer be tied to the type of currency which 
may have led to their formation. It will be possible to 
make transfers between capital accounts and both capital 
and the dividend earned on it will be freely reconvertible 
into whatever currency the non-resident holder desires. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


New Deposit Scheme 


Y an ironical coincidence, on the day after the Building 
Societies’ Association announced there would be no 
change in borrowing rates the Leicester Permanent Building 
Society, ranking ninth in the movement, announced a 
scheme that broke with tradition and the policy of no 
change. It is paying 3 per cent on deposit accounts, 33 per 
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cent on shares and 3} per cent on subscription shares— 
all tax free. These rates it leaves unchanged, but to them 
it now adds a fixed deposit paying 4 per cent tax free 
(equivalent to £6 19s. 2d. per cent gross at the standard 
rate). The deposits must stay in for a fixed term of three 


BUILDING SOCIETY ASSETS 


(£ million) 

Inc. Shares Ine. Inc. 

At December 31 Total or and or Mort. or 
Assets Dec. Deposits Dec. Advances Dec. 
Abbey National........ 278-0 +20-0 aad ee 38-6 —I1-7 
Woolwich Equitable.... 134-5 +6-4 127-5 +5-9 16-4 -—0°8 

Leek and Moorlands.... 37°79 +1°8 35:7 +1°5 5:0 nil 
Hastings and Thanet.... 24-3 +3-0.... oad 4-4 +1-1 
Temperance Permanent* 38-6 +2-°5 35:9 +2:3 4:4 +1-1 
MONON cc csccccccaces 17-1 +0-8 16-0 +1-8 2:3 40-3 
Leicester Permanent.... 44°4 +2-°9 41:2 +2°8 8-0 +1-3 


* Worthing Society absorbed during year. 


years, and they can be for any sum ranging between {100 
to £2,500; if the depositor dies, however, the executors 
of his estate will be able to claim an early repayment. 
Schemes of this nature are not new, but it is the first 
time a big society had adapted one. It comes at 
the time when many societies are publishing their annual 


Vickers’ New Jet 


ye £60 million order that the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation 
signed on Tuesday morning for 35 of 
the biggest airliners ever built in 
Britain suggests, if it is at all represen- 
tative of airline thinking, that operators 
are looking with relief towards a decade 
of technical consolidation rather than 
further dramatic change. The Vickers 
Armstrongs VCro 
is not significantly 
bigger, faster or 
lighter than either 
of the two Ameri- 
can jet airliners 
already in produc- 
tion, but its design incorporates refine- 
ments that directly measure the lag 
between the time when it and they 
went on the drawing board. When 
BOAC gets its first VCros, the Douglas 
and Boeing jets will have been in 
service for about four years. 
Measuring nearly 53 yards from nose 
to tail, weighing 133 tons, the VC1o 
should have an edge in performance 
over its earlier rivals partly through 
extra engine power and partly from the 
position of those engines. Designers 
have known for years that a clean wing, 
uncluttered by the bulges and ex- 
crescences that come from burying 
engines in its root or hanging them 
from it in pods like Christmas trim- 
mings, sets up much less drag in flight 
and gives far better lift at take-off than 
the type of wing traditionally used 











on multi-engined aircraft. 

More recently, they have 
seen the possibilities of 
further improving the effici- 
ency of the wing by putting 
movable surfaces along both 
edges, which again cannot be done 
unless the engines are mounted other 
than in or on the wing. The only other 
position for them on a civil airliner, 
which plainly has no room in the fuse- 
lage, is outside on the tail. The French 
accepted the logic of this several years 
ago with their Caravelle jet airliner 
(tail view on the left). By last year, 
most other designers had come round 
to the same way of thinking. Vickers 
have put the VCros four Rolls-Royce 
Conways in pairs on either side of the 
tail ; Lockheed in America used the 
same lay-out on the Io-seat Jetstar ; 
and the three companies that sub- 
mitted designs to British European 
Airways each used three tail-mounted 
engines. The drawing on the right 
shows how A. V. Roe proposed to fit 
these between a “butterfly” tail; 
Bristol and de Havilland favour a con- 
ventional tail with the middle engine 
incorporated into the upright fin. 

The model of the VC1o shows a 
wing that is clean and sharply swept, 
and which incorporates an unexpected 
number of movable surfaces in the 
form of flaps on the trailing 
edge and slotted leading edges. These 
devices so improve take-off and landing 









performance that although the VCr1o 
will weigh as much as an American 
jet, its runway requirements should be 
25 per cent less, This is essential on 
an aircraft used mainly on the relatively 
small airfields of BOAC’s eastern 
routes. These are the services for 
which the VCro was primarily ordered, 
but its performance has developed 
since the first paper studies and it is 
likely to be used much more exten- 
sively than is now planned on BOAC’s 
North Atlantic services, where it could 
carry 152 passengers. 

Subsidiary gains from rear-mounted 
engines are quieter cabins and no jet- 
stream buffeting of the fuselage ; the 
biggest drawbacks are a great increase 
in tail weight. The Vickers tail is 
itself basically a heavy structure ; more 
weight still is added by the stiffening 
needed to hold the engines in place. 
The hazard from stones that might be 
thrown into the engines from the squat 
undercarriage has still to be measured. 
The aircraft’s engines, being military, 
will need little extra development, but 
the airframe cannot cost Vickers much 
less than {20 
million. It marks 
an attempt to re- 
duce costs by 
design improve- 
ments rather than, as in the past 
ten years, by spreading rising over- 
heads over a steadily rising number of 
seats. 
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figures, which, as the accompanying table shows, reveal a 
slight growth in assets though nothing like the full mort- 
gage demand has been satisfied. The new Leicester scheme 
leaves its mortgage rates to existing borrowers unchanged 
at 5; and 53 per cent, but new borrowers will have to pay 
63 per cent. The fixed deposit is a move in the right 
direction for those who believe the capital structure of the 
building society movement should be altered so as to 
lengthen the life of their capital liabilities. The move 
immediately raises the question of transferability. Such 
fixed deposits can be assigned at a mutually agreed price 
from one person to another, and there are a few in the move- 
ment who would not be adverse to a regular market in such 
fixed term deposits if they became generally acceptable to 
the investing public. 


RAILWAY FREIGHTS 


Using Present Facilities Better 


HE railways’ hopes of wresting back from the road the 

freight traffic it has been losing steadily year by year 
cannot wait ten or more years for the full benefits of 
modernisation, and the improved methods that would 
come from re-equipment, to be realised, nor can they 
rest solely upon the more immediate advantages of 
commercial freedom that permits freight charges to be 
more closely allied to actual costs of operation. The more 
pressing need, examined with some vision and imagination 
by Mr C. P. Hopkins, general manager of Southern Region, 
in a paper read to the Institute of Transport this week, is 
to make more effective use of existing equipment and freight 
facilities while modernisation gets under way. 

Continuous braking, bigger wagons, modern marshalling 
yards and depots, and improved signalling and communica- 
tions will mean higher train speeds and quicker service, but 
* speeds do not of themselves imply regularity or reliability.” 
It is service that counts, and, in Mr Hopkins’ view, the 
railways have no need to wait for improved equipment to 
increase the reliability and regularity of freight services. 
In particular, he dislikes the traditional attitude that freight 
is the great adjustor, priority number two after the passenger 
has been got through. Industry is now much more sensitive 
to the “ stock ” cost of goods delayed in transit—one reason 
why road fleets have grown so since the war. He would 
like to see, therefore, a more systematic freight train service, 
with the gradual development of scheduled services similar 
to those already built up on a much smaller scale for the 
movement of exports to the docks and more recently in the 
Scottish region for general freight. 

In short, Mr Hopkins wants the railways to run a general 
schedule of regular freight runs between marshalling yards, 
with close-knit feeder services to outlying depots, stations 
and private sidings (by road as well as rail), and “ when 
required ” timings to cope with irregularities in traffic flow. 
This would involve fuller traffic analyses, more detailed 
supervision of freight train operations, and more time-table 
staff. But these changes, he argues, would have to come 
with modernisation anyway and the benefits of freight 
scheduling, before the results of new equipment were felt 
by freight services throughout the country, would outweigh 
these extra costs. Non-railwaymen are not in a position 
to test the detailed practicality of these suggestions, but 
any improvements in the reliability of freight services would 
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certainly strike at the root cause of the loss of goods traffic, 
the main revenue earner of the Transport Commission, and 


it is encouraging to. find railwaymen thinking actively on 
these lines. 


ALUMINIUM DUMPING 


Casting the Net Too Wide? 


HE Board of Trade has announced that it is considering 
T a request by the Aluminium Company of Canada, the 
principal supplier of aluminium to British users, for an anti- 
dumping duty on imports of Russian aluminium. Imports 
of Russian aluminium, which have been rising rapidly this 
year at the expense of those normally supplied by Canadian 
producers, are said to be offered at prices £10 a ton below 
the import price of Canadian aluminium. 

Can this be proved to amount to dumping, as defined in 
the Act—and if so, where do the interests of British con- 
sumers lie ? Goods can be shown to be dumped if the 
“ fair market price ” in the country of origin is greater than 
the export price, and it is this that the Aluminium Company 
of Canada has apparently undertaken to prove to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Trade. Considering the state of 
Western knowledge of Soviet internal pricing, Alcan seems 
likely to have taken on a difficult task. What allowance for 
profit is included in the Russian home market price, for 
example ? And at what exchange rate should the home 
market rouble price be converted into sterling or dollars ? 
There is not much labour cost in aluminium, certainly, but 
the vast difference between one of the highest standards of 
living in the world and that.of the Russian worker might 
suggest that some price differential, at least, might be 
expected between the Russian and the Canadian metal. 

Even if dumping, in this sense, could be proved, is it in 
the national interest that an anti-dumping duty should be 
imposed, thus raising the price paid by British users of 
Russian aluminium nearer to the higher prices they have 
tc pay for the Canadian metal? There is no question, 
in this case, of British producers protesting ; indeed, 
British users of aluminium are gaining from the lower 
prices. But, under the terms of the act, the Canadian 
producers have a right to present their case, and the Board 
of Trade’s responsibilities are defined, if rather obliquely. 
Where no British producers are hurt, the Board must not 
impose an anti-dumping duty if to do so would conflict with 
Britain’s obligation under the provisions of GATT. By 
inference, the Board may have an obligation to impose an 
anti-dumping duty if to do so would enforce the principles 
agreed on in GATT—one of which is that members should 
enforce anti-dumping duties in the interests of freely 
competitive industries in third countries. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Making Machines Reliable 


HE more that automatic controls replace the human 
T operator, the more reliability matters in industrial 
equipment: yet the electrical and electronic controls them- 
selves become increasingly complex, and complexity is the 
enemy of reliability. Sir George Barnett, the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, whose responsibilities impose upon him a more 
synoptic purview of the state of mechanisation in British 
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- The Richardsons Westgarth Group 


Constructors of some of the most efficient generating plant operating 
in the United Kingdom — for both public electricity supply and industry. 


? Manufacturers of boilers, steam and gas turbines and alternators ; 


condensing and feed heating plant, axial and centrifugal blowers and gas exhausters ; 


cooling water strainers and sea water evaporating plant. 
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Co-ordinating the activities of :— 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 





RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD, 
man THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
trial 

am GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. 
lem- 


. the 
ctor 


more RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. 
‘itish 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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Men who read... 


in particular 


TYCOONS 


who read The Economist 





S a ‘gS fly superbly 


all over the world 


TOP PEOPLE 


who read THE TIMES 
Technical efficiency and reliability second to none 
. such meticulous maintenance, such strict 
schedule-keeping . .. more care for the comfort of 
passengers (such as the new Royal Viking lounges 
for trans-Atlantic travellers at no extra cost)... 
famed Scandinavian hospitality, wonderful cuisine 
—that’s why SAS hold their foremost position in 
World air travel. 
Pioneers and acknowledged leaders in Polar 
flights, SAS span the World, flying to 84 cities 
in 42 countries on 5 continents. 1 


TOP MANAGEMENT 


who read the FINANCIAL TIMES 


LIVELY MINDS 


who read the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


ask your Travel Agent— 


he knows S a Eg 





...find it profitable to study 
the 


INVESTORS 
CHRONICLE 


Informed opinion for the active investor 
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industry than probably anyone else can possess, singles out 
this point in his annual report (for 1956, published in Janu- 
ary, 1958). Reliability of industrial equipment has a direct 
bearing on safety: many factory accidents are associated 
with machine failure, and the factory inspectorate is always 
concerned to stress that equipment should “fail safe ”— 
which is not always certain with photo-electric control 
equipment, for example. 

Reliability in complex equipment requires far greater 
reliability in the parts from which it is made up. A piece 
of equipment made up of 20 components each of which is 
99 per cent reliable (i.e. only one in 100 fails during the 
planned life of the equipment) will have a reliability of 
(0°99)°°, which means that nearly one in five must be 
expected to fail: as the number of parts increases, the 
total reliability drops off. For only one piece of equip- 
merit containing 500 parts to fail in 200, each individual 
part needs a failure rate of not more than one in 10,000. 
With electronic components, these rates are attainable: 
one company making connectors for military equipment 
claims that on average only one part fails in 35,000. But 
achieving them is onerous: it imposes on the designer the 


RELIABILITY OF INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT MADE UP OF 
A NUMBER OF COMPONENTS 
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need for the utmost simplicity in achieving any purpose, 
and on the manufacturer the strictest of quality control. 
Designs without moving parts, such as printed circuits, 
obviously help: but even these will remain liable to elec- 
trical leakage across the insulated surface between conduc- 
tors, until some moisture-repellant coating is devised. 


BRITISH TRADE 


The Year’s Reckoning 


AST year’s trade accounts closed on a respectable, if none 
L too cheerful, note. The December deficit was smaller 
even than the November gap, but this was due entirely to 
a decline in imports and not to any spurt in exports, which 
were also reduced in value. Over the whole year, British 
exports at £3,326 million and imports at £4,079 million 
were both 5 per cent higher in value than in 1956. If, 
however, silver bullion repayments to the United States 
are excluded from one side of the account and adjustment 
is made for imports delayed by the Suez Canal blockage on 
the other, then the rise in money terms was 5} per cent 
for exports but only 33 per cent for imports. On this 
adjusted basis, the Board of Trade estimates that both 
imports and exports were about 2 per cent higher in volume 
in 1957 than in 1956, export prices having risen more than 
import prices, although the latter, in spite of the sharp fall 
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in recent months, were on the average 1} per cent higher 
last year. 

Taking into account the fall of 9 per cent in the value 
of re-exports caused mainly by lower trade in rubber, the 
visible trade gap (the excess of imports, valued cif, over 
exports and re-exports, valued fob) rose last year by £52 
million to £620 million. All and more than all of this 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 





(£ million) 
Imports Exports Re-exports Trade Exports to 
cif fob fob deficit N. America 


<esesieeenenneseneniumaninnesiroueeatenenaeennennsesienonasenmmassesseiasieisileniit 


Monthly averages 
or calendar months : 
I — 


4th quarter. 


324-2 279-7 13-0 31-4 35-5 
1957 :-— 
Ist quarter. 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32-0 
ae ae. fk 346-9 283-8 10-2 52-9 38-8 
3rd ee a 332-1 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
4th a. 328-1 280-4 11-4 36-3 35-8 
October.... 353-1 271-8 11-2 70-1 35-4 
November.. 319-9 286-9 11-0 22-0 38-1 
December* . 313-7 282-4 12-2 19-1 34-0 
Annual totals 
i 3,886 3,172 146 568 399 
We cassceuas 4,079 3,326 133 620 432 





* Provisional. ft Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United 
States amounting to £22 million in 1956 and £7 million in 1957. 
widening of the gap is covered by the special factors of silver 
bullion repayments and carry over of imports. On a true 
payments basis, moreover, the deficit can have been only 
a fraction of this magnitude. For the first half of 1957, the 
trade returns show a deficit of £342 million; with both 
imports and exports valued fob, the payments deficit was 
a mere {25 million, a postwar low. Exceptionally high 
freight charges had to be met in the early part of the year 
when longer hauls were necessary to avoid the Suez Canal. 
On a strictly comparative basis it appears that the true 
trade gap was reduced last year. 

It is, of course, the favourable turn in the terms of trade 
that improved the trading account last year. If exports 
expand no more in volume than imports then, without any 
help from prices, the trade gap must grow. On an annual 
basis, last year’s trade accounts are not unsatisfactory and 
one bright aspect of them is that exports to North America 
rose more than the average. But the disturbing feature is 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


*“ BRITAIN AND EUROPE” the E.I.U.’s handbook on 
British industry with special reference to the likely impact of 
the Common Market and a Free Trade Area. 
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prospects in the Common Market and Free Trade Area countries 


at reduced rates when taken as part of one or two special 
regional subscriptions. 
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22 Ryder Street 
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that the margin of expansion in British export trade seems 
now to have disappeared: in the last quarter of 1957 
exports were no greater in volume than in the same months 
of 1956. 


COPPER 


More Ten Per Cent Cuts 


T is beginning to look as though the copper producers 

were acting dangerously late in their efforts to arrest 
the fall in prices. The proposal for a 10 per cent cut by 
Chile, followed by a similar cut in the Congo which a 
month or two ago might have restored confidence in the 
market, fell on deaf ears. The Chilean announcement was 
made on the very day that American copper producers had 
again to reduce their selling prices. Kennecot came down 
by 2 cents to 25 cents’ per lb, the custom smelters by 3 a 
cent to 243 cents. As a result the effect in the London 
market of the Chilean reduction has been negligible ; there 
was a little bear covering but cash copper at £173 a ton 
has scarcely rallied. It is £6 a ton lower than it was at 
the beginning of the month and nearly £95 a ton lower 
than a year ago. 

In total the amount of reduction already announced is 
now big. Including the Chilean cut, which at present is 
only an expression of willingness, and the announcement 
from Union Miniére it will amount in total to over 230,000 
tons a year. There is no statement so far from Rhodesian 
Anglo American, which made an involuntary cut last year. 
But it is doubtful how far a reduction of the order of 
230,000 tons a year, which was the calculated gap between 
supplies and consumption early in the decline, would now 
suffice to restore the balance. Some market estimates put 
the surplus now in the region of 300,000 tons a year. That 
may be an over-estimate, but there is much stock in the 
pipe line making the effect on the market of any cuts act 
slowly. When Sir Ronald Prain told the informal meeting 
of shareholders of Rhodesian Selection Trust and Roan 
Antelope in London last week: “We and others in the 
copper industry must expect leaner times than anything 
we have experienced for some years ” he was saying no more 
than shareholders ought to have expected. 


RADIO INDUSTRY 


Enough TV Sets? 


HE sudden setback to television sales just before Christ- 
mas is the first indication that the television market 
might be approaching saturation point. Now that roughly 
one out of every two households has the telly, the replace- 
ment market has become an important part of the industry’s 
revenue. It has not been too difficult in the past to per- 
suade customers with a postwar 9 or 12-inch set to replace 
it with .something that was substantially bigger, more 
sophisticated and offered both channels (it was not worth 
converting old sets to take the two services, BBC and ITV, 
even where it was technically possible to do so). But owners 
of modern sets with medium-sized screens seem in no hurry 
to change them just for three to five extra inches of cathode 
tube. Television sales, which had kept up reasonably well 
during the year and averaged two per cent higher than in 
1956, fell back sharply in November to less than three- 
quarters of their level at the same time a year ago. 
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One company, at least, seems to believe that the sluggish- 
ness of the replacement market is behind this decline. Pye 
Ltd. has started a short experiment under which dealers 
will offer in some cases more than twice the normal trade-in 
value for the company’s old 14-inch sets to customers 
replacing them with a new 21-inch Pye receiver. With 
sales for the eleven months to the end of November at 
1,199,000 sets instead of 1,236,000 at the same period of 
1956, other dealers, too, may find that they will have to 
offer something more generous than the standard £5 to £8 
trade-in allowance for old sets to revive their flagging sales. 


CONSUMPTION 


- Personal Spending after Suez 


ERSONAL spending last year, in terms of the actual 

quantities of goods bought, seems to have risen rather 
more than in 1956, though the rate of increase was certainly 
still well short of the annual gains of 3-4 per cent achieved 
since the 1952 recession. The full year’s figures will 
probably not be known until the Economic Survey is pub- 
lished, but those for the third quarter, which were published 

PERSONAL SPENDING this week, show that the 
volume of spending up 
to September was run- 
ning at about 14 per cent 
above the year before, 





9 months 
spending (£mn.) 





1956 1957 against increases of less 
than half of 1 per cent in 
Food pad pica et eae 320 - the first nine months of 
THs ce ccccceosces 
Tobacco ie pun eaaliend 689 724 +1956 and of about half of 
UNE. isis ae csisw's 833 887 jy i e 
Fuel and light........ 433 440 _ during & 
a equipment 640 707 whole of that year. In 
MME SScncuaca eck 938 976 es 
MONE eines ndeness 371 392 total value, personal con 
Other goods......... 1,034 1,080 sumption last year grew 
Other services....... 1,022 1,034 at a slower pace than in 
9,800 10,200 1956, but the rise in the 





cost of living slackened 
even more. 

This slight—and possibly temporary—quickening in the 
growth of real consumption covers the period of the Suez 
upheaval and the strong revival in spending on household 
equipment. October retail trade returns suggested a slight 
faltering in the recovery of expenditure on household 
durables, but in November both spending on these items 
and total retail shopping look to have gone ahead again. 
These quarterly figures show also a return to the previous 
pattern of spending on public travel, now falling again after 
the bonus offered by petrol rationing, and on private motor- 
ing. This last item is now concealed in the official figures 
under the heading “ Other Goods,” which rose in volume 


FALLING MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 


Months 
20 New orders for machine 


tools, from British industry 
PB os as well as from overseas, 
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last 18 months. Deliveries 
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and total order books have 
reached their lowest point, in 
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and probably since before the 
Korean rearmament drive. 
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by more than 6 per cent in the September quarter—when 
both car sales and motoring expenditure were going well. 
Food expenditure, which has proved relatively inelastic to 
increased purchasing power over the years, rising by very 
small quantities each year since rationing ended, dipped 
slightly in the third quarter of 1957, but this part of the 
household budget often shows some erratic changes from 
ene quarter to another. The volume of spending on clothing 
and tobacco rose rather less than before in the third quarter 
—not a long enough period to suggest any levelling off—but 
expenditure on drink was still rising steadily. 


OIL 


A European Stockpile? 


N its report on the “ implications and lessons of the Suez 
I crisis ” the oil committee of the OEEC recommends that 
European countries should consider increasing their oil 
storage capacity beyond normal working requirements to 
provide an insurance against any future interruption in oil 
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supplies from the Middle East. Europe began the period 
of emergency supply last winter with a total of 17.5 million 
tons of oil in stock, with consumption running at 115-120 
million tons a year. Not all of this stock was available for 
distribution. A large part of it, perhaps two-thirds, was tied 
up in the industry’s working stocks, in transit and elsewhere. 
At the most acute phase of the crisis Europe’s stocks never 
fell below 13 million tons, though stocks of fuel oil, which 
was in acutely short supply, dropped more rapidly. 

Any addition to these stocks, apart from the increase in 
working stocks that would have to accompany growth in 
demand, would be fully available for distribution in an 
emergency. The drawback to this insurance scheme is its 
very high capital cost. The OEEC committee estimates that 
to increase Europe’s total storage capacity by the equivalent 
of only one extra day’s consumption and to provide the oil to 
fill it would cost more than {£7 million, apart from main- 
tenance costs. The “ three months’ strategic reserve ” often 
suggested—though not by OEEC—as a worthwhile insur- 
ance against another Suez affair would, on this reckoning, 
cost well over £600 million—and there is not much scope 





No Buoyancy in Profits 


_ increase of 4} per cent (by £14.6 
million to £323 million) in the 
trading profits of the 482 public com- 
panies whose results were published in 
the last quarter of 1957 shows no real 
buoyancy of earnings. The increase, 
slightly smaller than that reported in 
the third quarter of last year and 
exactly the same as that reported in the 
second quarter, springs from an 
increased investment of fixed and 
working capital. 

There were marked variations in 
earnings between different industries, 
as the detailed statistics on pages 252 
and 253 show. The biggest increases 
were reported by cotton (up by 49} 


per cent), by electrical manufacturing 
(up by 30} per cent) and by breweries 
and distilleries (up by 14 per cent). 
The profits of another important group, 
food and confectionery, were up by 14 
per cent, though the consumer trades 
as a whole did well. Profits of the 
capital goods industries, such as engin- 
eering and building, show little change. 
Earnings of the motors, cycles and 
aircraft group, statistically the biggest 
in the quarter, were as good as could 
have been expected for a difficult year. 

The increase in the invested capital 
from which these earnings sprung was 
substantial. The gross value of fixed 
assets rose by £150 million, the value 


of stocks and debtors by £86 million 
and of other non-liquid assets by 
£8} million. That additional invest- 
ment was financed by additions of 
£148 million to depreciation provisions 
and retained earnings, of £334 million 
in new capital issues for cash, of £32 
million in creditors and of £93 million 
in other liabilities. The gross liquid 
assets of the 482 companies rose by 
£8} million, but their bank overdrafts 
rose by no less than {£29} million. 
There was in fact some call on net 
liquid resources to pay for this increase 
in capital investment. It is here that 
credit restrictions are likely  in- 
creasingly to bite. 
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Assets Profit and Loss Account 
) F and Reserves Previous | Latest Previous Latest Previous | Latest 
. 3 Year | “Year Year Year Year Year 
: A Capital (Parent Companies) :— | Fixed Assets :— Gross trading profit .............. 308,375 322,998 
; ms I cca dcticuae uneweaden 125,639 145,348 Land, property and Income from investments.......... 8,084 9,501 
e PIG Se diac 06h 0406.00 san08 156,554 | 160,503 SE sdackeacaces 1,140,682 | 1,290,800 Other current income ............ 427 452 
» : CPOE ois du eeeuvseecceaoues | 418,272 456,438 Less depreciation ... 354,699 402,337 | Non-recurring credits............. 8,640 | 12,610 
ii q . cates 700,465 762,289 785,983 888,463 ii ca dectankadaens 325,526 345,561 
‘a eserves an urplus — 
i Capital POSEFVES: 60656660 sccaces 194,038 227,586 
: Revenue reserves and carry DIN ss ek doe wanaheeuda j 54,681 61,905 
e : WD c6ackcadancnxcaundeees 466,991 505,605 Trade Investments. . 39,864 56,666 DMN 2. cedcaedawenasawaks | 106,457} 107,978 
‘ bsessaesannanel SEM iistnctaneresaniiiesess 23,896 | 27,394 
y sy Total Capital Reserves and | s | | 
, OI 8008502 6tk es heK ERO 1,361,494 { 1,495,480 | Intangible Assets ... 43,549 35,063 | Directors’ emoluments............ 10,298 10,773 
; Ouest “ i Administrative charges ............ 2,096 2,250 
iy — Interests in Subsidi- 37.851 42,125 Contingencies, provisions, etc.... . 6,828 7,183 
s i 3 Wy 
ic eat Dia 1M cece nadaaaahaadesese 4,334 4,192 
, ; Current Liabilities and Pro- Current Assets >— Minority interests ................ 2,261 2,632 
visions :-— pO Se 611,446 645,842 Li t | 5.316 6.1 
2 Bank overdrafts and loans ...... 92,347 121,874 GeO aoc ceacanas 418,001 469,477 OR WHOPESE. oe rcececercccccess ’ » 166 
CAN os0t tend cinaxcence 4s 342,377 374,347 Gilt-edged securities 41,241 47,044 al 
n Other current liabilities ........ 204,518 210,865 Other marketable in- Preference dividends .... steseeeees 5,026 5,168 
e WOON SUR a schnnneeescess 108,249 | 107,313 vestments........ 28,220 | _ 28,111 | Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 27,484 | = 25,334 
Other provisions. ...... eaten GM ic va ceetaduees 198,615 | 201,416} Ordinary dividends ............... 37,652 40,613 
° 767,574 | 1,297,523 | 1,391,890 | Reserves (parent company)........ 35,845 40,785 
Brought in (parent company)...... 56,339 59,691 
| 2,166,919 | 2,372,082 2,166,919 | 2,372,082 | Carried forward (parent company). . 59,691 62,879 
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for reducing the bill by using “natural” underground 
storage. 

The case for increasing oil storage capacity varies, how- 
ever, from country to country. Britain, for example, is 
better off for storage capacity in relation to its annual needs 
than most other European countries, and has the Admiralty’s 
fuel oil stocks to fall back on as a last resort. Several coun- 
tries already hold, by law, stocks in excess of the normal com- 
mercial level. There are, of course, large seasonal variations 
in oil demand to be provided for, and in the Scandinavian 
countries stocks have to be built up against the danger that 
ice may close ports in the winter. Faced with these special 
considerations, some countries may feel the cost of extra 
storage capacity worth paying ; others, including Britain, 
may feel that other forms of insurance—supertankers for 
the Cape run, and the development of new concessions in 
Venezuela, for example—should provide sufficient breathing 
space in any future emergency. The cost of extra storage 
would have to be borne by the consumer in the end, either 
through higher taxation if governments were to foot the bill, 
or through higher prices for oil products if they did not. 


WOOL 


New Zealand Wools Cheaper 


HE series of London wool sales that began this week 
with an offering of over 60,000 bales possibly marked 
one of the crisis points for the course of wool prices. The 
auctions coincided with the start of the second half of the 


wool-selling season in Australia, New Zealand and South 


Africa. And they started with wool people labouring under 
two grave doubts. Japan’s import programme for the 
season has been sharply cut to about 900,000 bales, against 
an original programme of 1,300,000 bales ; and the rate of 
consumption in the world as a whole is now roughly esti- 
mated by the Committee of London Wool Brokers at 2,800 
million lb a year, compared with 3,000 million lb a year in 
the first half of last year. 

The outcome so far is indecisive, but wool prices did not 
show the steep fall that some had feared. In London this 
week Australian wools held up moderately well, all being 
less than § per cent below the levels of the previous London 
sales. New Zealand prices at the outset dropped noticeably, 
most crossbreds falling by about 7} per cent. That pattern 
follows what has been happening in the primary markets, 
for sharpish falls having been registered at Wanganui and 
at Auckland, while in Australia prices have been held up 
by Japanese buying at Sydney and by East European buying 
at Melbourne. 

The development of the markets thus follows approxi- 
mately the present patchy state of the Yorkshire wool textile 
industry. By no means the whole of that trade is depressed, 
and to the general surprise the latest Bradford statistics 
showed a modest rally of about 2 per cent in the daily rate 
of raw wool consumption in November after the sharp fall 
of October. The impression is however current, though it 
cannot be statistically supported, that Bradford is still 
reducing stocks. That might go some distance towards 
offsetting the fact that, largely because of the previous over- 
estimate of the size of the current Australian clip, the 
quantities coming on the market in Australia in the second 
half of the season will be less than in the first half. 
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ADVICE TO CONSUMERS 


Two Bodies—or One? 


HE number of people in this country willing to sub- 
T scribe to a publication that analyses the merits and 
drawbacks of particular consumer goods and services is 
probably quite limited. Even Consumers Union and Con- 
sumers’ Research in the United States, which have now 
been active for more than twenty years, still have a total 
readership of under a million, a mere fraction of the total 
buying public there. British consumers have recently been 
provided with two such advisory bodies, each publishing a 
quarterly bulletin for an annual subscription of Ios., and 
they have supported both of them with a relatively good 
start. The Consumer Advisory Council, an adjunct of the 
British Standards Institution, reports a membership of well 
over 15,000 for its “ Shoppers’ Guide,” the third number 
of which appeared last week (plus an estimated 10,000 more 
through local groups that have become associate members) ; 
and the Association for Consumer Research, whose bulletin 
“Which ?” appears for the second time this week end, 
claims 23,000 subscribers in three months, 

But the cost of buying and testing goods—particularly 
the more expensive kinds of household equipment where 
advice would be most useful—can be heavy, and so are pub- 
lishing costs and the expenses of administering organisa- 
tions with a fairly sizeable individual membership. With a 
limited potential readership for consumer bulletins—apart 
from government grants and charitable donations, the sole 
independent source of revenue for such advisory activities— 
it is perhaps not surprising that there should already be talk 
of the desirability of a merger between CAC and CR. 

So far the only contact between the two bodies has been 
of a purely unofficial character between individuals, but as 
a result of these private approaches CR has decided to make 
a formal statement to CAC of the terms on which it would 
be prepared to consider a merger—namely preserving both 
complete independence, financial and otherwise, of any 
person or body commercially interested in consumer goods 
and the standard of testing and reporting it has already 
developed in “ Which ?”. CAC, which will discuss this at 
its next council meeting in February, will no doubt reply 
that it is equally independent, even though some of its 
finance comes from the industrial membership of BSI (and 
from the government). Whether the two bodies could agree 
on a merger on CR’s terms seems doubtful. It would seem 
preferable for the two to continue in competition for a while 
longer ; later, when they are more established and the scale 
of their activities grows, a merger might be more acceptable. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has lent the equivalent of $11 million to the privately 
owned Mexican Light and Power Company. The loan, 
guaranteed by the Mexican Government, is at 53 per cent 
and extends over 20 years. Amortisation begins in Sep- 
tember, 1959 ; seven private financial institutions have put 
up, without the World Bank’s guarantee, $1 million of the 
loan and their tranche ranks for the first amortisation 
maturities, 
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We are the cablemakers 


but not that alone. 


PIII 
KX XXX AKA 


OK 


We are helping viewers to see 
with greater definition 
the shows, the talks, the news and names that appear on television. 


At Crystal Palace, we have just completed a tower 

which will help to give the BBC transmissions more power. 
If you were at the top of it 

you would be 1,000 feet above sea level (and probably dizzy). 
In high winds you and the tower top 

could move 40 inches from centre, 

thanks to the tower’s natural frequency of vibration — 

one complete cycle in 2} seconds. 

Where there’s a wind, there’s a sway 

which, fortunately, can be calculated in advance. 


Below, from among the statues and the terraces 
it rises like the Eiffel Tower (Paris’s) : 

a lattice-steel, four-legged giant, 

standing upon piled foundations, 

each leg set in a reinforced concrete pad, 
fourteen feet square and four feet thick. 


Why so tall? Aerials are not that big. 

The answer is: the TV tower is like a lighthouse, 
casting a beam to the radio horizon: 

therefore the higher the aerials 

the greater the range. 


Hence 708 feet of tower, 
a new London landmark 
and a brighter inlook. 
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we think for the World on many lines 





BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
B, Parent company of the BICC Group the— World’s largest 
CG 





organization (comprising 40 companies) with complete facilities 
, for research, manufacture and contracting in the transmission and 
it . distribution of electrical energy for power and communication. 


a , Head Office: Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London W.C.2 
International Sales Office: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1. Museum 1600 
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With co-operation, wise 
planning and reliable, 
efficient transport, 
BRITISH ROAD SERVICES 
help you to keep 

down costs. 


‘RANSPORT TODAY — with all its ramifications— 
| can form a very important item in a company’s 
costs. B.R.S. realise this and strive to see that you 
receive real value for the money you spend with them. 
Real value is service and reliability, which they set 
out to provide through their unrivalled nationwide 
facilities. They co-operate fully to obtain for you your 
full money’s worth, for they believe in service. 


Economical advantages 


Planning : Economical transport begins at the planning 
stage and B.R.S. have enthusiastic, experienced men 
eager to co-operate with you in devising the most efficient 
means of moving your particular goods. They will advise 
on palletisation, mechanical handling and other modern 
techniques, and with their up-to-date knowledge they 
can often suggest very real economies for you. 


Vehicles: B.R.S., with their vast resources and their huge 
fleet of many different types of vehicle, are able to provide 
the most suitable and economical vehicles for your load, 
or, if need be, they will adapt existing ones, or build new 
ones to suit your particular purposes. 


Precautions: No practical security measure is oOver- 
looked, and careful precautions are taken to safeguard 
perishable or valuable goods. The 24-hour engineering 
service — on call all over Britain —ensures that all equip- 
ment is kept in tip-top condition by planned preventive 
maintenance. B.R.S. aim at reliable services for you and 
safety for the public. 


Behind the scenes: A teleprinter network links all 
B.R.S. depots throughout Britain and speeds communi- 
cations. Special instructions are passed over it to ensure 
that your needs — and those of your customers — are 
properly cared for. B.R.S. realise how valuable customers 
are — to you and to them. 


All these advantages, and many more, enable B.R.S. 
to provide you with reliable, fast, economical transport, 
transport that really justifies its cost. 


Just telephone your local man — action will follow 
immediately. 


Most suitable 

vehicle. This articu- 
lated vehicle’carries 
a load of 15/16 tons. 
Whilst the trailer is 
loading or unloading, 
the tractor can be 
busy elsewhere, 
helping B.R.S. to 
give good service at 
reasonable cost. 


British Road Services 


Look up your nearest depot 
in your local telephone directory 
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Tate and Lyle had to make extensive use last year of 
loans from the banks and the bill market to finance its big 
stocks of sugar. The chairman, Mr Ian D. Lyle, now says 
that with falling sugar prices the burden of stocks will be 
lessened and that “ there seems no immediate necessity to 
increase the permanent capital of the company.” 


* * * 


Consolidated African Selection Trust, and its subsidiary 
Sierre Leone Selection Trust, which are the Western 
African members of the diamond syndicate, qualify as Over- 
seas Trade Corporations with effect from the beginning of 
this year. This will result in a non-recurring tax saving of 
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£290,000 relating to previous profits and provide savings of 
British tax on all future trading profits. 


* * * 


Sir Donald Perrott, financial and administrative director 
of the Atomic Energy Authority, is expected to go to Wind- 
scale next month to look into complaints of the Institution 
of Professional Civil Servants that some of the staff are 
aggrieved by the comments made in the official report on 
the part which reactor operators played in the Windscale 
fire. Sir Donald’s visit follows an offer, which was not taken 
up, to make representations to a three-man board sitting 
in London. 


COMPANY 


AFFAIRS 








STEEL RESULTS 


HE accounts of a further batch of steel 

companies continue the themes, as 
in those discussed in these columns last 
week, of capital development, the imme- 
diate market prospect and the threat of 
nationalisation. All three are major in- 
fluences on the course of steel shares in 
Throgmorton Street, and explain why 
they lagged behind in the rising stock 
market in the early months of 1957 and 
led the fall when the market entered its 
bear phase. 


Colvilles, the big Scottish. steel com- 
pany, is broadly based though its pro- 
duction leans, as is inevitable with its 
proximity to Clydeside, towards plate. 
It has almost completed the first stage 
of its development programme; at the 
end of September it had spent all but 
£53 million on this £25 million scheme. 
The second stage of the scheme, spread 
over six years, will cost about £40 mil- 
lion and Colvilles has come to the market 
with a 6 per cent convertible debenture 
to raise just under £6 million. The rest 
of the finance it needs will come either 
from retained earnings or from the 
banks. 

The new plant at Ravenscraig first 
produced steel ingots in September, and 
so made no significant contribution to 
the year’s record production. Profits 
advanced strongly from just under £9 
million to over £12 million. In the 


praspectus for the debenture issue the 
directors say that trading conditions con- 
tinued “favourable” in the last quarter 
of 1957 and that trading results in the 
current financial year “will not differ 
materially” from those achieved in 
1956-57. 


John Summers, which concentrates 
upon sheet steel and is one of the chief 
suppliers of the motor industry, is still 
in the midst of a development pro- 
gramme designed ultimately to bring 
capacity up to two million tons of ingots 
a year. Its outstanding capital commit- 
ments are of the order of £18 million. 
The programme has been delayed but 
in the middle of last year the company 
raised £44 million by offering ordinary 
shares at par. But even after this issue, 
John Summers like most of the other 
steel giants is short of liquid funds. 

Last year it was able to avoid short 
time working when the motor industry 
was slack by exporting steel sheet. The 
hand mills controlled through its sub- 
sidiary, Burnell and Company, were 
adversely affected, but Summers’ con- 
solidated trading profit went up from 
£9.3 million to over {£11 million. Mr 
Richard Summers is reasonably confident 
about immediate prospects. The demand 
for flat steel] is “still very brisk” and 
he sees no cause for concern unless 
further credit restrictions are imposed. 
The unintended delay in the Shotton 
development programme, in fact, helps 


STEEL COMPANIES’ PROFITS AND ASSETS 


(€000 


Colvilles 

Year to end-September 1956 1957 
Grole: O00NE oS. oc pics cces 8,947 12,038 
ROS GONE oa ou ckiccsccse 2,787 3,192 
Ordinary dividends ........ 633 748 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) A 13 
Net fixed assets ........... 25,952 37,126 
Net current assets......... 6,549 12,123 
Net liquid assets .......... Dr.1,123) Dr.1,925 


’s) 

John Summers Consett Iron 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
9,319 11,043 4,704 5,400 
2,271 2,859 1,008 1,996 
621 983 431 503 

12 14 74 

33,642 38,341 17,108 17,321 
9,683 13,970 7,609 9,047 
Dr. 487 1,132 2,962 3,161 


* After transfers to fixed asset replacement reserves, 





to keep national production in line with 
expected demand and Mr Richard Sum- 
mers suggests that for the time being a 
“marginal tonnage of sheets” will still 
have to be imported. 


Consett Iron, supplying steel plate for 
the shipbuilding industry, is being 
pressed by the Iron and Steel Board to 
get on with its development programme. 
Its particular expansion scheme was 
likely to cost more money than the com- 
pany feels able to raise; and now the 
chairman, Mr Clive Cookson, says that 
it has been decided to go ahead one 
stage at a time. He does not reveal the 
cost of the scheme except to say it will 
require a “considerable amount of new 
finance.” Consett’s trading profits ad- 
vanced from £4.7 million to £5.4 million, 
and the chairman speaks of a “ steady 
demand for plates for many years to 
come” from the shipbuilding industry. 


Richard Thomas and Baldwins has 
not yet been denationalised, nor has the 
argument about a new strip mill been 
finally resolved. The company owns the 
oldest continuous strip mill in the 
country—though that does not mean it 
is technically much behind the newer 
plants. Indeed, because this strip mill 
was installed before the war, its opera- 
tions (if capital costs are taken into 
account) must be more profitable than 
those of the newer mills. But Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins had also, until 
recently, a flock of hand mills under its 
wings. The closing of some of these 
mills and a reduction in output from 
the rest must be largely responsible for 
the fall in the group’s trading profit 
from £10,075,840 to £9,694,407. After 
appropriations to replacement reserves, 
the net earnings of the group are down 
from £2,963,068 to £2,603,440; but the 
company is paying an unchanged ordin- 
ary dividend of 13} per cent on the 
ordinary shares, held by the Iron and 
Stee! Holding and--Realisation -Agency. 
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BORAX (HOLDINGS) 


1" 1955 the growth stock par excellence 
was Borax. American as well as 
British investors were eager buyers, cor- 
rectly anticipating far-reaching changes 
in the company’s structure. Those 
changes did indeed take place and later 
buying heavily discounted the earnings 
likely to accrue from the major develop- 
ment programme and the tax savings 
which arose from the reorganisation of 
the group. 

Now Borax (Holdings) has published 
its preliminary report for the year to 
September 30, 1957, and investors can 
get busy on the arithmetic. The calcula- 
tions are interesting. First, the coming 
into production in July of the major 
development scheme in California does 
not yet seem to have had any appreciable 
effect on trading profits. The company 
calculated that if the reorganisation 
scheme had been operative throughout 
the whole of the year to September 30, 
1956, the profit would have been 
£3,974,462. The actual profit in the year 
to September 30, 1957, was very close— 
£3,999,495 before depreciation. 

Secondly, investors can compare vari- 
ous charges against profits between 
1955-56 (when the company was partly 
in its old and partly in its new form) 
and 1956-57 (when it was wholly in its 
new form). They will note that there 
is some slight saving in tax: the charge 
is £788,989 (excluding distributed profits 
tax), compared with £821,947. But they 
should note too that the depreciation 
charge is up from £546,651 to £1,000,360; 
that interest on debentures and unsecured 
notes is up from £76,923 to £242,619; 
and that profits attributable to minority 
interests are up from £155,467 to 
£677,999. 

Most of the latest net profit of 
£1,437,462 is retained by subsidiaries; 
the latest dividend of 54d. per 5s. share 
(compared with §d. per 5s. share) absorbs 
£452,813 and is paid for out of the 
accumulated carry forward of the parent 
company. Earnings, which are subject 
to seasonal fluctuations, have dragged 
downwards quarter by quarter and, 
though shareholders had been warned 
that the disparity between the final and 


ORDINARY SHARES , 
“The Economist” Indicator 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


interim payments would be reduced, 
they will hardly welcome the unexpected 
reduction in the final dividend—from 
3.8d. to 3.5d. per 5s. unit. Investors 
knew that it would take time for profits 
to mature from the development pro- 
gramme. The latest accounts will 
strengthen that conviction, just as 
they demonstrate that while growth 
and reorganisation may produce bigger 
profits and smaller taxes they can 
also produce bigger charges of other 
kinds to be set against these profits. In 
the meantime the skeleton thin yield of 
2.3 per cent on the §s. deferred units, 
now standing at 19s., continues to put a 
big discount on future earnings. 


RADIO RENTALS 


= control of hiring order, under 
which the initial rent on radio and 
television sets has normally to cover the 
first nine months of hiring, did not pre- 
vent Radio Rentals from achieving a 
record profit in the year to August 31st. 
In that year the group’s trading profit 
jumped from £2,695,593 to £3,350,688 
and the ordinary dividend was effectively 
raised from 223 to 30 per cent. No less 
conclusive evidence of expanding busi- 
ness is shown in the growth (at cost) of 
radio and television sets “on or for 
rental ” from £10,390,000 to £13,072,794. 
Such a rate of expansion leaves the group 
short of liquid resources but it is its 
policy to write down its sets quickly 
and that benefits profits if the sets (as 
they seem to do) stay out on rent after 
they have been written down in the 
company’s books. 

The chairman, Mr P. Perring-Thoms, 
says that the increase in profit is due 
primarily to “expansion and improved 
efficiency ” and that rents and selling 
prices (for the company is in the hire 
purchase business too) remain “keenly 
competitive.” Much of the expansion, 
as might be expected, has come from 
television rentings and not from radio 
rentings. Thus far in the current year 
trading has continued to be “ satisfac- 
tory” and at 28s. the §s. units (on 
which the disparity between the interim 
and final dividends is to be reduced) 
yield £5 7s. per cent. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
*“*The Economist” Indicator 


1957/8 lindicator* 
| 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Jan. 1 Jan. 15 Jan. 29 
LAST DEALINGS: Jan. 14 Jan. 28 Feb. 11 
ACCOUNT DAY: Jan. 21 Feb. 4 Feb. 18 


7 new Exchequer Stock issue had 
little effect on other gilt-edged 
prices, which were firmer on considera- 
tion of the reduced trade gap in 
December and the strength of sterling. 
The new loan was dealt in around its 
issue price of 994 on Wednesday. The 
rise in short-dated stocks was checked 
by increasing offers since Tuesday. 
Prices of industrial stocks were per- 
sistently weak up to the start of the new 
account on Wednesday, when however 


‘widespread but small gains occurred. 


Over the week The Economist indicator 
dropped by 2.2, but the relaxation of US 
margin requirements caused further 
gains on Thursday. Insurance shares 
relapsed ; Sun Insurance fell ros. to 
132s. 6d. and Employers’ Liability the 
same amount to I10s. Birmingham 
Sound Reproducers was outstanding 
among electrical stocks, rising 2s. to 33s.; 
and among the caterers Lyons “A” 
gained 2s. 6d. to 92s. 3d. There were 
some weak features among motors and 
aircraft ; Hawker Siddeley lost 1s. 4$d. 
to 28s. and Rolls-Royce slipped to 
87s. 3d. before recovering to 89s. 
Bowmaker gained 6d. to 23s. 43d. on the 
increased payment and United 
Dominions Trust rose 1s. Shipping 
shares eased, London and Overseas 
Freighters falling 9d. further to 
17s. 6d. xd. Hudson’s Bay recovered on 
Thursday, but Borax were dull on the 
results. 

Oil shares rebounded on Thursday 
in anticipation of the Shell group’s issue 
terms, Shell recovering an earlier loss 
of 3s. 13d. to 141s. ro}d. Kaffirs had a 
poor week, losing ground daily, Western 
Holdings falling 3s. 14d. in all to 86s. 3d. 
By contrast diamond producers gained 
ground, De Beers deferred rising §s. to 
87s. 6d. Copper mines suffered heavy 
losses, Rhokana declining 13 to 23 and 
Bancroft Is. 9d. to 14s. 


INDICATORS 


Yield % 1957 1956 


' High | Low 


171-2 


225-0 210-4 170-0 
| (July 10) | (Nov. 6) | 


(Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


** Financial Times ” Indices 


Ord. | Ord. | Fixed | 24 Bar- | 1956 


Consols| gains |;—— 
oe | Yield car | Yield |Marked High 


8175 | (Nov. 6) | (Nov. 29) 
60 | 


Bases :—* 1953=100. t Tay 1, 1935=100. 


t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


















































































































Net 
ices, 1957 —— Price, Price, | Yield, Gross | Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Prices, AND Yield, re DINA 
GUARANTEED Jan. 8 , |Jan. 15 Jan. 15, Jan 15 Dividends STOCKS Jan. 8, Jan. 15, Jan. 15, 
—— = 1958 | 1958 1958 1958 |}usn )taw | (2) ©) © 1958 | 1958 1958 
High | ‘Low STOCKS “§ High | Low 
3 o. ] l “1g % @&if & G. | | £ sd 
. 9713 | 93 (War Loan 3%...1955-59 96% 97% ;'31510|)5 511 % | % |STEEL & ENGINEERING| 
9341 | 874 |Funding 24%....1956-61, 90% | 90; | 4 711/512 47 83/- | 52/- 8 b| ‘7 a\Babcock & Wilcox.£1| 52/6 | 51/6 | 516 8 
9933 | 98% (Conversion 4%. ..1957-58 994 99% |4 0 4|)6 2 24 29/3 | 20/- 4a 6 b|Dorman ROGEG ccc £1) 22/-* | 22/- | 9 110 
1 9718 | 9443 (Conversion 2%. ..1958-59 96 #8 96% 47 2\|5 4 84 56/6 | 41/9 10 b| 5 aiGuest Keen N’fold. f1| 47/- | 47/- | 514 10h 
i 95%, | 90k |Exchequer 2%...... 1960, 9343 | 93% (4 5 2|5 2 2| 76/43 | 50/6 | +5 6, 4 aAlfred Herbert ....£1 56/9 | 57/- |5 910 
“ 973 92} |Exchequer 302 feels 1960, 95% 954 314 415 5 5459/7 | 40/- 1b 4 a\Metal Box ........ £1) 43/6 42/6 |5 3 8 
99 | 93 (Conversion Os acu 1962) 9543 | 953 315 4/513 10] 34/- | 19/- 3a, 8 bStewarts & Lloyds. £1 21/14*| 21/- {10 9 8 
n 893 848 \Savings Bds. 3%. 1955-65| 83%*| 834* 4 4 6,512 4] 81/- 52/- 11 6} 5 aSwan Hunter...... {1) 56/- | 55/6 |515 4 
b 845 17 Funding 3%..... 1959-69} T7# 17% ; : ; a * . 5+ ha "ao dha! eee ee fl al oo Ps a ; 
| e /- / MG Vickers . 0... ccccces f= / 
Ss 923 84}; |Funding 4%..... 1960-90) 863 861 { 219 4|417 5 ELECTRICAL “ 
c 818 14 |Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70, 764% 158 )}4 5 7}517 1472/3 | 47/4 15 ¢ Tha Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1) 48/6 48/3 |6 4 5 
d 94 & 87§ \|Exchequer 3%. ..1962-63 882 888 |4 2 7|)510 54 55/- 39/44 84b 4 aBr. Ins. Callenders.£1} 39/104} 39/3 6 7 5 
89 & 83 \Exchequer 24%. .1963-64 844 844 |4 6 3 510 54 32/6 | 24/- 14a 29}b\Decca Record . 4/-| 27/3 | 26/6* | 612 0 
ro 83h 17h ‘Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67, 78% 18% |}4 5 4|510 54 36/3 24/- 15 c| 15 c\Elect. &Mus. Inds. 10/-| 29/3 29/6 |5 1 8 
11} 674 |Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75, 694 69g4* | 4 211/514 54 64/9 | 47/3 10 b| 4 a@English Electric ...£1) 47/- | 46/3 |}6 1 9 
Ww ae — |Exchequer 5$%..... 19665 — 995 |3 4 9/511 8) 597- | 37/9 44a, 8 bGeneral Electric .. avs 38/- | 37/6 |613 5 
oF 84% 784 |Funding 3%..... 1966-68 78}* 78#*, 4 411)514 1 TEXTILES 
d 95} 91} \Victory Mawes 1920-76 92% 924 |3 6 2|;5 4 3H 24/13 | 14/- 6 b| 3 a\Bradford Dyers... .£1) 15/103} 15/6 (1112 4 
883 | 80% (Conversion Eb see: 1969 82% | 82%/4 1 0)516 Of} 28/- | 21/13 635 2haCoats, J. & P...... £1, 21/6 | 21/9 |8 1 0 
or 81} 694 (Treasury 34% ...1977-80} 71} 714 | 319 1|516 44 37/9 | 20/103) 6 5 3 a\Courtaulds........ £1) 21/14 | 21/103} 8 4 8 
S 80 68 Treasury 34% ...1979-81 70%*| 70§*| 319 1) 516 2i 38/7} | 31/104} 5 a 124bLancashire Cotton. .£133/104*) 33/14 10 8 3 
er 71; | 57$ |Redemption 3% .1986-96 60 60 | 313 7| 511 24 41/7} | 30/108 1235, 24a\Patons & Baldwins.f1) 34/44 |*32/10}, 9 2 8 
es 803 63} |Funding 34%. -1999-2004| 644* 64, | 311 4,512 1l/ SHops & STORES 
814 | 68 (Consols4% after Feb. 1957, 694* | 703*| 3 5 6| 5 14 10f) 24/6 13/9 16 ¢ 3 a'Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 19/6 | 18/99 |}4 5 5 
to 15 603 |War Loan 34% after 1952, 634 633 | 3 3 8/511 Off 42/103) 31/43 73a} 20 b\Debenhams..... 10/-| 38/- | 37/9 |7 5 8 
he 75} 584 |Conv. 34% after Apr.1961 63% | 63 | 3 4.3/5 12 6f] 55/74 | 33/3 50 b| 15 alGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 41/3. /*39/103, 8 3 0 
m 65% 514 |Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 54} 553 |3 210|510 1ff 57/3 | 30/3 20 b| 10 a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 42/14 | 41/9. | 3 11 10 
55} 4 (Consols 23%.....-ccceses 47 474 | 3 011)5 6 Off 30/3 | 19/3 20 b 124a\United Drapery...5/-| 25/43 | 24/73 | 6 12 0 
ng 55it | 44 {Treas 24% after Apr. 1975, 46§ | 46% |3 1111/5 8 5f/ 49/- | 37/10} 2695) 15$a\Woolworth....... 5/-| 41/44 | 40/9 | 418 3 
8.5 963 88} |Br. Electric 44% .1967-69, 90y%*| 90)* | 3.12 5) 5 12 10/ SHIPPIN 
,» 80% | 70 |Br. Electric 3%. .1968-73) 172% 728 14 4 7)516 174 47/9 | 30/6 11 6} 64$a)Brit.&Com’ wealth10/- 33/- | 33/- |5 6 1 
re 784 66 (Br. Electric 3%. :1974-77| 694 69 |4 1 4|514 44 27/99 | 171/46 iT ak eee £1, 18/- {17/9 jl 5 4 
: 92% | 794 |Br. Electric 44%.1974-79} 83} 834% 1311 3|513 OF 48/10} 28/3 9c 104c\Furness Withy..... £1\ 31/- | 30/-- | 7 4 9 
nd 81 69% (|Br. Electric 34% .1976-79} 724 12% };318 5|;518 74 38/- 23/9 5b 3 alP. & O. Deferred...£1) 24/6 24/- 613 5 
Ld. 90} 81 Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72} 82§* | 827*|316 8,514 7] MISCELLANEOUS 
to 87} 78 |Br = 34% ....1969-71; 80} 80% | 319 3/|5 14 84 36/103) 24/9 224c| 9 ajAllied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 27/3 | 27/3 | 510 Ok 
| 12} S88 (Br. Gas 3% ...;. 1990-95} 60% 60} | 3.13 10) 5 10 104 50/3 | 29/9 6 b| 3 alAssoc. Port. Cem...£1) 32/6 | 32/9 |510 Q 
9s. 80% | 70 (Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 72% 728 |4 4 7|516 17H 27/9 | 18/6 324c} 10 aBeecham Group.. .5/-| 27/9 | 26/103} 6 1 0 
the 88; 774 |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77} 79} 80 | 31411; 5 14 5447/9 | 26/3 8 b 43a|Bowater Paper ....£1) 27/3 | 27/6 | 9 110 
red 12% 59 Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 61% | 613 318 3. 5 13 114 68/103 38/- 8 b 4 a Br. Aluminium ....{1, 42/- 43/14 | 5 11 g 
46/44 | 35/- | t15 c t9ta Br. Amer. Tob. 8 39/6 40/- |610 
= Br | vat | ag TEBE A be 8 |B | 88 8 
ea — DOMINION : /- | 29/ 4 aiBr. Oxygen ....... £1) | 31/ / 
to Pees 1987_| CORPORATION AND — | Jam, (Jan 15) Jan. 15, ai/1oy 15/3 | Tas Sung Keni -i0/-) 1e/ioy 16/48 | 8 8S 
j / amp. Chemical..... | - fs | 
on High | Low | __ FOREIGN BONDS 1958 | 1958 | 1958 4 50/6 | 36/- | 124, 84allmp. Tobacco .....{1| 40/6 | 41/- |10 4 10 
the rT — fs. d. | 36/9 | 27/3 Q4a\ 5 biJ. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 28/3 | 28/- |5 7 3 
923 | 82 Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 1959-89} 83} 84 & 19 9419/3 | 12/43 | 224c, 5 a/Monsanto Chem...5/- 13/6, | 13/3 | 5 1 10k 
day $14 | 75 Australia 32%........,000. 1965-69] 764*| 764 |6 6 Of 18/3 | 13/9 5a 5 He se ceeeees 10/- 14/-* | 14/- | 7 210 
wa 974 | 914 |Birmingham 5%........... 1973-75| 93 93 |513 24 55/6 | 29/9 10 6} 5 aA. E. Keed...... ~ £1) 30/- | 30/-, 10 0 O 
, B 100% | 91 |East Africa 5§8%........06- 1977-83, 92 924 |6 7 O4 15/104) 11/3 20 c 224c'Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 13/— | 15/33 | 8 8 0 
loss We) Oe BB ca setscsstacces 1977-81) 99 100 |510 04 70/3 | 54/103} 43a) 12 b/Tate & Lyle....... £1 55/44 ao 6 2 0 
da — 69: | 54} |Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003) 57% 574 |517 04 70/9 | 50/- 74a| _7}b\Tube Investments. .£1, 53/- 514 3 
ern «6 s874-| «TT |New Zealand 4% .......+-- 1976-78, 78% | 784 |517 0473/6 | 51/- 24a| 12$b\Turner & Newall...{1 54/104 33, 44 512 5 
d. [2 Bk | 872 |S. Rhodesia 25% ......-... 1965-70} 69 693 |516 oO7114/6 | 71/9 1146| 6 aUnilever Ltd...,... £1) 78/- | 74/44) 414 3 
3¢. 87 72} \German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%)..1924 83 833 w.  102/- | 65/6 1446) 4 a/Utd. Dominions Tr..£1, 717/— | 78/- | 4 14 10 
ined 169} | 1474 |Japan 5% (Enfaced).........- 1907_ 162 _| 163} .. | 44/- | 27/6 | £10 5) t44a\United —* -10/-| 21/6 | 27/3 | 9 010 
= 173/74 | 87/6 | 110 ¥| 5 a[British Petroleum. gi anol 90/- | 516 0 
“avy ; ; ; 119/44 | 70/73 | 1736| +5 a\Burmah.......... £1, 74/- | 13/9 |6 2 04 
and Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, | £25 aa 174b| 7$a\Royal Dutch....20 fi. £153 | £1 “4 sas 
Dividends STOCKS Jan. 8, |Jan. 15) Jan. 15, i8/3 | — t13)6 5 ajShell ............. £1/141/104 et 414 0 
: (a) (b) (ec) 1958 | 1958 1958 104/- we we eeeere 10/-| 61/- | 59/3 a 
— High | Low , 
— 137/6 {115 50 5} 20 eae om "10 ha 6 |117/6 | 519 
| 7 9 Banks & DISCOUNT s. d. / o a\Anglo-American .10/-|122/ 0 
30/9 | 19/6 19 i alBk. Ldn. & S. Amer.f1| 29/- | 29/- 4 2) 29/7- | 20/3 +24a| t10 b\Cons. Tea & Lands.f1) 20/3 | 20/6 |21 3 5 
47/3 | 40/- 6 a| 6 Barclays Bank..... £1| 42/3 | 40/-*|6 0 0 92/6 | 48/6 15 b| 64a\Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1 50/- | 49/3 | 812 7 
nts 35/3 | 27/6 4a\ 4 bd\Barclays D.C.O. ...£1) 29/6 | 29/6 |5 8 6 13/14 | 81/3 | 120 db} 80 a\De Beers Def. Reg. "5/-| 82/6 | 87/6 |j1l 8 7 
5 42/6 | 34/6 74b| 74a Chartered Bank. ...f1 36/- | 36/- |8 6 8 83/14 | 58/74 | ... 20 a\Free State Geduld.5/-| 82/6|| | 80/74 ad 
51/3 | 42/9 63a| 646\Lloyds Bank ...... £1| 43/9 | 42/9*|6 1 7 12/103; 17/3 30 c} 10 a'LondonTin...... 4/-| 1/44 | 7/3 |16 11 0 
66/74 | 58/- 9 a\ 9 bMidland Bank..... {1\ 61/9 | 60/-*|6 0 0 56/74 | 45/- 50 a| 50 6 President Brand ..5/-| 49/443 | 48/103)10 4 7 
— > 40/6 | 28/6 5 a| 5 d\Nat. Discount ‘B’..£1| 34/—- | 32/6*|6 3 1 24/9 | 13/103, 8$a| 16%'Rho. Selection Tst.5/-, 14/103) 14/44 | 8 14 67 
Ww 51/6 | 39/3 6 6}a|Union Discount....£1) 44/- | 43/- |516 3 424 23} 50 a} 175 6b Rhokana Corp. ....£1| 24} 23 915 8 
rd INSURANCE 55/- | 41 /- 30 6b 124a United Sua Betong. £1, 48/6 48/9 1710 O 
0 86/43 | 61/74 | 4340] 30 a\Commercial Union 5/ iB sins |5 201 88/44 | 58/14 | 40a) 60 b/Western Holdings .5/-| 89/44 | 86/3 | 5 15 10 
. 117/6 |102/6 | 8746| 40 a\Legal & General ..5/-\115/—- |115/- | 4 6 lid . 
een 24 | 174 | +50 6 +20 a)Pearl.. segnasea ft 183 | 183 |612 3 
344/125 ‘le 304e ao wen lj 393 384 §19 3 New York Closing Prices 
— © 130/- |105/6 10 a 36 DBags ...cccccscces ea aa =. ' 2 SN oo 
51 25/9 | 19/74 | 18%c\  74a/Distillers......... /14*| 19/103} 6 5 10 Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Jan. 
ail 44/9 | 36/- | 10 a} 15 bGuinness........ i0/~ 30/68 39/6 |6 6 7 _15 8 _|__ 
gh 81/3 | 63/6 8 a| 17 b|Whitbread ‘A’..... £1} 79/- | 79/6 |6 0 9% + $ | $ 
3-6 21 Motors & AIRCRAFT Alumin’m Ltd. 03} 284 {Crown Zeller.. 434 Penns. R.R...| 122 oat 
1. 3) op 11/9 640 34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/4 13/6 13/14 | 712 5 j|Am.Smelting.| 394 | 38} [DuPontdeNm.)177} sears Roebuck} 254 | 25 
at 6/- 12$c}| 124c\British Motor..... 5/4 1/- 1/- 8 18 8 jAmer. Tel. .../1693 |1723 [Ford Motors. .} 41 Shell Oil ..... | 684 | 63% 
en 29/3 5 3 a\Ford Motor ....... 1) 32/74 | 31/103} 5 O 5 jAm. Viscose. .} 274 | 274 - Elect... .| 623 std. OilofN.J.| 49% | 504 
05 ae 27/6 3 7 b\Hawker Siddeley. ..£1| 29/44 | 28/- | 7 2 10 jAnaconda....| 41g | 41 . Motors. .| 36% U.S. Steel....| 55 | 544 
1 9 Ty 41/9 10 124c\Leyland Motors. . : 42/9 | 43/- | 516 3 |Beth. Steel...) 38% | 38} Int'l. Nickel. .| 72} Nestern Union| 153 | 164 
v. 29) an 90/74 | 15 5 a\Rolls-Royce....... 90/6 | 89/- | 4 9.10 (Can. Pacific ..| 23 53h h ational Dist. 21% house E.| 634 | 63 
wh 5/113} 8c} 8 c\Standard Motor.. “fl T/- 7/14 |5 12 3 (Chrysler..... 564 | 53 Central .| 15} oolworth...| 40} | 39% 
Exdividend. +Tax free. { Assumed average life approx. 9} ye § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 





| Ex 
) o a “(@) On 100%. (e) To earliest date. (/) Fiat 3 yield. @ On 24%. (h) On 134%. oe 5 “324%. (j) After Rhodesian tax. (k) On 30%. 
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World Trade 


(Miilion US Dollars) 













Exports (f.o.b.) Imports (c.i.f.) 











~ Annual Rate Annual Rate 
1948 | 1955 | 1956 | Apr. to | July to 1948 1955 1956 Apr. to | July to 
; June, | September, | June, |September; 
| 3957 _|. i957 | 1957 1957 








| } | | | 
} | : 
PR iivivkncntncuneccwesasantouwes 54,020 | 84,313 | 93,568 | 100,650 | ees 60,106 | 88,972 97,980 | 109,640 
{ 
STERLING AREA | | 
Sig in Ce ceca eawe sabe waN eis 15,029 | 20,504 21,784 | 22,875 | 18,427 23,523 24,216 26,400 pe 
United Kingdom.................. 6,605 | 8,468 9,292 | 9,873 | 9,261 8,370 | 10,867 10,890 11,739 11,240 
UK overseas territories ............ 1,466 | 2,188 2,443 | 2,651 acd 1,753 | 2,723 2,995 3,268 Pe 
PIPE webicecsnsesessencsews 404 | 444 | 563 | 522 | 482 523 | 651 799 913 843 
BRR ocshsGe Ss ees tanscnonece 252 | 371 | S17 | 4148 a 169 | 381 427 4153 a 
Other sterling countries............ 6,958 | 9,848 10,049 | 10,351 | om 8,304 | 9,933 10,331 11,393 ad 
EMANME so Does cuban eats 1,649 | 1,748 | 1,887 | 2,307 | 1,881 1,411 2,160 1,937 1,884 1,982 
PPO silokksnninsscen eens sewn 306 | 407 364 | a 362 301 307 342 394 398 
EMDR 5 iu oe Soc cum awe eGunee sees 201 244 | 222 | 263 | cae 121 246 249 283 
BUR CoG ears ka Skene dn epasieead 1,363 | 1,276 | 1,269 ! 1,251 | 1,716 1,413 1,711 2,196 
BR ecrile o atte ns eeaee taker sod 519 | 477 | 329% | ~ 183 273 321 543° a 
DORON coe eo ok aie nice eae 199 | aed 301 | 349 391 549 572 507 502 466 
PEED os icin wiinolere Bad ae wee occa ley 95* | 30° 840° | 865° | a ie a ‘i ae siti 
BIMAUA: oioscicbadesscs esa ccceue 829 | 1,358 1,361 | 1,309 | 1,365 842 1,249 1,357 1,400 1,505 
New Zealand......... Miageewes 13} 724 | 770 | 815 862° 7 | 802 752 804 905" 
Northern Rhodesia ............. | 
IV ASHIOIG 5 ois. nvs.0:wisisinsieiow.ecne ae 17 >! 484 | 509 | 508 | 487° ia 435 499 545 615° 
Southern Rhodesia ............. 99 J | | { | 192 | 
PRMD io. oss os cee Sia Gui sone en's 494 401 | 340 ! 247 | 1913 312 290 355 442 2958 
South-West Africa ... 2.0.2.0... 52 . | | 49 || ; 
Union of South Africa ........... 565 1,059 \ 1,185 i 1,289 | 1,224 1,567 | 1,482 1,524 1,708 1,752 
i ' 
EUROPE | | | 
ics te coe ita os aed pes eee 11,461 26,060 | 28,530 31,259 | ‘se 17,735 | 29,033 33,233 37,538 wae 
Belgium-Luxemburg ............ 1,690 2,776 | 3,162 | 3,252 | 2,906 2,046 2,830 5,272 3,473 3,306' 
DRIES os os ce ewe pk oe oa 569 | 1,057 | Lt2" 7 1,145 | 1,153° 714 | 1,178 1,311 1,287 1,280* 
MIME Conall nie ac ae dalek Soins 2,012 | 4,911 | 4,538 | 5,177 4,652 3,443 4,739 5,553 6,736 5,698° 
Germany, Federal Republic...... i 6,135 | 7,358 | 8,450 8,594 = 5, 1aS 6,617 7,254 7,462 
MGs oan aneicicn Gennes «ee 1,077 | 1,856 2,157 | 2,455 2,779* 1,539 2,711 3,169 3,719 35,3445 
| 
Wetherands ......006cceeeces sus 1,024 | 2,688 2,862 | 2,889 | 3,140 1,871 3,208 5,112 4,078 3,960 
NOUNAD cv awGisS chew Ssdencecasel 415 633 772 768 794 750 1,090 1,210 1,345 1,164 
IED: ow cou akawnseeciesew sees 1,107 | 1,726 | 1,945 | 2,199 2,230 2377 1,997 2,209 2,438 2,314 
SwitVEDlAn ...c66 cies ce sdsseese 799 | 1,307 | 1,442 1,524 | 1,526 1,163 1,489 1,766 2,010 1,921 
DMRS ie eves asaue bowels 197 313. | 305 | 3578 250 548 498 407 393 405 
Total related areas (excl. sterling area) 2,009 3,371 | 3,473 3,504 ne -2,764 4,460 4,614 5,283 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 407 | 803 841 | 888 pa 544 996 1,062 1,199 
NORTH AMERICA ' 
NE es a owhweenass cu aee ea 16,022 20,337 | 24,378 27,253 | 25,428 11,082 17,525 20,022 20,934 20,330 
i | 
Retted States... wc cece ccc c cece 12,666 | 15,553 | 19,090 | 21,867 19,652 8,058 | 12,369 13,752 13,942 13,971 
MNOS ii pict Wis cancer asaaasns 3,356 4,784 | 5,288 | 5,386 5,776 3,024 | 5,156 6,270 6,992 6,359 
LATIN AMERICA | 
Estas ca paech on awcke cewecbiewens 6,554 | 8,009 | 8,627 8,584 — 6,224 7,561 7,948 9,035 ue 
ArSentina 22... .c0scccesesccece 1,627 | 929 | 944 |} 974 on 1,590 1,173 1,128 1,334 
EN on daa ota namie ein oe wien 1,173 | 1,423 | 1,482 | 1,080 see 1,134 1,306 1,234 1,520 
RONEN Sas oe aaah ts arp dia reregees. eee 327 | 472 542 | 485% ee 269 376 354 416% 
CO ee er 289 580 599 | 4513 ie 337 669 657 389# 
OA cows i sda skew weraserees 724 | 607 686 | 1,104 pais 591 633 714 720 
RNS ick Sas ek ceeecleeendiaue 486 | 807 874 | 545 as 561 885 1,072 1,198 ge 
PRE icc eweh wow aews anid erase 157 | 268 | 308 | 323 306 168 299 361 454 393 
PENA so ccicncsccdcameienae 1,040 | 1,912 | 2,116 | 2,455 re 814 1,092 1,249 1,742 Se 
| j 
REST OF THE WORLD | 
EBs ewes hacicw Sun dwisene ee 2,945 | 6,032 | 6,776 | 7,175 a 3,874 6,871 7,947 10,450 Si 
PIs cas ctnenriedeenwannososg 591 | 397 | 409 | 550 369 663 525 534 507 486 
MONROE lori oe ced 394 932 | 882 | 848 Sig 464 604 856 925 ese 
BNA sh oc ase Oipinasorcugnancs uence 462 Je ree | a Sk 167 os 
eae eae in ame : 2,501 2,685 3,083 684 4,234 .. 


Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. Data refer to calendar years. 


... (4) Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. (?) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1948, with no 
adjustment for trade between the two areas. (*) Partly estimated. 
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d. 
Fi ial Statist 
Ist 
ith 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
ith: = For the week ended January 11, 1958, there was —_o 7 he T | 
ith San “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking “him weexs Gecume in the i rcasury Ss een 
B Funds) of £135,490,000 compared with a surplus | bill rate was checked at the tender | 
© of {40,166,000 in the previous four days and a surplus on Friday last week, when the average | Issue Department? : 
| of £134,584,000 in the corresponding period of last rate rose fractionally 0.55d. to £6 6s. 7.25d. Notes in circulation ...... 1,889-8 | 2,033-7 | 1,994-8 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of Per cent. The market maintained its | Notes in banking dept... - fe 3 7 
nen teacher aad eat common bid at £ 88 ty Se | Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-3 | 2,096-2 | 2,046-3 
{11,698, , leaving a total deficit from April Ist of | ‘ 1d a 9 Ss. 4d. ut applica Other securities... .. i 0-7 0-8 0-7 
{770,678,000 (£820,037,000 in 1956-57). | tions for an unchanged allotment of £260 | Gold coin and builion.... | 0-4 | 0-4 ae 
ate eae om oO ) } 5 , P 
| million fell by £7.0 million, to £398.7 ee | - ak 
ie April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week | million, and the proportion allotted to | Banking Department : 
Esti- | 1956,'| 1957,’ Jended|ended | tenderers at th : littie | Deposits: 
£7000 mate, to to Jan. Jan. e common price rose a litti€ | Public accounts.......... 13-7 10-5 10-4 
~ 1957-58 | Jan. 12,| Jan. 11,] 12, | 11, | from 44 to 45 per cent. | rere 733 | 75.2) 74.5 
1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 . ; eas eee Ore aNe tenant eNs ; ‘ 
so The easier credit conditions of last PND SA eda dhaadks wena 306-0 299-1 294-5 
Oo a e Securities 
a week continued through Thursday, when Gov , 
ber; | ( y; OIG i oie cana dans | 259-3 207-0 200-5 
Ord. Revenue balances were unlent, but disappeared |  P'scounts and advances... | 10-0 19- 1 32-7 
Income Tax..... — 2176,250/1017,215 '1056,053]163755/149152 | ov Pama ree renee 56. 
gees ee eee) «ore the week-end. The Bank helped the | pani ise 286-6 | 248-1 | 255-0 
Death Duties .....| 170,000] 126:700| 130,500] 3,000, 2300, Market by large purchases of bills on | Bankine department reserve. | 37-5] 69-1 | 59-0 
a. sea 60,000] 48,400/ 51,800] 1,500} 800| Saturday, and again on Monday and _| « proportion ” | 12-2 23-0 19-6 
: “EPT & ; a ee 
ont i ss | 255,000 162,850| 205,400] 4,500} 3,700 | een 3 a each day rates on overnight | * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
ther Inlanc ev. | | oans ranged up to 61 per cent In addi- Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,050 million from £2,100 million 
Duties......... | 500] 3601350 | : : : | 
0 — __ 50 _200/ ‘tion, four or five houses had to take |°” ee a ee 
Total Inland Rev. .'2810,750]1433,325 1516,203]184305|165952/ moderate loans at Bank rate on Monday. TREASURY BILLS 
Customs.......... '1204,250| 945,034| 953,397] 19,657] 19,992, However no help or loans were needed on 
13 Excise ........... 912,850] 685,575 715,935] 4,920) 4,465) Wednesday, the clearing banks’ monthly | Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
aT make up day, and overnight rates of out- | Date of ———————____- ————__--— 
Excise......... 2117,100}1630,609 1669,332] 24,577| 24,457| side banks at the close fell to 5 per cent. Tender Otten | Applied} Average | Allotted 
9 MS j _———————E EE a ’ erec ate 0 | at Max. 
: Motor Duties .....| 93,000] 52,812 17,656 18,340 The fiduciary limit to the note issue has OF _| Allotment | Rate* 
| PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000] _ 2,700 200 Dr.99 again been reduced by {50 million, to 1957 91 Day a a 9 
Broadcast Licences! 31,000] 19,600’ 21.200} ... | ... | iNli 0-0 $8 
? Sundry Loans..... | 32,000] 30,482 29,273 124, 1,642 | £2,050 million. In the. three weeks from | Jan. S mee a4 s +s S 
R Miscellaneous ..... 185,000] 131,115! 132,060 Christmas Day, the note circulation has | 
56 , 26) 8,909 . peg ; Oct. 11 260-0 416-4 | 132 0-23 41 
DO eee 5288, 850 3299,644 3429,2 saslooeasa ziei01  Aecned by £133.2 million ; in the corre- » 18] — 270-0 408-4 | 132 0-56 | 47 
05 | a | sponding period a year ago it fell by » 2 L 260-0 431-1 | 152 0-74 37 
«as ———_,-—__’ 
5 Ord. Expenditure | | £107.9 million. | 91 Day 63 Day 
= eee ey 640,000] 587,349, 516,585] 6,544) 9,334 Nov. 1 220-0 40-0 419-3 131 10-53 47 
£3 tst . . ° , , 
" eT" cada 69,000] 48,246| 51,330 3,677 pe eee See see: Se Sey ree - Sl ies we | oer a fas 23 
953 | Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000 7,966 7,981 wae fell sharply this week, to 2.591 per cent, = 15 | ane aa ana a na = 
a Supply Services . . 140722 ,282 }3043,301 3094115 88,000! 69, 800| more Ae I per cent below its peak three ” 99} 230-0 50-0 | 390-2] 129 2-27 61 
~ (Ri caserseeanl montns ago. 
Total 4791, 282 686,862 3670,011 | 91,544 82,812 | g Dec. 6 | 240-0' 50-0 430-7 129 1-45 39 
Sinking Funds ....{ 38,0001 _ 27,101 _ 27,537 LONDON MONEY RATES « Bi gee we | eel ae ee = 
5 5 enn 
06° , ; > la fo 91 Day 
os Above-line” Surplus o = = P | Bank rate (from 5% Discount rates 7 
80° phillies xls 414,319| 268,200/13450e1136000 | _ 19/ 9/51) <i Bank bills : 60days. 6}-6g | » 27 — iw oS 
a “Below-line ” Net Expendi — (max.) 5 Smonths 6}-63 1958 
Ce oe cre sae PMR vc nenins ees 4months 63-6 
4a? ire 405,718 502,578 aa — ieeoent house. 5 Sauna 6} 3 Jan. E. 260-0 405-7 126 6-70 55 
Total Surplus or Deficit ----] 820,037| 770,678 |120889|123792 | Money ; - SE 
60 } Day-to-Day ...... 5-64 Fine trade bills : * On January 10th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 8s. 4d. 
64 Na Receipts from : Short periods .... 53 Smonths 7}-8 secured 45 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
14 _ Tax Reserve Certificates. .. ‘ Treas. bills 2months 64 4months 7}-8 | offering this week was for {260 mn. at 9] day bills. * Allotment 
yd | Savings Certificates ....... 2,300|—1200 | 3Smonths 6 6months 7}-9 cut by £10 mn. * Allotment cut by £20 mn. 
21 Defence Bonds ........... 1135} —884 | 
}05 Premium Savings Bonds. . . 1,400} 1,980 LONDON CLOSING EXC 
XCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
; ; Official 
FLOATING DEBT Rates Market Rates: Spot 
; ili ee cet ail 1h EE j — 
30 (£ million) January 15 January 9 January 10 | January 11 | January 13 January 14 January 15 
: Ways and Means | 
71 Treasury Bills Advances { United States $...] 2-78-2-82 2-81-2-81h | 2-814-2-81} [2-81 & -2-81f,/2-81 f, -2-81 % /2-81 4 2-814 (2-814 2-81f 
—_ | Canadian $ ...... 2 2-773-2-774 | 2-77}-2- a | 2-78-2-78 2-77 48-2: 78%, 2°772-2-774 | 2-763-2-77 
s ; | Publi eo joating | French Fr........ 1167-18-1184-8 1177-11778 | rivet 11764 | 11764-1176% | 1176}-11763 | 11763-1176% | 11763-11768 
359 towel te ublic | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 & -12- 33 4]12- 26}—-12- 264)12- 26}-12- 264)12- 264-12- 262, 12- 26-12- 264 12- 253-12-264,12- 25) -12- 259 
Depts. | England | | Belgian Fr. ...... 138 - 95- 139-824 \139-825— 139- 87}- 139-90 139-90- 139-80 
| 141-05 139-874} 139-874 139-92} 139-95 139-95 139-85 
, 359 Dutch ae 10-56-10-72 [10-59}4-10-594| 10-59-10- 59} 10-58%-10- 59§ 10-582-10- 594, 10-58}-10-59 10-588 -10- 582 
be ts | Rae | W. Ger. D-Mk. . «| 11-67 & -11- 8443/11-773-11- 77§| 11-773-11-78 | 11-78-11-78}; 11-78 11-784) 11-78-11-78})11-773-11-78 
; | 3,440-0 | 1,386-3 5,093-5 her a Hee. .. 17368 one tens. eats | i oth 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
° alian Lire ...... | - 4 | ; 
Oct. 12 3,110-0 | 1,742-9 5,072-9 | Swedish Kr....... 14: 37}_-14- 593 14- 49h -14- 33 /14- at 14-499|14.494 14°50 14-504 He 141504 14: 508| 14.50} He 
» 19] 3,120-0 | 1,772-9 5,106-9 | Danish Kr........ 19- 194-19-48} | 19-35-19-35}) 19- 35-19-35} 19-35}-19- , * 55) ‘ + 353 
! 4 54/19-35}-19- 354 19-353-19- 353/19-354-19- 353|19- 5354-19-35} 
» 26 3,140-0 1,792-1 5,131-5 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 0-003-20-01 |20-003-20-01 (20-00 -20-014 20-00f- 20-014 20- 00;- 20-014|20-00{-20-014 
Nov, 2 0 6 5,137-4 One Month Forward Rates 
a » , 5,156-3 | United States $...............00- #i-He. pm i-fic. pm | #-}c. pm i-te. pm f-?c. pm fc. 
393 » 16 0 | 8 SOGG-E | CAMAMG SG: secs cscnccecscsa: g-Zc. pm §-tc.pm | #}-4c. pm fc. pm | g-%c. pm i he. con 
: » 2 z 2 carne | French Fr. SaMawe ved ecndebendaes r dis par-3 dis par-3 dis | par 3 dis par-2 dis par-—3 dis 
» 0 | . ,675- ey See :. pm 34—3c. pm 34-3c. pm | 34-2}c. pm 34-23c. pm 34-2}c. pm 
— wet “ —_: Belgian Fr. ......cceccccceseccees }-+ pm }-* pm 4+-% pm | }-4 pm } & pm t+ pm 
: . a 5,715-5 | Dutch Gid.............eee eee eeee le. pm-par le. pm-—par lc. pm-par | lec. pm—par lc. pm—par le. pm—par 
» -0 2 3704-8 | W. Ger. DME. ... oc cccccccccecces 34-3pf. pm 3}—3pf. pm 34-3pf. pm | 34-2jpf. pm | 34-2jpf. pm | 34-2}pf. 
486 a a 7 i pi. p ipf. pm 
» 5,860-4 | Italian Lime. ........ccccccccccees 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-—1 dis 1 pm-—1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
» Swedish Kr. dbunacvevadenneceneds 20 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 24-146 pm 24-146 pm 
7 » 5,903-1 | Danish Kr.............. 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-l6 pm | 3l6 pm 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 
934. 1958 Norwegian Kr 26 pm—par 26 pm—par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm—par 
ars. Jan. 4 —_ Price at Fixing 
no ul Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/04 248/114 248/103 | 248/83 248/10 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


THE tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 482 profit and loss accounts published October - December, 1957 (£’000) 


Breweries 


Clothing and 
and Distilleries | 


Shops and 
Footwear 


Stores 


Industry Iron and Steel 
{ 


| 

| Food and 
Confectionery 
| 


| Tobacco Building Engineering 
| 
i 


No. of Companies | (30) (12) | (17) | (10) (2) | (26) (53) | (13) 
| | | | | 


Gross trading profit 


Income from investments 
Other current income 
Non-recurring credits 


Total Income 


Depreciation 
Income tax 
Profits tax 


Directors’ emoluments 
Administrative charges 
Contingencies, provisions, etc 


Pensions 


Minority interests 
Loan interest 


Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 


Ordinary dividends 


Reserves (parent company) 
Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company). 


No. of Companies | 


Gross trading profit 


Income from investments 
Other current income 
Non-recurring credits 


Total Income 


Depreciation 
Income tax 
Profits tax 


Directors’ emoluments 
Administrative charges 


Industry 


Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. 


| 30,806) 


3,356) 
798| 


150) 


164 
341) 


230; 
1,423 
730, 
1,930 


5,703 
3,013 


5,331 
5,441) 


Year | 


5,893 


Contingencies, provisions, etc 


Pensions 


Minority interests 
Loan interest 


Ordinary dividends 


Reserves (parent company) 


391 


871 | 


Carried forward (parent company). | 


(6) 


Shipbuilding 


Prev. | Latest 


6,533 
231) 278 «236 


887 


2,409 


571 


244 
I 


“4 
| 

* g7| 
694 

736) 

1,161 
1405 


Chemicals 
and Paint 


(6) 


| 
Prev. | Latest 


4,939 


1,061 
1,422 
380 


233 

55 
251 
227 


5) 
15! 
142 

49, 


579 
629) 
533) 


5,218 
255 


572) 
71) 


Electrical 


Prev. 


10,514 
186 


Manufacturing | 


13,716 
250 


1,147) 


1,351 
480 
4,868 


7,476) 
18) 


721 


1,156) 


480) 
1,029 


| Latest | Prev. 


7,588) 


584| 
2,838) 
1,043 | 


294| 
119 
3 

5 


259 
153 


282) 
“i 
1,235 


172! 


1,149, Dr. 97\ Dr. 134 


Prev. 


11,491 
220 


Latest 


35) 


12) 2,139) 
25| 3,852) 
4 893) 


| i 
211435 
26| 83 
21 159) 


“i 233 
G ; 65, 
jes i 246 
Dr. 72; 


208) 
959) 
6! 6| 1,471) 
1,542 
2'239 


1,149, 1,234 Dr.134) Dr. 184) 2,293, 


Motors, Cycles} 


{ 


| 


and Aircraft 


Prev. 


69,330 
764 
151 


4,221) 


10,023 


Latest | 


69,241 


5,089, 
10,185) 


Newspapers, 
Paper and 


Printing 


7 89 


3,520 
210 


47,093 
1,398) 
- 4) 


170, 
40) 
153) 
79 


462, 
29 


823) 1,221) 


sane | Prev. Latest) Prev. 


225) 


2,348) 
4,067) 
1,01 2 


| 
512) 
117) 
215. 
215) 
| 
40, 
221) 
215! 
626) 
| 


1,493) 
1,737, 
2293 
2,356 


| Miscellaneous | 
| Manufacturing 


Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest 


3,541 
162 


46,657 
1,594 
8 


Dr. 191 


679) 
50) 
1,193) 


4,558 
9,802) 
2,193) 


1,515 
217, 
276: 
179) 

| 


2) 
162) 
194) 

3,503! 


3,865 
3,526) 
6,202) 
6,999) 

\ 


805 
18 
1,020) 


5,038 
9,401 
2,430 
i) 
248) 
377 
170 


«3 
187! 
191 
2,665 
3,970) 
4,029 
6,999 
6,745 


Shipping 


22,259 | 
577 


"146 | 


Latest 


23,481 


713 
"155 


Cotton 


9 


Prev. Latest Prev. 


2,969, 
409) 


39 


374 
796| 
575) 


3,985 
561 


Dr. 29 


477 
2,255 
849, 


4,744 | 
354 | 


Latest 


7,090 


370 
“a 


7,489 


Dr. 35 


1,153 
1,167 | 
2,553 | 


660 


2,364 


Brought in (parent company) | 


1,404 otf 5,565, 10,185) 12,377, 1,221 1,456 849, 863 2,364 | 


Neen nnn rrr n nna rrr nn nner e nee eerccncnecee neeeeeeeeeeceen e eeeeeeeeeeeeee ee e  a  e eeaeD 
Neen enc rc ec cn eee eer ee a ee eee een aa nn nner ceennney: 
Industry | Silk and | | Other Other TOTALS 


| 
Rayon Textiles Companies* | ALL GROUPS | 
' 


No. of Companies (7) (9). 38) 482 Companies 


Gross trading profit 


Income from investments 
Other current income 
Non-recurring credits 


Total Income 


Depreciation 
Income tax 
Profits tax 


Directors’ emoluments 
Administrative charges 


Contingencies, provisions, etc 


Pensions 


Minority interests. .... 


Loan interest 


17 


Profits retained by subsidiaries.... | 36 


Ordinary dividends 


Reserves (parent company) 
Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company). 


49 
35 
387 
408 


419 
it 


a) 


"95 
21 
12 


42 
15 
408 
428 


2,059, 
31 


107 
2,197 


342 
665 
165 


204 
7 
52 
15 


15 
85 
43 
Dr. | 


250 
315 
787 
827 


2,588 
36 


“109 
2,733 
360 
798 
234 


183 
8 


4 
16) 


16 
80 
40 
278 


358 
315 
827 
870 


3,803 
231 

2 

176 


4,212 


1,654 
1,003 
262 


28! 
27 
2 
17 


Dr. 8 
135 
125 
182 


348 
475 
568 
277 


4,740: 
182) 


3 
63 


4,988 


1,870, 


1,156 
330 


302 
18 
4 
16 


Dr. 50 
135 
126 
179 


444 
515 
277 


Dr. 4 
220: Dr. 18} 
! ' 


57 
. 4 
61 
$2, 
8 
3 


9 
3, 


3 


i 


4,554! 


1,271) 


1,058 
1,050, 1,155) 
| | 


3,885) 2,967 
274, 290 130 
33 | 


416! 


5,277) 


207 


1,748 


630 
114 


7 
Dr. Vi 


1,499 
657! 
1,050) 


42' 


507 
431) 
436) 


Prev. 


2,903) 
168 

! 

82, 


3,154 
266 


73, 


681 
247 
436 
430 


10,193 
550| 
106| 


11,134 


838) 
3,623} 
914 


357) 
239) 
255) 
70) 


138) 
1,214) 
368! 
905) 


1,514) 
471) 
2,345 


Latest | 


10,479 
560, 
151 
368 


11,558) 


937) 
3,414! 
1,136 


361) 

273) 

121 
70 


94: 
1,356 
398 
348 


1,699) 
995) 


2,573} 
2,573, om 


Prev. 


308,375 
8,084 , 

427 
8,640 | 


325,526 


54,681 
106,457 
23,896 


10,298 | 
2,096 
6,828 
4,334 


2,26! 
5,316 
5,026 
27,484 


37,652 | 
35,845 | 
56,339 
59,691 


Latest 


322,998 


9,501 
452 
12,610 


345,561 
61,905 


107,978 
27,394 


10,773 
2,250 
7,183 
4,192 


2,632 
6,166 
5,168 
25,334 


40,613 
40,785 
59,691 
62,879 


———LKLS sls sss ss 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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STATISTICS 





Comparative analysis of 482 balance sheets published October - December, 1957 (£’000) 


Breweries 


Industry and Distilleries 


No. of Companies | 





Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. 
1, 


31,622; 45,205 
277 253 




















ee weeceee | 189,665, 206,169; 8,102 8, = 113,650 134, 128 
Trade investments. .. .. | 4,022) 6,339} 130 141 4,88 
GO itecccdececcnns 32,822 36,613) 7,390 7, oy 72,276 
NE ia rae ecw cdecacakannGes 17,934 20,091, 2, 052! 2,467 29, 233 
Net balances due to parent company aa én 523 
CER Vict cieacecded cawedee 6,803 Fine "198! 239 =—-1,353 
GU ci tbitrelevadatddcedaewes .-- | 17,842) 17,978) U,511' 1,853 15,017 
Other marketable investments .... 567! 598) 83) 82 714 
Intangible assets...........++ teres | 4,389 5,332! 508 493 1,275 

WP Csi ccdiuncecices | 274,044 300,199; 19,974 21,487 238,924 272,586 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 1,400. 552) 862) 1,435 17,097 
Reserve for future income tax .... 12,585) 13,025' 1,264 1,303 8,595 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 25,69/| 29,065) 1,523 1,780 38,6/4 
Capital reserves..... 27,696) 31,759) 1,379, 1,369 19,361 
Other provisions. . ea 1,625) 1,534) 131! 120 «=(41,415 
CINE 664s cdncasscuckeeecanns 26,386, 29,937, 2,276, 2,563 33,228 
Other current liabilities .......... 16,055, 18,586) 1,268 1,352 16,/82 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 47,594) 52,652; 3,420, 3,829 43,862 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... oes eos or 4,739 
Minority interests ... 09 4536 105) “104 6,558 
Loan capital ...... 34,806) 37,212; 1,395] 1,281 9,302 
Preference capital ... 22, 226) 22,907; 3,157' 3,157 18,189 
eee 52, 971) 58,434 3, 194) 3,194 21,782 

Total Liabilities ........ tkwds 274,044 300,199) 19,974 

Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... 240) 2,078) 487) _ 

















Industry | Shipbuilding 








No. of Companies 6 





Chemicals 
and Paint 


Clothing and 
Footwear 





| Latest 












Food and 
Confectionery 


17 


Prev 





Electrical 
Manufacturing 








Shops and 
Stores 


10 








10,951 
9,864 
28 


14, 
2,063) 


67,969 


2,104 
3,542 
1,107 
14,119 
1,099) 
5,555) 
5,486 
10,838 
5,068 
3,725) 
7,740) 


21,487 ee 67,969| 73,431 


450 8,140 


Motors, Cycles 
and Aircraft 


Year | Prev | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev | Latest | Prev. 























WD GING sv ncccsicccces exenwes 18,791) 20,221; 16,121, 18,244) 22,896 

Trade investments.............000: 434 391; 2,482) 

sh ishskedeunecserasananen 19,934, 21,602 9,649! 

CT idecdbebeeswaaencksce un sras 6,822, 5,106) 4,658 , 

Net balances due to parent company eco eee ose eee 

I on ckwecheccccsecass eee 74: 457; 2,347 

GOR SiS kGG di dadeccnsccescaane aaa 6,122; 6,713) 1,103) 

Other marketable investments .... 3,029, 3,204 2) 

Intangible assets......... seceveues nee a 2,883 
Feed AssGO si cccccccs coececce 

Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 216) isa 2! 


Reserve for future income tax .... 2,115 2,260 2,135 


Depreciation and obsolescence .... 7,525 8,448 5,223) 
Caples PONE 6 oid iccccccaccse . 4,293, 3,871 3, 928) 
Other provisions............. aad 114| 13 3) 
i itknsbitensksonkseedeil 6,194) 5,610 4,910, 
Other current liabilities .......... 14,275) 13, ‘740 2, 631! 
Revenue res. and carried forward..-| 10,758 12,966 4, 704) 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... 44 Te cme 
Minority interests....... wabeuae +a ‘i ae 135) 
ROR CINE 66.556secvdes nes | 3,301 





3527) 2527'  5'363! 
7817, 7.967 6,907! 


Preference capital 
Ordinary capital....... 


















































4.382 8,586 
24,853} 27.913 
[12.703 112,164| 116, 164) 











17 ‘Os! 105,022| 112,932 


49,101 


89, vee 102 ‘420 






7,666 





Engineering 

























Latest Prev. | Latest 
, 142,154 158,680 
454; 5,883) 8,528) 































































85,717; 61,350 
1,968} 2,801 
56,287, 36,146 


38,050, 31,453 
eee 484 
2,891 1,056 


149,374 
4,901 
8,455 


21,229 
18,576 


149,374 
200 








| Latest Prev. 


15,537; 31,518 


3,613 117 

24 «=18,150 
1,495, 8,141 

48 713 
2,050 103 
4,931, 8,979 
3,639, - 2,684 
eee 321 


25,269 31,337, 70,726 


eco 635 
1,496 521 
4,163; 10,631 





6,243 5,486 
419) 4 
3,011) 2,76! 
1,845, 4,872 
6,762) 21,418 
5 43 
1,973 5,808 
1,186 1,851 


4,194 16,696 


Total Liabilities .............. 31,337, 70,726 
Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... | = | 150 100 904 ‘a 
Silk and Other ‘ Other TOTALS 
Industry Rayon | Wool Textiles Oil Companies* | ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies 7 482 Companies 















































= 

ee Medeceeuetns 3,869 3,936 7,148 7,549) 22,769) 23,413) 
TEOGS INVECRMIONER. 6. ccccccccccece | 4 409 419! 1,403) 
Nl 8566 cn ncsesneeeceuane anee 1,977 2,065 12,063 14,202) 11,735) 
isco saeninannannane 1048 1,456. 4,211, 5.0 01a} 4 838 
Net balances due to parent company eee ees wa 
CID oa S40tecbeceasteseune ee 64 Be ait a 
Ge ciitcbinccriubocacenes ae 263 283 —«1,675) “913 2,129) 
Other marketable investments .... 148 Oe wack een 1,918) 
CRERNGIENS AEOEB. 6.2 ccciccccccecces 240 238 410 405 320) 

Wee Fs oi i ccticndcacssccs 7,610 8,142 25,916 28,500, 45,69! 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 529 719° 3,003 4,899) 1,01 
Reserve for future income tax .... 100 77, «1,075 1,197) 1,705) 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... 2,056 2,161 2,866 3,185) 5,359) 
eee ae 509 527; 1,294 1, — 7,762) 
CENGF STOVISIOND 26.0 cccicscccces aa 13 13 33 160) 
TR cect inciaccn scene ike 681-760 (3,699 2, 908 4,303) 
Other current liabilities .......... 262 457 790 1.387 1,761 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 1,016 1,020 5,0//, 5,555 10,097! 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... ees eee eve sc et 
Minority interests ........... o6ner 10 10 186 168! 72 
DN GUNN occa cocey- wees eeuetes 534 498 1808 1,694 3,312 
Preference capital ......... aunewes 545 545 1,200 1,200) 4,46! 
CGMPY GOIN, ois iecdcescsceccs 1,355 1,355 4,951 4,951) 5,033} 


Total Liabilities .............. | 7,610 8,142, 25,916 28,500, 45,691 





Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... —- i > —|— 






































297) 32 a 33,362, 17,477 


4 4 





107 


282 
=[-{-| 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and weenie 








19,756, 21,020 
660} 893 


























222 


























18 a 143,476 


a 250) — _ 


33, 3a 77, 477, 

















Latest Prev. 








72,035)! ,140,682 
4,170} 39,864 
8,071} 611,446 

49,597| 415,118 

70 2,883 
975| 41,241 

11,239) 198,615 
3,854, 28,220 
3,844| 43,549 





153,855/2,521,618 |2, 





12,380) 92,347 
1,699) 108,249 
5,527| 354,699 
12,800} 194,038 
1,327} 20,083 
22,404; 342,377 
17,172} 198,434 
16,443) 466,991 
34 6,084 
1,935) 37,851 
30,117) 125,639 
12,545) 156,554 
19,472) 418,272 





| Con aee 855/2,521,618 |2,774,419 


22,819 


Iron and Steel 
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evonshire 
for cream... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Devonshire for cream. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress... establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. ye 





LAL 
1] Mere ala) th 


... the World and His Wife choose 





Sree fase— 


The YORKSHIRE 


* For instance — the “ Yorkshire” has long experience 


of the risks appertaining to farmers and modern 
farm equipment. Every aspect can be covered — I N, S U R A N C EK Compa ny | 9 td 
Fire, Accidents to Farm Workers, Farmer’s Third 
Party Liability, Motor and Trade Vehicles and all 


shikoaf ties tract Dhmediep ashing fan trcaieg, Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


exhibition, Foot and Mouth disease or transit. Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 























The 
“epee 10k World’s Largest 
ge Building Society 






a 





A ASSETS £331 ,000,000 
PROVIDES COMPLETE "Taio 
RLDWIDE BANKING SERV pave 
oe , - Outstanding in its Strength, Security 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN and Service 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 
NAGOYA, OSAKA and others 





The Society’s 139 Branches and 650 Agencies 
are at the service of savers and investors who 
_ seek a sound investment coupled with 


Easy Withdrawal Facilities 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office ;: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51 Strand W.C.2 City Office: 62 Moorgate E.C.2 





LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
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| ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head ( fice 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


3 
i The Company undertakes the duties of 
; 


Executor and Trusiee 









Northgate House. 
20/24 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2 
Tel. METropolitan 
1271-82 


THE | 
BANK OF TOKYO, 
LTD. 







HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 








Canada 


New trade connections 


For assistance in arranging desir- 
able new trade connections in 
Canada, call on our Business 
Development Department. 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 900 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $3,500,000,000 









3,000,000 square miles — about the 
size of Europe or the U.S.A. — widesprea d 
industrial development — a rapidly 
increasing population — a continent which offers 
undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 850 Australian 
branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
banking service, including undertaking 
industrial surveys, arranging business introductions 
and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs. 
If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 


(incorporated in Victoria.) Over 850 branches and offices throughout Australia. 
Assets exceed £320 million. 


Head Office : 271-279 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
LONDON Office: 68, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C.2 
Your best introduction to Australia 
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Timely guide to immediate annuities 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
Over 100 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


As a means of securing a handsome guaranteed income for life, Immediate Annuities 
have always been an attractive proposition. This has never been more true than it is to-day. 
The Legal & General offers very favourable rates in addition to unquestionable 

security, whilst Income Tax liability is now very much less for most Annuitants. 


If you seek a regular income with no risks to be 


faced whatever the future may hold, you should purchase an Immediate Annuity with the 


Legal & General. Now is the time to act. Call, write or telephone for full details. 


You will find your nearest Branch in your telephone directory. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.0.4. TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 4444 













. WN . 
WY 
YM 


_/ Shares 31% 
\’ . £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED - 


Ny 
For regular savers 


Savings Shares 4% 


After 4 years 
10/- to £10 per month 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


Established: 1897 


THE 2 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
LTD. 


Assets exceed £36,000,000 
Reserves exceed £2,000,000 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


| Royal Exchange Avenue 
London, E.C.3 
Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 





223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Count 
N g ry 


VICI 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


GROWTH IN DEPOSITS: COMPETITION FOR SAVINGS 


TRADE UNIONS AND WAGE CLAIMS 


POUND STERLING: INTERNATIONAL OPERATORS’ ACTIVITIES 
CURIOUS AFTERMATH OF SUEZ” 


«A 
MR A. W. TUKE 


The annual general meeting for the year 
1958 of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited will be held at the Head Office, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, on 
February 5th. 


The following is the address by the Chair- 
man, Mr Anthony William Tuke, which has 
been circulated to Stockholders with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957: 


As will be seen from the Report we have 
during the past year elected three new 
Directors, Mr Guy Bryan, Mr Francis 
Fairfax-Cholmeley and Sir Edward Thomp- 
son, whom we welcome to our Board and 
who will submit themselves for the approval 
of the stockholders during the course of the 
Annual Meeting. Mr Bryan is our senior 
executive Local Director in Birmingham and 
Chairman of our Birmingham Local Board ; 
Mr Fairfax-Cholmeley is the executive 
Director of Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
resident in Paris, and Sir Edward Thompson, 
who has already been a member of our 
Birmingham Local Board for seven years, is 
Chairman of John Thompson Limited and 
comes to us as a representative of industry 
in the Midlands. At the close of the Meet- 
ing Lord Dudley Gordon will, to our great 
regret, surrender his seat on the Board on 
account of his age. He was elected a 
Director in 1944 and during the intervening 
years we have learned the value of his advice 
and of his friendship. We shall miss him 
very much. 


We congratulate our colleague and Vice- 
Chairman, Mr John Thomson, on two 
eminent distinctions. The University of 
Oxford has conferred on him an honorary 
degree as Doctor of Civil Law in recognition 
of his services as Deputy High Steward ; and 
he has been appointed Her Majesty’s Vice- 
Lieutenant of the County of Oxford. We 
also congratulate Sir George Hayter-Hames 
on the honour of Knighthood which was 
conferred on him in the Birthday Honours 
in recognition of his services to Agriculture. 


We have appointed as a General Manager 
Mr F. S. Bedford, who has had experience 
successively as a Branch Manager in the 
North of England, as Joint Foreign Manager 
and as an Assistant General Manager. He 
takes the place of Mr E. Brimelow, to whose 
impending retirement from this office and 
appointment as a Local Director at Pall Mall 
I referred last year. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The results for the past year, which we 
submit to you, do not differ greatly from 
those of 1956. After equalising at 6 per cent 
the interim dividend which was declared in 
uly we are recommending a final dividend 
of 6 per cent which makes a total of 12 per 
cent, the same as for 1956. Apart from the 





ON RECENT HOME ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


last three months, when they have been 
highly abnormal, money rates were rather 
lower in 1957 than in 1956, and the upward 
change which took place in September did 
not have, on balance, a favourable effect on 
the year’s results. We therefore had to expect 
a slight fall in our profits, especially having 
regard to the rapid increase in our expenses 
in recent years; not only in the principal 
item of staff remuneration but also in the 
miscellaneous overheads, from the mainten- 
ance of the fabric of our branch offices to 
the stationery which we use for our daily 
work. Although we have almost covered 
these increased charges we are fully alive to 
the need for economies in our overheads. We 
may expect that these will come not only 
from the increased mechanisation of various 
book-keeping processes, but also from the 
constant study of labour-saving expedients of 
every kind. We have a growing department 
which applies itself to just these matters, not 
only in theory but also by experiment. 


BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


Stockholders are well aware that we are 
deeply interested, not merely financially, in 
the overseas business of Barclays Bank 
DCO, which has shown such remarkable 
progress and has brought us so much satis- 
faction since it became a member of the 
Barclay family just over thirty years ago. A 
substantial, though proportionately small, 
part of this bank’s business was in Egypt, and 
I had the pleasure of visiting it in the spring 
of 1956, when the Suez crisis was in the 
making. When that crisis came to a head, 
the British staff in Egypt were banished by 
the Egyptian Government and the Egyptian 
branches of the bank were sequestrated. On 
these unhappy incidents I cannot do better 
than quote from the recent speech of Mr 
J. S. Crossley, the Chairman of Barclays 
Bank DCO, to the stockholders of that bank. 


... We have lost an old and much prized 
business ; many close friends and happy 
associations have been shut off from us. 
The history of our Bank in Egypt, the 
oldest bank in that country and for many 
years the leading commercial bank, covers 
nearly a century. There are many today 
who will remember exceptional services 
rendered there during the war, but the 
story in the main has been one of service 
to the people of Egypt, not to the foreign 
interests or wealthy merchants and land- 
owners alone, but to many small cultivators 
and traders throughout the entire country. 
It would be surprising if all this could be 
terminated so harshly without causing 
deep wounds and creating much suffering. 
Stockholders will, I think, hardly wish me 
to pass over in silence such an incident 
involving, amongst other things, the total 
loss of a remunerative business. Although 
nothing can restore the damage done, we 


hope that recognition of our claim for 
compensation for the events in Egypt will 
not long be delayed.... 


In spite of this setback the business gener- 
ally has continued to prosper, and the loss 
of the Egyptian deposits has been fully made 
up within the year through expansion in 
other areas, 


THE CHEQUES ACT 1957 


I expressed my views last year on the 
desirability of introducing legislation for 
rendering unnecessary the endorsement of the 
great majority of cheques and similar instru- 
ments, and I am glad that this has now been 
brought about. The Cheques Act, 1957, 
came into force on October 17th last. This 
Act will have important and far reaching 
effects upon the practice of banking. The 
banks, quite rightly in my opinion, have 
extended the benefits of this Act as widely 
as possible, having due regard for their 
reasonable and proper protection. There is 
no doubt that it has brought about a very 
considerable saving to the community at 
large, even though the financial benefit to the 
banks may be no more than marginal. 


THE IDEAL BANK 


Stockholders will have seen references in 
the Press to the affairs of the Ideal Bank in 
Birmingham, and to our having come to the 
rescue of the depositors so that they should 
not lose any of their money when that bank 
was obliged to stop payment. The affairs of 
the Ideal Bank had been conducted with com- 
plete propriety, and the depositors had not 
been tempted by extravagant rates of interest. 
The directors, deluded perhaps by the propa- 
ganda, so prevalent at one time, that cheap 
money had become a permanent feature of 
our economy, had invested a large proportion 
of their funds in long-dated Government 
stocks and had in some degree neglected the 
need for adequate liquidity, even in a savings 
bank. The Ideal Bank thus became a vic- 
tim of the fall in values which is the counter- 
part of the high interest rates imposed on the 
economy in the effort to counteract inflation. 


We, for our part, have been taking good 
care of our liquidity recently, but neverthe- 
less on two occasions during the past year we 
have found ourselves able to take favourable 
opportunities of adding to our portfolio of 
Government investments, which consequently 
show an increase of £17 million on the year. 
Our present percentage of investments at 324 
is higher than we really like it to be, and 
that makes it the more necessary that we 
should be amply provided with maturities 
during the next few years. We believe that 
we are so provided, and that with the 
effluxion of time, which in this regard is a 
faithful ally, they will enable us to restore 
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our liquidity at any moment in case of need 
without embarrassment. 


BANKER’S OBJECTIVES 


In the daily conduct of his business a 
banker always has to hold the balance 
between two conflicting objectives: to use 
his resources to the best advantage, and to 
maintain ample provision for any drawings 
likely in his judgment to be made by his 
customers against their deposits. Learned 
economists will discuss at great length the 
causes of a rise or fall in these deposits. The 
practical banker, puzzled perhaps by these 
erudite lucubrations, pins his faith to what 
he knows from his experience and can under- 
stand, which is that his deposits, and with 
them his cash, rise and fall day by day with 
the balance, credit or debit, of his daily 
clearing account with other banks and the 
Government. 

If on a certain day a banker finds that he 
has a favourable balance in the clearing of 
£5 million, the effect, taken in isolation, will 
be that his cash at the Bank of England will 
be increased by that amount, and that there 
will be a corresponding increase in the 
deposits of his customers or alternatively a 
decrease in their borrowings ; or more prob- 
ably some unforeseeable combination of the 
two. He will assume that the money has all 
gone into deposits and as he needs to keep 
only 8 per cent of his deposits in cash he will 
have 92 per cent or £4,600,000 to invest, 
which he will doubtless employ in the first 
instance on the money market. If the situa- 
tion is reversed, as it well may be, on the 
following day, he will have to find £4,600,000 
from his money market assets to make good 
the fall in his cash, the balance of 8 per cent 
not being required because he will know that 
his deposits have returned to their former 
level. It is true that, when he next takes 
out his balance sheet, he may find that, apart 
from the changes which he has foreseen as a 
result of the daily movements of his clearing 
account, there has been an increase or 
decrease in the borrowings of his customers, 
of which he could not previously have been 
aware, and a corresponding change in the 
total of his deposits. Here practice begins to 
move into the region where theory flourishes, 
but even so there is nothing that the indi- 
vidual banker can do to increase or decrease 
the credit balances of one group of his own 
customers by increasing or decreasing the 
amounts placed at the disposal of, but not 
necessarily used by, another group. 


A RATHER BETTER THAN AVERAGE 
RESULT 


When inflation is in progress, every bank 
is likely to find itself taking in money over a 
period in the clearing and its deposits increas- 
ing accordingly ; and this growth may not be 
exactly proportionate as between one bank 


and another. Any bank which in the long 
run continues to receive rather more than 
its proportionate share will find itself by that 
much less embarrassed when operations 
undertaken by the Government in furtherance 


of a credit squeeze reduce the total of deposits - 


in the banking system. In this respect we 
have been somewhat favoured during the 
postwar years, as will be seen from the 
chart which demonstrates the percentage 
increase in the deposits of the eleven clearing 
banks, together with our own for comparison, 
taking 1937 as a base and the monthly aver- 
ages at yearly intervals. 

There is, I suppose, no merit in mere mag- 
nitude, but an increased girth is very useful 
when one is being squeezed. Our figures 
have not been affected during this period by 
any adventitious aid nor artificial stimulant, 
and there is no special reason, that I know 
of, which has produced for us a result rather 
better than the average. Such a persistent 
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trend can hardly be fortuitous. A contribu- 
tory cause is, I am sure, our decentralised 
method of administration through Local Head 
Offices, and another may well be our exten- 
sive and widening interest in Barclays Bank 
DCO and in various other banks operating in 
the overseas territories of the Commonwealth. 
In the main, however, it must, I believe, 
reflect the satisfaction of our customers, old 
and new, with the service given to them by 
our staff at home, an explanation which I 
certainly believe to be true. 


RECORD LEVEL OF DEPOSITS 


On the year our deposits have increased by 
no less than £100 million to a record figure 
of £1,513 million and £70 million of this 
has been added in the last six weeks ; indeed 
on the last day we took in unexpectedly £15 
million which we were not able to employ 
fully on the market, with the result that we 
finished with a wholly abnormal cash ratio 
of 8.82. Apart from these late movements 
there were no unusual fluctuations in our 
total credit balances, but there have been 
considerable underlying variations in the 
relationship between current and deposit 
accounts. In November for example the 
overall total was unchanged as compared with 
October, but current balances had fallen by 
£22 million and deposit accounts had risen 
correspondingly. 
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rainy day was always present in their minds. 
In the past the weekly wage-earner usually 
had nothing to spare and it was all that he 
and his wife could do to get from one weekly 
pay day to the next. The well-to-do nearly 
always had many obligations and sometimes 
also quite expensive tastes, so that he found 
means of spending his money even before the 
tax-gatherer solved that problem for him and 
created a new one. Now it is the salaried 
man who is living from hand to mouth and 
the money is in the hands of people whose 
horizon is bounded by their next pay day 
and who through no fault of their own usually 
have no tradition behind them to induce them 
to save. Increased rates of interest appeal to 
them less than might be expected, because 
they are not naturally interest-conscious, and 
although the premium bond has attracted 
considerable support it does not seem to have 
taken away any business from the football 
pools. Making provision for the future rainy 
day holds little appeal to anyone who knows 
that there is a welfare man waiting to hold a 
nice big umbrella over him whenever he 
needs it ; and, thanks to hire purchase, PAYE 
has come to mean not only pay as you earn 
but also pay as you enjoy. 


SAVINGS 


We should like the potential savers of 
today to make more use of the services of the 


CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 
(ANNUAL AVERAGES OF MONTHLY FIGURES) 
1937 = 100 


Barclays Bank 


1937 °38 °39 “40 ‘41 42 °45 '44 °45 '46 


A movement of this kind affects adversely 
our profit and loss account, since there is no 
increase in funds available for investment to 
offset the additional interest payable by us. 
The individual credit balances, both on cur- 
rent and deposit account, naturally vary 
enormously, but it is of some interest to note 
that in Barclays Bank the average balance in 
each case is yust over £500. It must be borne 
in mind that interest-bearing deposits are of 
two diametrically different kinds: the savings 
of private persons, which may be individually 
small but are in the aggregate very stable, 
and the deposits of trading companies, which 
are often individually large but may be very 
mobile in quality. Within the deposit 
accounts themselves there is thus an unknown 
tactor. There has been a tendency since rates 
became high for holders of large individual 
deposits to transfer their money into Trea- 
sury Bills, so that the rise of £22 million 
in our deposit accounts in November prob- 
ably understates the amount by which the 
smaller accounts have increased during this 
period 

It is not likely, however, that much of 
this increase represents new savings. The 
propensity to save is largely a matter of tradi- 
tion. Traditionally the middle class have 
been the savers in the past; as a matter of 
moral principle and because the metaphorical 
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banks but they have never been much accus- 
tomed to doing so, and it would seem that the 
Government would prefer that they did not 


-acquire the habit. That at least must be pre- 


sumed to be their motive in refusing to 
extend to depositors in the banks the exemp- 
tion from income tax of the first £15 of annual 
interest on deposits in the Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks. It is true that, from 
the point of view of curbing inflation, it is 
better that the Government, if they must 
borrow, should borrow directly from the 
citizen rather than indirectly through the 
banks, but I believe that there will always 
remain a residue of depositors who prefer 
dealing with a bank, and if it is right to make 
special concessions of this kind (which I 
doubt) it seems a pity to discourage any pos- 
sible source of savings when the accumulation 
of capital is so badly needed in the national 
interest. 

Much is done today to dissipate the nation’s 
savings as well as to discourage their accumu- 
lation. Innumerable people are forced by in- 
flation to live on their capital but the most 
notorious and long-standing instance of this 
dissipation is the dissaving involved in the 
exaction of an annual capital levy on a part 
of the population in the form of death duties. 
Leaving aside any political prejudice about 
inherited wealth and unearned income, taxes 
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which. have to be paid out of capital are 
inherently unsound because they are a drain 
on the nation’s savings and the capital realised 
has to be replaced by new savings from some 
other source. 


COMPETITION FOR MONEY 


There is today an increasing tendency for 
organisations other than the Government to 
take deposits or loans directly from private 
individuals and companies instead of from 
the banks. Local authorities frequently 
finance themselves by this means and even 
borrow from one another, and other financial 
institutions such as hire purchase companies 
advertise freely for deposits, sometimes offer- 
ing rates of interest which seem unnecessarily 
high for short term investments if they are of 
good quality. This raises an important ques- 
tion: whether the banks should attempt to 
resist this tendency by offering higher rates 
for money, or even, in the case of hire pur- 
chase, by taking a direct interest in the busi- 
ness themselves. To offer higher rates would 
in any case be futile, in my opinion. There 
is no sense in the banks’ competing for money 
at rates which make it impossible in present 
conditions to employ it profitably, and what- 
ever rates we offer, our rivals outside will 
always bid, like Chu Chin Chow, one dinar 
more for what they need; in some cases 
apparently several dinars. 

The alternative may be that the banks must 
face a gradual diminution of their deposits 
and a change-over to more exclusive depend- 


ence on their current account balances for the’ 


raw material of their business, a trend which 
was already apparent during the long period 
of 2 per cent Bank Rate between 1932 and 
1951. Although there may be attractions to 
the official mind in having as much as possible 
of the loose money in the private sector of the 
economy channelled through the banks, 
through a bottleneck where it can be con- 
trolled with the minimum of effort, I feel 
that we should not accept that view without 
the closest scrutiny of all its implications. 


HIRE PURCHASE FINANCE 


The banks have done satisfactory business 
as lenders to hire purchase companies in the 
past, but if these companies are going straight 
to the market it may be better that they 
should finance themselves entirely indepen- 
dently, and be subjected directly to whatever 
restrictions may be necessary. They would 
then rely on the banks only for very tem- 
porary accommodation in an emergency, thus 
conforming to the traditional method of the 
building societies, with whose business theirs 
has much in common. A banker must always 
put the quality of his business first, and must 
never be tempted to reduce his standards in 
order to increase his profits or maintain his 
turnover. Corruptio optimi pessima. 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


From a trading and financial point of view 
1957 has been a year of fluctuating fortunes. 
After the debacle of Suez almost anything 
might have happened. The country mobilised 
its reserves and metaphorically held its 
breath. In fact our overseas trade recovered 
from the shock and dislocation with remark- 
able rapidity and financially, if not politically, 
confidence in the Government quickly began 
to be restored ; so much so that in the early 
months of the year they were able to carry 
out extensive funding by means of sales of 
their own securities through the market. 
They also made a new issue of £300 million 
very long-dated funding stock, but it is 
unlikely that much of this was taken by the 
public at the time and its main purpose was 
probably to restock the shelves which had 
been so satisfactorily lightened. Bank Rate 
had been reduced from 54 per cent to 5 per 
cent early in February and in June the repay- 
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ment of £400 million of stocks then maturing 
involved a new issue of only £100 million. 
There was an even more satisfactory mani- 
festation of successful management in the 
autumn, when a maturity of £500 million 
was met without the issue of any further 
stock. 


MONETARY AND CREDIT SYSTEM 


Mr Thorneycroft announced in the course 
of his Budget speech in April, that he pro- 
posed to appoint a Committee to enquire into 
the working of the monetary and credit 
system and to make recommendations. The 
banks welcome the opportunity of making 
their contribution towards the evidence on 
which this advice will be based. It will be 
noted that the terms of reference are not 
limited to a report on inflation, but, just as 
in 1931 the Macmillan Committee reported in 
the context of deflation and heavy unemploy- 
ment, so the present enquiry is operating, at 
any rate at this stage, in the context of over- 
full employment and inflation. When a Greek 
dramatist had got himself and his plot into 
a hopeless tangle it was his habit to have 
recourse to a device later known as the deus 
ex machina, whose function it was to sweep 
away the difficulties with a few miraculous 
strokes. The Chairman of this Committee, 
Lord Radcliffe, has been asked, not for the 
first time in his distinguished career, to play 
the part of the god from the machine. Per- 
haps the Government had hoped to use the 
Committee as a stalking horse, from the cover 
of which they might take action against infla- 
tion, and if necessary to treat it as a scape- 
goat when their actions made them unpopular. 
If so, they have been disappointed, because 
the rapid development of the exchange crisis 
during the past summer has forced them to 
take action on their own responsibility and 
it may be that, before the Cofnmittee is able 
to report, the background will have changed. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


When people discuss the causes of the 
present inflation they are apt to put much 
of the blame on the Trade Unions for con- 
stantly forcing up wages beyond the point 
which can be justified by increased produc- 
tion or increased prices. Published statistics 
show that between 1951 and 1957 (the twelve 
months ending October in each year) retail 
prices went up by 32 per cent, wages by no 
less than 44 per cent and production by only 
18 per cent. On these facts wages have well 
outstripped prices, and production still has a 
long way to go before any further claims can 
be justified on that ground. Trade Union 
leaders are nothing if not realistic, and if 
they see profits falling it may well be that 
they will come to the conclusion that the 
time has arrived to consolidate these very 
impressive gains and to allow future increases 
in production to be reflected in reduced 
prices instead of in increased costs. This 
would enable those living on fixed incomes 
to participate in the benefit and would seem 
to be more in keeping with the Socialist 
doctrine of fair shares for all. It is interesting 
to notice that in the last few weeks the 
Government have adopted this idea and seem 
to have quietly abandoned their earlier 
doctrine of wage increases being related to 
an increased productivity which did not 
always get beyond promises. 

To my mind it is not very sensible to 
blame the Unions for making these repeated 
claims. Owing to inflation, the demand for 
labour has for years past almost continuously 
exceeded the supply. The Union leaders, 
being realistic men and remembering how 
their members suffered when contrary condi- 
tions prevailed in the period between the 
wars, are only following an old capitalist 
principle, now discredited, of taking full 
advantage of a market shortage. Naturally 
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they have presented a continuous series of 
demands, the end of one round merging into 
the beginning of the next. To be sure each 
separate claim seems right and proper to 
those who make it; even if an all-round 
advance is not justified, everyone honestly (I 
think that may be the right word) believes 
that his own case is in some way exceptional. 
The country bus drivers recently made a 
complaint that they ought not to be paid 
thirty shillings a week less than the London 
drivers. That certainly seemed reasonable 
enough, and they were granted an increase 
of eleven shillings. Immediately the London 
drivers murmured because their differential 
had been reduced. How very logical, and 
yet how utterly ridiculous. Special pleadings 
and misunderstandings are not confined to 
wage claims. It is just possible that unpre- 
judiced observers do not see as clearly as our 
staffs and we ourselves do that it has been 
right to make very substantial increases 
in bank salaries in recent years. 


Up to now employers have been in a 
difficult position in resisting demands which 
they have felt to be unreasonable. Apart 
from the fact that they are almost bound to 
follow when the Government and _ the 
nationalised industries lead the way, they 
cannot afford to lose key men, or indeed any 
kind of labour, when their order books are 
full, which is the usual state of affairs in an 
inflated economy. And when goods can be 
sold without any trouble, even at increased 
prices, at least on the home market, there is 
not sufficient incentive to apply the maximum 
efficiency in production. In a sellers’ market 
increased wages or restrictive practices do 
not necessarily hamper the employer, because 
he can increase his selling price ; they may 
even serve to increase his profits, just as 
under a cost-plus system inefficiency adds to 
the cost and therefore to the “ plus.” 


STERLING SPECULATORS 


Although there has been continued infla- 
tion at home, our exports have continued to 
increase and the balance of trade, including 
the invisibles, has remained favourable. In 
spite of Suez, there was a realised trading 
surplus of £125 million in the first six 
months of 1957 and it appears likely that a 
further surplus was earned in the second 
six months. Why, in the face of these 
favourable influences, did international 
traders and speculators decide in August that 
the pound was doomed to devaluation ? It 
is true that the persistent weakness of the 
Government in facing inflation had made a 
very bad impression abroad, but there was 
nothing new in that and I believe that the 
actions of international operators at this par- 
ticular time may be attributed to a curious 
aftermath of Suez. That unhappy incident, 
which we would all like to forget, and which 
has been strangely forgotten in the stress of 
subsequent events, had one outstanding result 
in the political field, which was to unite Great 
Britain and France in not very splendid 
isolation. Politically for a time we had to 
stand or fall together. It would seem that 
many people abroad assumed that we were 
equally involved in a common fate economic- 
ally, which did not follow at all. It is not 
just a fanciful idea that this assumption was 
made. It was asserted categorically to me 
(not by bankers) both in Germany and Italy 
during the month of August. 


In some respects France is stronger econo- 
mically than Great Britain; she can, for 
example, very nearly feed herself, whereas we 
have to import 50 per cent of our food. 
France, moreover, does not conduct the most 
important international money market in the 
world, which involves such great responsibili- 
ties as well as advantages. But against this 
France has been for years past spending blood 
and treasure in trying to defend her overseas 
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possessions, and weakened by this draining 
of her wealth the franc was unable to with- 
stand the sudden recrudescence of Germany 
as a powerful creditor nation. The belief that 
the mark would be upgraded in value, and 
the franc downgraded, gave ample scope for 
speculative exchange operations, and it was 
perhaps not unnatural that the operators over- 
looked or ignored our relatively favourable 
trading position which amply justified our 
authorities in using our reserves freely to meet 
the crisis. The insufficiency of these reserves 
is often emphasised. Apart from having to 
protect sterling against periodical attacks from 
operators who are mere speculators, they are 
used to iron out fluctuations in the vast mass 
of international trade financed in sterling, 
which is estimated to be in the region of 
£60 million a day. 


When international traders are apprehen- 
sive about the value of our currency those 
who are receiving sterling sell it as soon as 
they can ; on the other hand those who have 
payments to make in sterling find any pretext 
they can for postponing them. These “leads 
and lags,” as they are called in financial 
circles, can exercise great pressure on our 
reserves. Against the vast mass of trade 
financed in sterling must be set the total of 
our first line reserves, $2,273 million; the 
equivalent of thirteen days’ trading only. 
Even this is twice as much relatively as we 
held in reserve in gold before the first war 
and then there was never any question 
about the value of our own or any other 
leading currency. However, with our pre- 
sent liabilities, it is essential to increase these 
reserves, even at the expense of curtailing for 
a time our new investment overseas. 


MR THORNEYCROFT’S PRONOUNCEMENT 


After the de facto, though not de jure, 
devaluation of the franc in August, the specu- 
lative pressure on the pound became intensi- 
fied and in September the then Chancellor 
found it necessary to make a pronouncement 
of his determination to bring inflation at last 
to a halt and not to entertain any adjustment 
of the parities of sterling. This pronounce- 
ment was accompanied by a statement of 
policy regarding proposed Government ex- 
penditure during 1958 and 1959 and by yet 
another request to the banks regarding the 
level of their advances; and his words on 
these subjects were accompanied by a 
resounding explosion in Threadneedle Street, 
Bank Rate being increased from 5 per cent 
to the almost unprecedented level of 7 per 
cent. What a change in three short months ! 
For at least two years past the Government 
have been bombarded by business men with 
the advice that they should at any cost cut 
their own expenditure. Unsolicited advice is 
seldom welcomed, least of all when it is un- 
palatable, and this case was no exception. 
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Now they have suddenly discovered that the 
advice was sound, as if by divine revelation ; 
possibly the deus ex machina getting to work 
behind the scenes. 


The Chancellor was accused of declaring 
war on the Trade Unions by deliberately 
inducing unemployment, but there does not 
seem to be much prospect of deflation and 
therefore of reduced employment in what 
he proposed to do in regard to the expendi- 
ture for which he was responsible; nor 
indeed in what he asked the banks to do 
about their advances. As for the capital 
expenditure of central and local government 
and of the nationalised industries, all that the 
Chancellor promised was not to allow more 
expenditure in either 1958 or in 1959 than 
was spent in 1957 ;-in other words, not to 
add any more fuel to the fires of inflation as 
(although it is almost incredible) he had 
apparently intended to do. A mere holding 
operation can hardly be regarded as a positive 
contribution towards solving the problem. 
On current account the Government’s civil 
and defence expenditure would, he said, be 
limited. which ‘might have meant anything, 
and did in fact apparently carry a stricter 
interpretation in the mouth of Mr Thornev- 
croft than in the minds of his colleagues in 
the Cabinet. He did not, in his statement, 
mention the cost of servicing the national 
debt, which is bound to be increased with 
dearer money, and the worst feature of this 
is that a larger: amount of interest has to be 
paid to overseas holders of certain sterling 
investments, which increases the strain on 
our balance of payments. 


BANK ADVANCES 


The banks, for their part, were told that 
they must keep their advances in the succeed- 
ing twelve months within their level for the 
twelve months to September last, which they 
can hardly do if prices rise, but which will 
happen in the natural course of events if 
prices continue to fall and industrial activity 
is reduced ; indeed in that event they are 
likely to fall. All this reads to me like nothing 
much more drastic than a revival of the 
doctrine of the Macmillan plateau, which was 
successfully maintained from April, 1956, 
until it collapsed in the Suez crisis in the 
following autumn; and this produced no 
unemployment problem. There is a sensitive 
barometer of the labour market in the rela- 
tionship between unfilled vacancies and 
registered unemployed, although it un- 
doubtedly understates the real demand.* I 
have brought up to date the chart of the 
fluctuations in this relationship which I pub- 
lished two years ago. : 


BANK RATE 


There remains the question of the effects 
of the 7 per cent Bank Rate, both external 
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and internal, in so far as they can be dis- 
tinguished from the effects of the measures 
as a whole. The external and internal effects 
are separate, though they interact upon one 
another. Traditionally a high rate encourages 
lending and discourages borrowing by 
foreigners on the London market, and thus 
serves to correct a disequilibrium on the 
exchanges. While the latter consideration 
holds good today, the former cannot make 
much headway if confidence is lacking. 
There was a distinct risk that the rise might 
have been regarded as a sign of desperation, 
which would have increased the apprehen- 
sions of our well-wishers abroad and have 
whetted the appetites of those who have 
hoped to make money out of our discomfiture. 
For better or worse the reaction on the 
exchanges was likely to be seen immediately, 
and happily there was in fact a gradual 
recovery in the value of the pound through- 
out the first month to above the middle point 
of $2.80. During the month of October the 
authorities were able to recover some gold 
and dollars over the exchanges, but only 
enough to settle the September deficit in the 
European Payments Union. On the figures 
of “leads and lags” which I have given 
above, this gain represented the equivalent 
of less than one day’s sterling trade, which 
suggests that those who were “ taking a view ” 
decided at that stage to take in some sail 
but not yet to change course. It may well be 
that they were waiting to see whether at last 
the Government would match its brave words 
with brave deeds. Like the pieman in his 
dealings with Simple Simon, they were not 
doing any business on trust. “ Show me first 
your penny.” The outcome of November 
was again satisfactory but by no means 
spectacular, as it might have been if the out- 
right speculators had decided to cut their 
losses. and the December result was of the 
same order However, confidence has 
gradually increased, and on the last day of 
the year the rate touched $2.81 for the first 
time since May, 1956. 


REACTIONS ON BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


At home the reactions are always bound 
to be much slower. There is likely to be an 
immediate fall in the market prices of fixed 
interest-bearing securities, and the _Psycho- 
logical effect of this may be considerable, 
especially if the fall is extended to equities 
as it was on this occasion. Just as when 
prices are booming people feel rich and are 
inclined to spend money, so when prices are 
falling they feel poorer and draw in their 
horns. There is a large psychological element 
both in booms and slumps. The reactions 
on business activity are much more gradual. 
When orders are given to manufacturers they 
take weeks or months to fulfil, and it is 
seldom desirable or even possible to bring 
capital expenditure to a premature halt even 
though it would not have been started in the 
changed conditions. If dear money becomes 
effective on the home front the result will be 
that a manufacturer will receive fewer orders 
and will then himself order less raw material 
and this will cause him voluntarily to borrow 
less money from his bank ; he will certainly 
postpone any plan for enlarging his factory 
which he had been considering in order to 
meet an expanding market. There have 
already, during the past year, been signs of 
lessening activity in the building industry, 
which is always quick to react to.a change 
in the economic climate. External circum- 
stances also have lately become conducive 
to a change of outlook in business. There 
has been a considerable fall in the price of a 
number of raw materials, especially metals, 
and this in itself should be reflected in the 


* Barclays Bank, for instance, engages over 
1,000 new staff every year, but does not register 
those vacancies at the Employment Exchanges. 
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value of manufacturers’ stocks and in the 
amount of money required to finance a given 
volume of output. Lower prices should 
eventually penetrate to the retail trade which 
wou!d help to release the pressure of in- 
flation in this country and the whole com- 
munity would then reap the benefit. A fall 
in prices, if carried too far, would have awk- 
ward repercussions on the producers of raw 
materials and on the economies of the coun- 
tries from which they come, and at home it 
would mean that the confidence of business 
men in continued prosperity would be 
shaken and industrial activity would be 
lowered. 


MR THORNEYCROFT’S RESIGNATION 


I must finally refer to the resignation of 
Mr Thorneycroft on a point of principle 
regarding the estimates of current expendi- 
ture for 1958-59, and I do so perforce within 
twenty-four hours of the astonishing 
announcement. I find the cause of the 
quarrel most disturbing. To try to pass off 
an increase of £50 million in the estimates 
as being “only a little one” really will not 
do. Little babies have a way of growing 
into ugly old men. An increase in the current 
estimates could surely have been offset by a 
decrease, instead of a mere holding opera- 
tion, in the estimates for capital expenditure. 
The immediate effect on the economy of the 
expenditure by the Government of £50 
million is no different, whether the money is 
used to make welfare payments on current 
account or to build schools or power stations 
on capital account. But in any one year the 
latter can be reduced by mere postponement, 
whereas the former cannot. Surely a com- 
promise could have been reached on these 
lines. But if certain of his colleagues, sup- 
ported by the Prime Minister, forced the 
issue by refusing their co-operation, then I 
would say that Mr Thorneycroft was right 
to resign and I commend his courage in 
doing so. Nevertheless, it is a sorry com- 
mentary on the manner in which our affairs 
are conducted. 


CHELTENHAM AND 
GLOUCESTER BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


The Cheltenham and Gloucester Building 
Society report a satisfactory year. 


Assets now amount to £30,274,000, being 
an increase of £1,603,000. After deducting 
withdrawals, and allowing for interest added, 
the total increase in savings in the Society 
amounted to £1,262,000. A _ total of 
£4,410,000 was advanced on mortgage, being 
an increase of £681,000 over the previous 
year. It is a source of great satisfaction to 
the Board that they have been able to in- 
crease their loans for house purchase by such 
a substantial amount during a year when 
other sources of finance available to would-be 
home owners have been severely curtailed. 


The increase in the Bank rate to 7 per 
cent resulted in a fall in the market value 
of the Society’s holdings in gilt-edged securi- 
ues, and the Board have therefore allocated 
a further £50,000 out of the year’s surplus 
to investment depreciation reserve, bringing 
this up to £275,000, which more than covers 
the present market depreciation. All the 
Society’s holdings are in dated stocks which, 
ff held until redemption, will show an ulti- 
mate surplus over book value of £172,000. 


A further £50,000 has been transferred to 
General Reserve, and £21,000 carried for- 
ward. The total reserves and unappro- 
Priated profit now amount to £1,793,000, 
lepresenting 5.92 per cent of the assets. The 
Society’s liquid assets exceed £4 million, 
tepresenting 13.4 per cent of the assets. 
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J. H. FENNER & COMPANY 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


The twenty first ordinary general meeting 
of this company and subsidiary companies 
was held on January 13, 1958, at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds. The following extracts are 
taken from a Joint Statement by Mr C. 
Bradshaw, FCA, the Chairman, and Mr S. B. 
Hainsworth, FTI, the Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The consolidated net profit of the Group 
is £449,593 compared with £428,096 for the 
year ended August 31, 1956. After adding 
the balance brought forward from the last 
account of £180,654 and the sum of £66,647 
being a reserve for taxation no longer 
required, the sum of £696,894 has been 
appropriated as follows: Transfer to Mort- 
gage Debenture Stock Sinking Fund £9,607, 
Provision for Taxation £225,621, Transfer 
to Taxation Contingencies £30,000, Dividend 
on Preference Shares £3,953, Dividend on 
Ordinary Shares £43,125 leaving a balance to 
carry forward to next year of £384,588. 


The Inland Revenue has granted non-dis- 
tribution relief for Profits Tax. In certain 
circumstances, however, tax liability may 
arise and since your company has always 
followed a conservative financial policy, a 
reserve of £30,000 has been made to help to 
meet any such contingency. 


The trading results shown are, in the 
opinion of your Directors, satisfactory, and 
for your further information we now com- 
ment on the activities of your Companies. 


J. H. FENNER & COMPANY LIMITED 


Taper-Lock.—As forecast in last year’s 
report, we have now transferred most of our 
Pulley and Taper-Lock manufacturmg equip- 
ment to Hull. There have been many difficul- 
ties and extra expenses involved in connection 
with this transfer, but we are convinced that 
the move we have effected to new and 
adequate premises with room for expansion 
will be justified in the end. We report that 
your Board, which has spent more than {1 
million in Hull on buildings, plant, and 
machinery since the end of the war, is giving 
careful thought to what extent further devel- 
opment in that city should take place. 


Taper-Lock sales continue to expand, both 
in V-Pulleys and chain sprockets, and the 
bushes are now available in a complete range 
of millimetre sizes, thus making them suitable 
for the Western European markets which are 
expanding. 


Torque-Arm Speed Reducers.—In addition 
to the six double reduction units, we 
now have six single reduction boxes Nos. 
11 to 16, and have two new larger 
reduction sizes Nos. 7 and 8 on the way. By 
our sales efforts, and more particularly be- 
cause of the excellence of design of this shaft- 
mounted speed reducer itself, we have found 
a reasonable market for the device. One of 
its great advantages is that by using a stan- 
dard unit with the appropriate Taper-Lock 
V-Belt drive, any speed within quite a wide 
range can be obtained exactly. Change to 
another speed can also be made easily, quickly 
and at minimum expense. 


“ Hainsworth” Variable Speed Unit.— 
The demand for this device, the best of 
all methods of getting variable speed, expands 
satisfactorily. During the year the design of 
the belts and the pulleys has been developed 
still further and, taken together, these have 
given us an apparatus with a practically nil 
complaint rate. There are other new products 


on the way in our Engineering Division and 
news of them will be released as they become 
available for the market. 


Premium V-Belts.—Our leadership in the 
V-Belt field (we are the largest producers of 
V-Belt drives in the Commonwealth) has been 
maintained by our being the first to introduce 
to this country Premium V-Belts with certain 
man-made fibre pulling cords. These new 
V-Belts, which deal effectively with heat, oil 
and static electricity conditions are, in our 
Overseas Customers’ view, as good as anything 
being produced in the United States, and 
that, in our business, is praise indeed. 


Fenaplast Colliery Conveyor Belting.— 
Much has been heard of the use of man- 
made fibres such as nylon in flame- 
proof colliery conveyor beltings. Whilst these 
fibres have certain valuable features, they 
also have some disadvantages, not the least 
of which is their high price. Your Company 
is in a particularly favourable position to 
utilise whatever yarn or fibre proves most 
effective, due to the basic advantage of the 
solid woven type of belt construction allow- 
ing a free choice in design. In the long run, 
however, our view is that the key question 
will be whether or not the unconventional 
belt constructions give the National Coal 
Board value for money in terms of cost of 
coal carried. Our design staff are keenly 
aware of this fundamental aspect of the work 
and every yarn and type of belt construction 
used has accordingly to merit its acceptance. 
A vigorous large-scale development pro- 
gramme is behind the continued success of 
our colliery belting. 


J. H. FENNER & COMPANY 
(OVERSEAS) LIMITED 


This Company does the overseas selling 
of the products of the other Companies. 
Your Managing Director has been in Aus- 
tralia during the year and was glad to have 
the opportunity of working with long 
established friends there. 


In South Africa the Fenner Department 
of our Agents, Messrs Reunert & Lenz 
Limited, continues to make progress and we 
have received great encouragement from 
some of the successes they have achieved. 
For instance, one of the leading mining 
groups, covering six very large gold fields, 
has taken the decision to order its entire 
V-belt requirements from a single supplier. 
They have contracted with us, they tell us, 
because of three reasons, (1) the quality of 
the Fenner product and the superior life it 
has given, (2) the advantage of large local 
Fenner stocks, and (3) competent technical 
assistance we have been able to give their 
engineers. In India, J. H. Fenner & Com- 
pany (India) Limited is responsible for sales 
from our factory there operated in conjunction 
with A. & F. Harvey Limited. The pro- 
duction from our Indian factory, Fenner 
Cockill Limited, is coming round satisfac- 
torily, although there have been delays in 
getting licences for the basic manufacturing 
materials required. As these overseas manu- 
facturing enterprises grow, so does the 
Government of India tend to reduce the 
import licences they are willing to grant for 
the same products imported from this 
country. 


Fenner Dodge Limited, formed in con- 
junction with our friends in the United 
States, the Dodge Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion of Mishawaka, Indiana, is proceeding 
with its development of sales in certain 
markets outside the United Kingdom. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN SIR A. 


HAROLD BIBBY, DSO, DL 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN WORLD POLITICS 


The one hundred and _ twenty-seventh 
Annual General Meeting of members of 
Martins Bank Limited will be held at Head 
Office, Liverpool, on February 12th. In his 
statement circulated to members, the Chair- 
man, Sir A. Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, writes : 


The net profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, is £901,402 which compares 
with £944,780 in 1956. Higher rates of 
interest have attracted large sums from 
current accounts to deposit accounts on which 
interest is paid, while income from our invest- 
ments has not increased. General expenses 
have increased substantially and the result 
reflects a narrower margin of profit. In the 
light of all these conditions the Board con- 
sider the result as not unsatisfactory. 


A final dividend of 73 per cent, less income 
tax, is recommended which with the interim 
dividend of 7! $ per cent makes 15 per cent, 
less income tax, for the year. This is equiva- 
lent to, approximately, 18 per cent on the old 
capital which last year received 175 per cent, 
and is in accordance with the forecast. 


In March a scheme was passed by the 
shareholders io the elimination of the 
callable and reserve liability on the partly paid 
shares as the result of which the paid-up 
capital was increased from £4,315,096 to 
£5,276,425 10s. by the capitalisation of 
£961, 329 10s. from the published reserves of 
£6,150,000 ; the published reserve was then 
brought back to £5,500,000 by transfer of 
£311,329 10s. from the Bank’s contingency 
fund. 


At the same time, opportunity was taken to 
make the share capital more widely market- 
able by sub-dividing the shares into a single 
class of 5s. and this has been generally appre- 
ciated. 


After providing for the dividend, appro- 
priations of £200,000 have been made to Staff 
Superannuation Fund and £250,000 to 
Premises Redemption from published profits. 


Total assets as shown in the comparative 
balance sheet stand at £366,289,158 (1956— 
£359,044,484) and customers’ funds and 
other accounts at £334,301,681 (1956— 
£324,455 ,334). 


We have again deemed it wise to continue 
to maintain a high degree of liquidity 
throughout the year, our total liquid resources 
at December 31st being £137,319,136 (1956— 
£136,866,747) and the ratio of these resources 
to our deposits is 41.01 per cent compared 
with 42.11 per cent. It will be observed that 
the Bank’s investments stand at £88,714,641 
as compared with £88,507,564 a year ago and 
continue to be valued at or under market 
prices. All British Government securities 
have fixed maturity dates and the majority 
mature within six years. 


CREDIT RESTRICTION 


Our advances of £91,487,280 are increased 
by £5,505,848 compared with a year ago. 
There has been no relaxation of the credit 
squeeze during the year but customers have 
made greater use of the agreed facilities at 
their disposal and our experience shows that 
seasonal and other swings have been more 
pronounced causing quite substantial fluctua- 
tions in borrowing. This is, of course, the 
type of finance which banks should provide 


STEPS FOR A STRONG STERLING 


as it is directly related to day-to-day and 
short term requirements rather than to long 
term borrowing. The -banks in adhering to 
the various official directives have had to 
decline many proposals which on strictly 
banking principles they would have liked to 
implement. This has caused the determined 
borrower to go outside his normal banking 
sources, often paying a high rate of interest, 
but still obtaining the funds he required. 
The banks must continue to be given flexi- 
bility in handling the multitude of applica- 
tions received for financial assistance whilst 
endeavouring to carry out the Government’s 
latest instruction that the general level of 
overdrafts should be held to the average for 
the year ended September, 1957. They have 
exercised with considerable skill a cautious 
and careful assessment of the needs of custo- 
mers in direct relationship to the national 
interest in carrying out the requests to curtail 
credit of successive Chancellors who have on 
various occasions thanked the banks for their 
help and co-operation in the fight against 
inflation. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


I have to record with deep regret the death 
of Mr F. A. Bates, MC, AFC, DL, who had 


served the Bank well for twenty-three years 
as a Director, of which nine were as Chair- 
man. As Chairman he guided the destinies 
of the Bank through all the difficult war years 
with his wise counsel and firm conviction 
that principles must never be sacrified for 
expediency. We miss his wealth of experience 
and charming personality. 


Sir John M. Brocklebank, Bart, has been 
elected a Deputy Chairman. He has already 
served the Bank as a Director for nine years 
and his wide knowledge will be more than 
ever at our disposal. 


During the year Mr Morton D. Oliphant, 
MBE, TD, has joined the General board. 
He has already proved a most useful member. 
This appointment will require confirmation 
at the Annual General Meeting. 


We also welcomed to the London board 
in December Mr P. G. Walker, whose breadth 
of experience in business affairs will be most 
valuable. 


We wish to congratulate Viscount Mackin- 
tosh, our colleague on our London board, 
on the further honour conferred upon him by 
Her Majesty the Queen in her birthday 
honours. 


Following Mr E. H. Denman’s retirement 


MARTINS BANK 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, December 31, 


1957 


’ LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up 
Reserve Fund 


Current, deposit and other accounts (including Profit and Loss 


Account) 


Acceptances and engagements | on account of customers... 


£5,276,425 
5,500,000 


334,822,165 
20,690,568 


£366,289, 158 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England ... 
Balances with, and cheques in course of collection on, ‘other 


banks in the British Isles 
Money at call and at short notice 
Balances with banks abroad .. 
Treasury Bills es 
Bills discounted 
Investments .. 


£32,009, 163 


22,631,573 
29,538,000 

428,967 
73,305,000 


Advances to customers ‘and other ‘accounts os 
Martins Bank Executor and Trustee ane (Channet Islands) 


Limited.. 
Trade Investments 
Bank Premises 


Liability of customers for acceptances and engagements... 


20,690,568 
£366,289, 158 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE : 68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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after forty-five years of distinguished service 
to the Bank, Mr E. Norman-Butler has been 
appointed a Joint General Manager and our 
chief executive in London. Mr R. Davidson 
has been promoted Assistant General 
Manager and Mr H. C Horton has become 
Overseas Manager. 


Mr L. G. Tunnah has taken over the duties 
of London District General Manager. 


Our staff have continued to give their 
devoted service which we gratefully acknow- 
ledge and for which we tender to them our 
sincere thanks. 


During the year steady progress has been 
made in affording increased facilities to our 
customers by opening new branches in areas 
where we were not previously represented. 


Many of our other branches have been 
improved and modernised thus adding to the 
convenience and comfort of our customers 
and staff alike. 


The research into electronics continues and 
further progress has been made in mechani- 
sation and reduction of overhead expenses in 
routine procedure but the increase in general 
expenses goes on. During the year in com- 
mon with other banks there have been sub- 
stantial basic increases in salaries and wages 
of our staff, and amongst other things, higher 
maintenance costs and fuel and light bills 
have had to be met and the full impact of the 
increased cost of postages is still to be felt. 


In the light of the substantial increases in 
salaries and wages it has become necessary 
once again to review the position of our 
Superannuation Fund. The Actuary calcu- 
lates that there will be a capital deficiency of 
£400,000 in the Fund and has advised the 
restoration of this sum at the earliest possible 
date. The Board are, therefore, recommend- 
ing an appropriation of £200,000 out of pub- 
lished profits this year and that a similar sum 
should be provided next year. 


NATO AND WORLD PEACE 


The year 1957, while not being so fraught 
with dramatic episodes as 1956,:has reflected 
the consequences of the events of that pre- 
vious year. 


There has been a change of thought, and 
now happily of direction, across the Atlantic 
where our American friends are realising the 
responsibilities attaching to their role in world 
politics and are finding that the path is not 
strewn with roses. 


The blind faith reposed in the United 
Nations Organisation is giving way to a more 
realistic appreciation of its powers and short- 
comings and the feeling is gaining ground 
that more hope should be placed in NATO 
rather than UNO to maintain world peace. 


UNO, with its wholly disproportionate 
voting rights on the one hand and the veto on 
the other, seems incapable of performing the 
international function for which it was de- 
signed as the supreme authority whose recom- 
mendations would be universally accepted. 


In the absence of an adequate international 
police force, under present and past condi- 
tions, the law abiding submit and the 
criminals, although convicted, are not even 
effectively bound over with the result that 
some powerful nations become impotent and 
some weak ones impertinent as the Suez 
incident demonstrated. 


Out of the tangle of diplomatic exchanges 
over the past year and a half the clear thought 
emerges that earlier there had not been the 
full understanding and confidence in one 
another that should exist between ourselves 
and our friends across the Atlantic and that 
no real effort had been made on either side 
to present the facts which alone could bring 
mutual accord. The visit of Her Majesty and 
Prince Philip followed by the Prime Minister 
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and Foreign Secretary to the United States 
has, however, been of immense value in lead- 
ing to a better understanding between the 
two great English-speaking nations. 


New-born nations are realising that com- 
plete independence, which has become almost 
a religious faith, has disadvantages as well as 
nationalistic blessings and are appreciating 
the advantages and security of the Common- 
wealth fold. 


CONFIDENCE IN STERLING 


The battle for the stability of the pound 
is slowly being won but some time must 
elapse before full consolidation of the recap- 
tured ground can be assured. 


The paramount importance of restoring 
world confidence in the pound is recognised 
by everyone irrespective of their political 
creed, 


The Government is to be congratulated 
upon the strength of its measures to control 
inflation. The use of such a high Bank Rate 
as 7 per cent is exceptionally severe but has 
been justified. Nevertheless, it should con- 
tinue until such time as the green light is 
clearly seen and this we hope will not be long 
delayed as such a high rate is not good for 
business. 


It is only through strong action here that 
the world at large can be convinced beyond 
doubt that we in this country are determined 
to live within our income. Only then will full 
confidence in sterling return and the free 
international foreign exchange markets, a 
necessity for international trade, eliminate the 
heavy speculative movements that have char- 
acterised dealings in sterling in recent years. 


How are we to demonstrate to the world 
that we are determined, no matter how pain- 
ful and inconvenient the process may be, that 
we will put our own house in order by living 
within our income ? 


The Government, the Nationalised Indus- 
tries and the Local Authorities must set a 
good example by practising what Ministers 
so freely preach by drastically cutting their 
own expenditure. The budget must be bal- 
anced both above and below the line by a 
reduction in expenditure which will also per- 
mit a substantial reduction in the heavy 
burden of taxation. This is a prerequisite to 
any real recovery and stability. 


It is now generally agreed that only in- 
creased production can support an increased 
standard of living in which not only the wage 
earners but also the whole population of the 
country must share. 


Till now. so many have approved, if not 
applauded, each individual rise in wages, 
salaries and remuneration generally and then 
thrown up their hands in dismay at the logi- 
cal and inevitable consequence of rising 
prices. 


Each advance without pre-demonstrated 
proof of increased production, we all know, 
adds up to further inflation and an automatic 
rise in the cost of living, both of which all 
wholeheartedly condemn. 


Gestures, paid in advance, are useless. Any 
advance to higher pay must first be earned 
and not exchanged for a promise of higher 
Output which more often than not is never 
fulfilled. It is therefore sincerely to be hoped 
that the country will not be faced with serious 
industrial disruption by reason of the pursuit 
of ill-advised wages claims. 


REAL SAVINGS A NECESSITY 


The fundamental and inescapable facts 
remain that increased expenditure on capital 
investment can only be financed out of real 
savings and that increased expenditure on 
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consumer goods can only be justified by 
greatly increased national production, facts 
which are accepted in communist and capi- 
talist countries alike. 


When applying these truths to smaller units 
such as our own personal and domestic ex- 
penditure or to our own businesses it is at 
once recognised that if we are to remain 
solvent we must not spend more than we 
earn. When precisely this same problem is 
translated into the larger spheres of national 
and municipal finance, these elementary truths 
get lost sight of in a haze of argument in 
which every advocate tries to make a case for 
his own pet point. 


There is a crying need for increased capital 
expenditure in almost every field of industry 
and in public works, but this must be limited 
to the nation’s actual and real savings. 


There is only one sort of saving. It is the 
sum of private and industrial earnings in 
excess of the sum of private and industrial 
spending and government expenditure on 
current account. 


There is the simple choice whether such 
savings, from which alone capital investment 
can be made, shall be made by individuals 
and industry ploughing back its profits or by 
forced savings through taxation by the 
government in power. 


To get the former there must not only be 
an incentive to save but a new attitude 
towards the saver. 


Till our penal rates of taxation are reduced 
a strong inflationary influence will remain ; 
there will be less inducement to save and less 
than adequate savings. 


To many the saver who accumulates the 
new capital so essential for expansion is 
looked upon as a greedy, almost reprehen- 
sible, person who should be taxed out of 
existence during his life and his property 
confiscated by duties on his death. In fact, 
he or the industry that saves and ploughs 
back those savings is the provider of the 
wherewithal which enables thousands upon 
thousands of others to earn a good living. 


In default of the private and industrial 
saver, if there are to be savings and further 
expansion at all, there is only the State with 
compulsory savings through heavy taxation 
with all its disincentives and frustration. 


If the State takes on the role of compul- 
sory saver to acquire and finance the means 
of production, it inevitably means rigid con- 
trol, licences for everything, for imports and 
exports and, sooner or later, the control and 
direction of labour as well as of capital, in 
fact a communist or near communist state. 


Those who amiably smile on the elimina- 
tion of private enterprise would be horrified 
when they realise that it leads ultimately to 
the loss of freedom of choice in their employ- 
ment and to compulsory transfer from one 
industry and area to another. 


The signposts are clearly marked, and it 
is well that all realise where each road leads 
and that we choose aright. 


THE FREE TRADE AREA 


The prospect of the Free Trade Area will 
entail a sharpening of our competitive ability 
with the industries within that area if we are 
to maintain our share of the trade with the 
member countries and increase our export 
trade through a larger and wider market. 


Here is the chance of a free market of two 
hundred and fifty million people with all the 
prospects of increased trade, continued full 
employment and rising standards of living 
provided that all the out-dated restrictions of 
employers and employees alike are swept 
away and the taxation structure overhauled 
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to give the adventurous and enterprising the 
requisite incentives to make the taking 
of inherent risks at least a worth-while 
proposition. 

Many doubts have been expressed as to 
the advisability of joining this Free Trade 
Area, but whatever the disadvantages may 
be of joining, the disadvantages of not join- 
ing are overwhelming as we would shut our- 
selves out of this enormous market and have 
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to rely on a highly protected and shrunken 
home market as the springboard for our 
export trade. 

The smaller turnover would mean higher 
manufacturing costs which might well dis- 
qualify us from our export trade however 
preferential some of that might be. 

With our industrial know-how, with our 
brilliant scientific and engineering achieve- 
ments and the inherent good sense of the 
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people of this island, there is a great and pro- 
mising future ahead, but it calls for deter- 
mination, unselfish co-operation and a 
realisation that we can only have what in 
fact we earn in the world markets. 


May it be that we face up to the position 
now rather than wait till our backs are forced 
against the wall when our fight to regain 
prosperity would be more difficult and more 
prolonged. 


JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LIMITED 


BETTER RESULTS DESPITE DECREASED DEMAND 


HOME MARKET AFFECTED BY RESTRICTIONS 


WORKS FULLY EMPLOYED 


MR RICHARD F. SUMMERS ON STEEL NATIONALISATION 


The annual general meeting of John 
Summers & Sons Limited will be held on 
February 5th at The Iron & Steel Institute, 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr Richard F. Summers, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
52 weeks ended September 28, 1957: 


Following my practice of previous years 
I do not propose to devote much time to the 
Balance Sheet as I feel that it is in itself 
largely self-explanatory, and the main points 
of interest are dealt with in the Directors’ 
Report. I would, however, like to refer to 
the somewhat better results which we have 
been able to achieve in spite of the fact that 
in the early part of the Company’s financial 
year there was a very decided falling off in 
the demand for our steel in the home market. 
This was due in large measure to the tighten- 
ing up by the Government of credit arrange- 
ments, and the restriction on the importa- 
tion of motor cars into some of the 
Dominions. Thanks to the energy of our 
Sales organisation, and to the fact that we 
were able to obtain from the Board of Trade 
greater freedom in the export licensing 
arrangements we were able to avoid any 
short time working. Our long established 
practice of selling our products in as wide a 
field as possible also contributed to our ability 
to keep our works fully employed. 


PRODUCTION 


The changed conditions did, however, have 
some adverse effect, and it is gratifying that 
we were able to improve on our last year’s 
production figures, as is shown in the table 
set out below, and in spite of these difficul- 
ties, increased wages and the rise in the cost 
of certain raw materials and services, achieve 
somewhat better trading results. 


PRODUCTION FROM SHOTTON AND SHELTON 
Works COMBINED 
This Year 
Tons 
1,142,247 


Last Year 
Tons 

1,078,081 
987,239 854,717 

1,292,521 1,208,714 


There was a corresponding increase in the 
total delivery of sheets. 


Coke ... 
Pig Iron 
Steel Ingots ... 


DIVIDEND 


I feel sure that shareholders will be pleased 
at the recommended increase in dividend. 
In arriving at our decision we had a number 


of factors to consider, not the least of which 
was the large amount of capital expenditure 
to which we are committed, but, as I have 
said in the past, we are not unmindful of the 
very natural desire of our shareholders to 
participate in the increased efficiency and 
prosperity of the undertaking, and we felt 
that notwithstanding what has still to be done 
sufficient progress has been made to justify 
us in recommending this increase; at the 
same time we deemed it prudent to retain in 
the business for future developments a very 
considerable sum comparable to that put 
aside in the previous year. 


CAPITAL 


The other item in the Balance Sheet upon 
which I should like to comment briefly is the 
increase in the Ordinary Capital. You will 
recollect that in May 4,500,000 Ordinary 
Shares were offered to shareholders at par. 
We were glad to be able to give our share- 
holders the opportunity of securing addi- 
tional shares on these favourable terms. 
That it was appreciated was borne out by 
the fact that all but 49,148 shares were taken 
up under original Allotment Letters. 


DEVELOPMENT 


We are pressing on with the scheme an- 
nounced two years ago which is designed to 
increase steel output at the Shotton works 
to between 1,600,000 and 1,700,000 ingot 
tons per annum. The main features of the 
plan are modifications to our existing steel 
furnaces, additions to our sinter plant, and a 
complete modernisation of the hot strip mill, 
which will more than double its capacity. A 
very considerable addition is being made to 
the finishing and despatch departments in 
order to enable us to cope with the increased 
output Unfortunately a number of our Con- 
tractors are very much behind with their 
deliveries, and I am afraid that the date on 
which this new plant will come into opera- 
tion cannot be before the latter part of 1959, 
We are, however, satisfied that so far we have 
no need to revise our estimate of the cost 
of this plant. In the meantime we shall 
make every endeavour to keep our existing 
plant running efficiently, and wherever pos- 
sible at a higher rate of production. 


AGREEMENT WITH STEWARTS AND 
LLOYDS LIMITED 


Some of you may have seen the announce- 
ment in the Press that we have entered into 


an agreement with Messrs Stewarts and 
Lloyds to supply them with hot rolled strip, 
which they in turn will make into tubes, very 
largely for consumption in the oil industry. 
They are going to erect this tube plant on a 
site adjacent to our works at Shotton, and 
it is expected that work on the project will 
start almost immediately. 


This agreement will necessitate increasing 
the steel production figure which I have men- 
tioned by about 4,000 tons a week, which 
would bring the annual output at Shotton 
to nearly 2 million tons. We are satisfied 
that the modifications which are being carried 
out to the open hearth furnaces will enable us 
to produce this extra tonnage. The increase 
in steel output will of course call for more 
pig iron from our blast furnaces, and in 
order to provide this it will be necessary to 
improve the burden on the furnaces, which 
will have to be achieved by better ore prepa- 
ration and by the introduction of yet more 
sinter plant capacity. The cost of this new 
equipment is likely to be in the neighbour- 
hood of £3,250,000. 


STELVETITE 


Last year I referred to the success we had 
had with our electrolytically coated sheets 
sold under the name of Zintec, and our 
tightly coated galvanised sheets sold under 
the name of Galvatite. I also mentioned the 
fact that we were working on further types 
of coating, and you may have seen the an- 
nouncement in the Press of our new product 
which is known as Stelvetite. This is a steel 
sheet coated with a plastic material, which we 
have developed in conjunction with BX 
Plastics Limited. It can be supplied in a 
variety of finishes and colours, and can be 
welded, pressed, and formed in a great 
variety of ways. The material has passed its 
experimental stage, and we are satisfied that 
we now have sufficient experience to put it 
into commercial production in the near 
future. It has aroused very great interest, 
many thousands of inquiries having been 
received since our initial announcement. We 
believe that in due time its application may 
cover a very wide field 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


There has been a considerable amount of 
talk as to what effect the restrictions on credit 
are likely to have on the steel industry, and 
the belief is generally held that in some 
quarters at any rate the very high pressure 
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to which we have been subjected for the last 
few years may be somewhat reduced. As far 
as the. flat product side of the industry 1s 
concerned the demand is still very brisk, and 
jt is once more a question of having to turn 
away orders. Naturally we are constantly 
trying to assess the future trend of demand, 
and at present we see no reason to expect 
any marked change. I would, however, add 
that if there were further restrictions on 
credit, hire purchase, etc., these might well 
have an adverse effect on the demand for 
consumer goods, which would in due course 
be reflected in a slackening in demand for 
steel sheets. In 1957 there was a substantial 
increase in the tonnage of cold reduced sheets 
produced by the three strip mills in the 
country. Until the expansion schemes on 
which these Companies are now engaged are 
completed it seems likely that a marginal 
tonnage of sheets will have to be imported 
so long as demand is maintained at the 
present level. If there were any falling off 
in demand presumably these imports would 
be reduced. 


One of the results of the easing of pressure 
on the strip mills in the early part of the 
year was that some customers who had pre- 
viously used sheets rolled on the hand mills 
were enabled to change over to strip mill 
sheets. This had an adverse effect on our 
subsidiary, Burnell & Company, Limited, 
who operate hand mills, and the management 
there deserve considerable credit for the fact 
that in spite of this they were able to keep 
the plant operating fully. 


SHELTON IRON AND STEEL 
LIMITED 


This Company has had a very successful 
year, and has once more made a useful con- 
tribution to the Group results. Whilst the 
site is somewhat cramped, and much of the 
plant is old, great ingenuity has been dis- 
played in adapting it to modern require- 
ments, and the whole works has been most 
efficiently run and maintained. The new 
sinter plant which is being installed will in- 
crease the efficiency and output of the blast 
furnaces. A very interesting development at 
these works is the installation of a new 
electric generator driven by a gas turbine. 
Whilst the outlook for the future demand for 
sections and joists is not as bright as that for 
sheets and plates, the management at the 
Shelton works are confident that they will be 
able to maintain their fair share of whatever 
business is going. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


For some time past we have been consider- 
ing the question of providing pensions for 
our works employees ; I am glad to be able 
to tell you that the Board have now intro- 
duced a scheme which will come into opera- 
tion on April Ist next. Basically it is a 
non-contributory Pension and Life Assurance 
scheme, but it contains provisions to enable 
those who wish; by making personal contribu- 
tions, to acquire either a higher pension or 
lump sum on retirement or prior death, or 
a combination of the two. Whilst the cost 
of this scheme will be substantial, the Board 
feel that it will further enhance the very 
cordial relations which exist between the 
Management and the men employed in the 
Group, and I know you will be glad to hear 
that it has been very well received by all 
concerned. 


At the same time as we introduced this 
scheme we modified the one which has been 
in existence for several years for staff em- 
ployees, to bring it more into line with 
Modern conditions, and to give improved 
pensions to those who have had long service 
with the Company. These increased benefits 
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are being provided without requiring any 
further contributions from the members, and 
here again the alterations have been received 
with much satisfaction. 


NATIONALISATION 


One had hoped that the steel industry 
might have been freed from political inter- 
ference, but you will have seen from the 
statements made by the Socialists that if 
returned to power it would be their intention 
once more to subject this great and progres- 
sive industry to further political controversy. 
It is difficult to think of any potent argument 
as to why it would be more efficient if re- 
nationalised, or what benefits would accrue to 
the nation, or to those who are employed in 
the industry. It is misleading to compare 
the steel trade with those other industries 
which are at present nationalised. They are 
quite different in character. In most instances 
the present nationalised undertakings are pro- 
viding services almost entirely within the 
the British Isles, whereas the steel trade is 
a commercial and trading organisation, 
making a very large variety of products rang- 
ing from large castings weighing hundreds of 
tons to things like hypodermic needles. Steel 
is used in a very large number of industries, 
and apart from its direct export a high per- 
centage of the total exports of the country 
contain at least some portion of steel. These 
exports go all over the world, and have to be 
sold in competition with other countries. 


The success of the British steel industry 
both at home and in the overseas markets has 
been largely due to the initiative and foresight 
of those who have built it up under private 
enterprise. They have been free from 
bureaucratic control, and in a position to take 
advantage of every situation and make quick 
decisions when necessary. For many years 
there has been a large measure of agreement 
and mutual respect between those who have 
controlled the destinies of the steel trade and 
the leaders of the main Unions in the indus- 
try. Both have displayed qualities of leader- 
ship and sound judgment, with the result 
that it has prospered, progressed and ex- 
panded as fast as, if not faster than, many 
others. Very great expansion in capacity has 
taken place in the last ten years ; techniques 
have improved, so has the quality of the 
products. At the same time the conditions 
for the men working in the industry have 
been immeasurably improved. In many cases 
their tasks have been lightened, and much 
of the very heavy manual effort required in 
the past has disappeared altogether. Their 
remuneration and other benefits have in- 
creased, and their security has never been 
more assured than at the present time. 


PROGRESSIVE AND EFFICIENT 
INDUSTRY 


There are many other arguments that could 
be put forward against the re-nationalisation 
of the steel industry, but they have been 
quoted so often that it might be wearisome 
if I were to repeat them here. I must, how- 
ever, say that in my opinion considerable 
harm could be done to the country and the 
industry by further political disruption. What 
has already been said has created a great deal 
of uncertainty; it has made the raising of 
money by Steel Companies more difficult and 
unnecessarily costly, and has also had a very 
depressing effect on the value of steel shares 
on the Stock Market. Since they were 
returned to private ownership all the large 
Companies have spent many millions on 
expanding and improving their plant, in con- 
siderable measure out of moneys set aside by 
means of Depreciation and transfers to 
Reserve. The shareholders are entitled one 
day to reap the benefit from the greatly 
increased value of their property. 
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If a Socialist Government should be 
returned at the next election I would most 
sincerely hope that they would think very 
carefully before subjecting this great industry, 
which has contributed so much to the pro- 
gress of the nation, to further upheaval and 
interference. No one can accuse the steel 
trade of being unpatriotic or narrow minded ; 
it is a happy, progressive and efficient indus- 
try, anxious to play its full part in the 
economy of the nation. Those who say that 
it is so important that it must be controlled, 
have their answer in the fact that this is 
already being done through the medium of 
the Iron and Steel Board, who have sufficient 
powers under their constitution to see thar 
everything is done in the best interests of the 
nation. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion I should like once more to 
pay tribute to all the employees of the Com- 
pany who by their efforts have assisted in its 
continued progress and development. Much 
lies ahead to be done, but I know that we 
have a loyal and efficient team, and that we 
can, by hard work and co-operation, sur- 
mount our difficulties and achieve our 
objectives, 





ALFRED CASE & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Non-ferrous Rolled Metal 
Manufacturers) 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Alfred Case & Company Limited was held 
on January 9th in Birmingham, Mr K. E. 
West (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is his 
ment: 


In my remarks to you on the Accounts to 
September 30, 1956, I referred to the con- 
siderable fluctuations in the prices of our 
raw materials. During the past year the 
price of Copper has continued to fall and, 
in fact, during the trading year under review 
Copper moved from £292 10s. per ton to 
£191 per ton. Our profits have been 
adversely affected by this fall. We are also 
aware that we are in a far more competitive 
trading phase. The previous high prices of 
Copper created substitution of other mate- 
rials by the consumer. It will be helpful to 
us if the future price of Copper can be stabi- 
lised in the lower range. Firstly, it will 
encourage consumers to revert to the use of 
Brass instead of the substitute materials, 
since some of these alternatives are now 
much more expensive than the Copper 
Alloys. Secondly, it will enable us to release 
some of our funds, which can then be used 
for capital investment. 


Having -regard to these difficulties the 
Directors are of the opinion that the results 
of the past year’s trading are reasonable. 
After providing for Taxation and for the pro- 
posed Dividend of 25 per cent the sum of 
£13,380 has been added to the carry forward 
balance in the Profit and Loss Account. 


We are continuing our policy of capital 
outlay for the modernisation of our existing 
plant in order to keep the Company up to 
date with competitive productive methods. 


It gives me great pleasure again to report 
that the relations between the Company and 
its employees continue to be excellent and I 
thank them all, Management, Staff and 
Operatives, for their loyalty to the Company 
throughout the past year 


The report was adopted. 


circulated  state- 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Williams 

eacon’s Bank Limited will be held in 
Manchester on Thursday, February 13, 1958. 
The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, OBE, on the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December.31, 1957 : 


You will see from the Report in your 
hands that, in November, the Board suffered 
a great loss by the death of Sir Kenneth 
Crossley. Sir Kenneth served the Bank 
continuously as a Director for the long period 
of 40 years. He will always be remembered 
by his colleagues for his sound practical 
approach as well as for his great personal 
charm. In June, Mr Kenneth Murray, who 
for almost 16 years had rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the Bank, decided to 
retire from the Board. We warmly congratu- 
late him on the well merited honour of 
Knighthood conferred on him by Her 
Majesty the Queen in the New Year Honours. 
I would like to record our deep appreciation 
of the services of both these Directors, whose 
long experience and sound judgment have 
been a great source of strength. 

In June, Mr J. H. King retired from the 
post of General Manager of the Bank and 
was at the same time elected to a seat on 
the Board, which appointment you will pre- 
sently be asked to confirm. Mr King held 
the position of General Manager with great 
distinction for the past 13 years, and I 
should like to place on record our great 
appreciation of the ability and wisdom with 
which he conducted the affairs of the Bank. 
I am very pleased indeed that we shall con- 
tinue to have the benefit of his experience 
and advice in his capacity as a Director. 

To fill the position of General Manager 
we have appointed Mr A. H. Allman, and 
I take this opportunity of wishing him every 
success in his new office in which I assure 
him of our wholehearted confidence and 
support. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I will first take the Accounts, from which 
you will see that Deposits stand at 
£135,941,026, an increase of £656,138. 

On the Assets side, the liquid items, 
namely Cash, Money at Call and Bills Dis- 
counted, amount in total to £48,329,130, or 
35 per cent of our Deposits. 


British Government Securities stand at 
£34,954,348. The fall in gilt-edged securities 
continued during the year, and prices touched 
new low levels, following the increase in 
Bank Rate in September, though they have 
improved a little since. We have, however, 
continued to value our British Government 
Securities at market price or less. 

Advances at £45,910,255 show a reduction 
of £3,229,889 as compared with December, 
1956. 


NET PROFIT 


Our Net Profit, after making the usual 
provisions (which include contributions to 
Staff Pensions and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds and appropriations to Contingencies 
Account) is £389,976, a decrease of £4,272 
on the year. With the balance brought for- 
ward of £240,815 this gives a total of 


DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS OF 1957 
PROGRESS TOWARDS REALISATION OF FREE TRADE AREA 
SIR ERIC A. CARPENTER ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


£630,791 to be dealt with. After transfer- 
ring £150,000 to Pension Funds we propose 
to pay dividends at the rate of 8 per cent on 
the “A” Shares (making 16 per cent for the 
year) and 64 per cent on the “B” Shares 
(making 124 per cent for the year, the maxi- 
mum) and to carry forward £285,830. I feel 
sure you will agree that these results are 
satisfactory. 

With a view to simplifying the capital 
structure of the Bank, resolutions have been 
passed to cancel the uncalled liability on the 
“A” Shares and to convert the “A” Shares 
and the “B” Shares into a single class of 
shares of £1 each. A Petition for the con- 
firmation of this re-arrangement of the capital 
by the High Court will be presented in due 
course. 


NEW BRANCHES 


During the year a Branch has been opened 
at Leicester and the business of the sub- 
branch at Bretherton has been transferred 
to Croston Branch. The number of Offices 
open therefore remains at 220. 


Premises have also been acquired at Bristol, 
Cardiff, Chester, Leeds, Southampton and 
Warrington, and branches will be opened 
there as soon as the necessary alterations can 
be made. 


The opening of these new branches is in 
accordance with our recent policy of widen- 
ing the area covered by our system, thus 
enabling us to provide a better service for 
our customers which I know is greatly appre- 
ciated. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


In the wider sphere of international affairs 
to which I now turn, it has to be said that 
1957 has brought a full complement of prob- 
lems and difficulties. At the outset we were 
contending with the problems created by the 
Egyptian seizure of the Suez Canal, an action 
in respect of which no just settlement has yet 
been achieved. The year has seen no pro- 
gress in the reduction of armaments ; on the 
contrary, progress has only been in the 
development of more costly and devastating 
weapons with their attendant drain on the 
economic resources of all engaged in the race. 
In such circumstances, our minds are inevit- 
ably pre-occupied as to the motives which 
prompted the launching of the Russian sput- 
niks now circling the earth and all that they 
seem to portend. It is sad to reflect also 
that in Cyprus, though violence has subsided, 
we appear to be no nearer a permanent settle- 
ment. The French have increased troubles 
to contend with in North Africa, Indonesia 
is more disturbed than ever, and the Middle 
East enjoys little of the stability it needs to 
make the progress which the possession of 
vast oil resources should bring. 


Against this rather gloomy background of 
international stresses and strains it is good 
to see that the older democracies in Europe 
are continuing to make progress towards the 
realisation of the ideals of a common market 
and a free trade area. It will be a great 
achievement on the part of the statesmen of 
Europe if they can bring the necessarily com- 
plicated negotiations to a successful conclu- 
sion, 


It was never clearer that tolerance is the 
first requirement in human affairs and that 
passions, whether inflamed by racial or 
nationalistic emotions or played upon by 


outside influences for purely disruptive pur-. 


poses, are the enemies of orderly progress. It 
is so much easier to destroy than to build. 


The year has been a disturbing one in the 
economic sphere and the outlook as it ended 
was not a comfortable one in spite of some 
favourable factors. It has been dominated, 
so far as this country is concerned, by the 
external difficulties of sterling, culminating in 
the severe loss of gold and dollar reserves 
necessitating the raising of the Bank Rate 
to the very high level of 7 per cent in Sep- 
tember and the imposition of further restric- 
tions on credit. So high a rate has not been 
seen since 1920. 


The early part of the year was favourable. 
to the gold and dollar reserves and it was. 


felt possible to reduce the Bank Rate from 
55 per cent to 5 per cent in February, though 
not to lessen the restrictions on credit which 
have been the banker’s portion since 1952. 
The actual increase in the reserves continued 
monthly until June, though there were special 
reasons for some of this and in any case the 
first half of the year is the more favourable 
one for sterling. 


It was, however, after the turn of the half- 
year that sterling came under heavy pressure. 
All that had been gained was lost in July 
and August and the early part of September. 


Since the Chancellor’s announcement in 
September of the Government’s determina- 
tion to maintain the value of sterling, the 
imposition of a 7 per cent Bank Rate and the 
further call on the Banks to restrict advances 
even more firmly, the adverse tide has been 
stemmed. 


Our difficulties arise primarily from a lack 
of confidence abroad and the fact that sterling 
is the currency in which over half the world’s 
trade is conducted. It may be that currency 
weaknesses in France and the very reverse ia 
Germany set in motion the run on sterling, 
but this would not have happened had there 
been confidence in our ability to check infla- 
tion and so no question of sterling having to 
be devalued. 


HEALTHY ECONOMY 


The general state of the economy of this 
country is healthy, as the trade figures show, 
but we have a particular responsibility arising 
from our position as bankers to the sterling 
area. It is a prime responsibility of a banker 
to hold adequate liquid resources and re- 
serves. It may be that no country would 
now willingly shoulder the heavy responsi- 
bilities entailed in being bankers to the 
sterling area, but we have carried them for 
many years and are in honour bound to 
bear them still. Though they are more diffi- 
cult to bear as a result of two world wars, 
they are not without advantage to us and, 
having accepted the responsibilities, we must 
behave as a good banker should. 


This means that in running our own 
affairs we need to exercise restraint so that 
not only do we not try to get more out of 
the common pool than we put in, but also 
that it is clearly seen that we are building 
up reserves. It may be that in recent years 
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we have been using too much of the resources 
which have come into our possession to 
invest abroad, including investment in the 
underdeveloped areas of the Commonwealth, 
en a long-term credit basis. This is, of 
course, quite a laudable thing to do, not 
without profit to ourselves in the long run, 
and a thing which, I am sure, all people 
in these Islands want to do, particularly to 
the extent of helping those less fortunate 
than themselves. If, however, at the present 
time we had these resources in liquid form, 
moderate though the amount is in proportion 
10 Our national product, we should be the 
better able to fulfil qur duties as a banker 
and the present crisis, which is essentially 
one of confidence, might not have arisen. 


In the long run, nations as well as indivi- 
duals must live within their incomes, or 
confidence will disappear, and for that reason 
the Government are to be congratulated on 
being willing to take a firm line, unpopular 
though it may. be, involving amongst other 
things harsh measures in the monetary 
sphere. The British people can rise to great 
heights in times of crisis, especially when 
the crisis is a matter of life itself. This crisis 
is not a matter of life so much as of mode 
of living. It can be overcome by co-operation 
between all sections of the community, with 
employers and employed acting together to 
use the available resources of both men and 
materials to the best advantage. This co- 
operation has never been more necessary 
than it will be in the next few months, when 
the world will be watching closely to see 
whether wage increases are linked to greater 
production or are merely another round in 
the spiral of inflation. 


Such things may seem to be remote from 
the average worker, particularly when he is 
not engaged in an export industry, but he, 
100, has a vital part to play in the twin 
problems of restoring confidence abroad and 
defeating inflation at home. It is hoped that 
responsible Trade Union officials will explain 
to their members the nature of the problems 
now confronting the nation and persuade 
them to play their part in making secure 
what has already been won in the way of 
improved living standards of which the 
greatest share since the war has gone to the 
workers themselves. 


THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 


I would now like to say a few words about 
the credit squeeze which has gone on for 
so long. Immediately after the war the 
Banks were asked to restrict advances and to 
give precedence to exports and other desirable 
projects. The restrictions have been modified 
from time to time but in the summer of 1955 
an actual reduction was called for from 
certain sections of the community. The latest 
Iequest is that advances shall not exceed the 
average amount of the previous 12 months. 
This again means an actual reduction since 
the figure of advances at September 1957 was 
some 5 per cent more than in September 1956. 


The Banks have, of course, always carried 
out to the best of their ability the requests 
of the authorities though it has not always 
been easy to do so and will be even less so in 
the months ahead because of commitments 
entered into some time ago. On the other 
hand, a 7 per cent Bank Rate is certainly a 
strong deterrent to borrowers. It is always 
distasteful, however, to have to refuse busi- 
ness which, on purely banking grounds, is 
perfectly satisfactory and to decline to help 
Old friends in perfectly laudable projects 
which appear to be commercially sound. I 
would like to place on record our apprecia- 
tion of the understanding attitude of custo- 
mers when we have been unable to meet their 
requests. 


The question does arise, however, as to 
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whether too great an emphasis is being laid 
on monetary measures in the private sector 
Granted, the Chancellor has recognised that 
restraint and restriction are essential in the 
public sector. I think the Banks can justly 
claim from their records that, throughout the 
long period that inflation has been with us, 
they have exercised wise discretion and 
discipline in the national interest in the 
employment of their resources. It never has 
been, and is not now, the province of the 
Banks to provide capital for long term invest- 
ment. But the well-being of the economy 
of the country is dependent upon the skill and 
enterprise of a vast number of firms, large 
and small, with varying degrees of access to 
the capital market. It will be a tragedy if, 
by the too rigid application of restrictive 
monetary measures, we stifle the productive 
enterprise of the smaller firms who have 
throughout made such a notable contribution 
to our economy. The Banks can, and should 
be permitted to, continue to play their con- 
structive and discretionary role in this vita] 
field of enterprise. 


It is perhaps not sufficiently realised the 
extent to which, in the monetary field, there 
has been an increase in the velocity of circula- 
tion. In other words, the existing stock of 
money has been made to work harder. Can 
it be that in the application of that process 
in a broader sense we have the key to the 
solution of our problems. It cannot be denied 
that a little more conscientious effort on the 
part of each one of us in the discharge of our 
duties in whatever sphere they lie, would 
make a major contribution to the well-being 
of our economy at the least cost to ourselves. 


The Government are to be commended for 
their determination to maintain the internal 
and external value of the pound and their 
declaration that to achieve it wage increases 
must be earned by greater production and 
profits made harder to get. I am sure, how- 
ever, that our people will respond to a lead 
which promises an end to constantly rising 
prices and that the economy will be the 
healthier for it in the end. It will enable 
us to face the problems which the European 
Free Trade Area will make for us, as well 
as the better to reap its benefits. It will find 
favour with housewives and especially with 
pensioners who are the worst sufferers from 
inflation. 


The alternative does not bear a moment’s 
thought. If we cannot discipline ourselves 
by general agreement the totalitarian states 
can, and they have shown a frightening 
efficiency only this last year in the applica- 
tion of their efforts to courses quite uncon- 
nected with the material well-being of their 
own people. Moreover, we cannot repeat the 
present operation—we must see that it suc- 
ceeds or it is not too much to say that we 
shall lose our place in world affairs. 


The question is being asked as to how long 
the present restrictive measures and high 
Bank Rate should be kept on. There is 
always a possible danger that the restrictions 
could be maintained too long and produce 
something of a recession but it would be 
foolish for us to relax too soon. It is a little 
embarrassing in a money sense that the effect 
of changes in Bank Rate is as much psycho- 
logical as practical and too much can be read 
into any individual change by the community 
at large. The present high rate should be 
reduced as soon as it safely can be, if only 
because of the high cost in interest on funds 
already held here by foreigners and also 
because crisis rates do not attract new money 
as they once did—only confidence can do that. 


The signs, however, are not wanting that 
the time for a reverse move is not very far 
ahead. The hesitancy in the US economy, 
the fall in commodity prices, the signs here— 
of which we have received reports from most 
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of the areas in which our Branches are 
situated—that the monetary medicine is 
beginning to work, and the distinctly less 
favourable outlook for shipowners and ship- 
builders coupled with the radical changes 
which seem to be imminent in the aircraft 
industry, all point to a state of affairs which 
will need careful watching during the year 
ahead if we are to avoid quite a major up- 
heaval in the economic sphere. 


One change which would be most welcome 
is the prospect of selling more of our goods 
to Canada as has been envisaged during the 
recent visit of the Canadian Trade Mission. 
This is a particularly happy prospect to 


me as a member of the Dollar Exports 
Council. 


THE FUTURE 


To summarise, I would say I am not fear- 
ful of our future, our economy is funda- 
mentally sound and if we will accept and 
work to the fact that our standard of living 
cannot be higher than the standard we 
earn in a highly competitive world, the 
vista before us can be exciting and full 
of promise. 


CONCLUSION 


I would like, in conclusion, to express on 
behalf of myself and my colleagues on the 
Board to Mr Allman, the General Manager, 
to the Assistant General Managers and to all 
the members of the Staff our best thanks for 
their devoted services throughout the year 


and our appreciation of their efficiency and 
enthusiasm, 





JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS 


PROGRESSIVE POLICY ON 
MODERNISATION 


The Annual General Meeting of Joshua 
Hoyle & Sons, Limited, was held on 
January 9th in Bacup, Mr A. Duckett, JP, 
the Chairman, presided and in the course of 
his speech said: 


Group trading profit amounted to £542,056 
compared with £381,589 in 1956. Ina year 
of intense and severe competition, there has 
been an upward trend in the Group’s turn- 
over, but this has been coupled with a still 
further narrowing of our margins. 


It has long been our view that one of the 
most practical approaches to the adverse 
problems confronting us, is that of equipping 
and maintaining our mills to ensure they have 
every modern production technique. To this 
end, we expended a further £320,000 last 
year, which has brought our expenditure 
during the past 10 years to over £2 million. 
Thus, we have the advantage of a com- 
plement of machinery of the most recent 
design. 


Our policy has been to introduce the auto- 
matic loom in place of the Lancashire loom 
which has proved increasingly uneconomical 
as a principal producer of cloth of the type 
imported. During the period under review, 
it has been possible to operate most of this 
automatic machinery to full capacity once 
again and, to some extent, to employ it in 
double shift working. This policy we intend 
to extend further during the coming year and 
in doing sO to produce more economically 
and, at the same time, overcome the ever- 
present problem of labour shortage, by offer- 
ing more remunerative and attractive work- 
ing conditions. 


The report was adopted. 





SCOTTISH 
AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


LEITH FERTILISER WORKS 
IN PRODUCTION 


MR W. D. SCOTT’S REVIEW 


The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Scottish Agricultural Industries Limited was 
held in the North British Hotel, Edinburgh 
on January 16th. The Chairman, Mr W. D. 
Scott, presided. In submitting the Report 
of the Directors the Chairman said: 


You will see from the Report and Accounts 
sent to you before Christmas that sales for 
the year 1956-57 were six per cent less 
at £22.7 million, and that profits, before 
providing for taxation, were £623,000, 
compared with £1,041,000 for the previous 
year. 


Several factors contributed to these reduc- 
tions in turnover and profits. Our new 
fertiliser Works at Leith started production in 
the last quarter of the year, giving rise to 
the substantial expenses inseparable from the 
commissioning of a new large factory. Work- 
ing stocks had to be built up and the quality 
of the bulk production fully tested and con- 
firmed before the flow of goods to the con- 
sumers could start. Consequently deliveries, 
which normally would have been completed 
in the last three months of the financial year, 
were postponed and will fall into the current 
year. 


It has already been reported to you that 
your Board, in further pursuit of its policy of 
fixing effort on main objectives, decided 
during the year to go out of the agricultural 
implements business. This decision was in- 
fluenced by the fact that we were able to sell 
the businesses as going concerns to specialists 
already in the implements field, thus avoid- 
ing any unemployment or the cessation of an 
agricultural service. The process of disposal 
has, however, involved us in losses on the 
realisation of stocks, and, moreover, during 
1957 prices of both animal feeding stuffs and 
home-grown cereals fell substantially. The 
consequential losses on these stocks have been 
borne in full out of the year’s trading profits 
and we have not drawn upon our stock pro- 
vision. 

Taxation in 1957 does not absorb so high 
a proportion of the profits as was the case 
in 1956, because, in consequence of the 
expenditure on the new plant at Leith, 
substantial reductions for wear and tear are 
allowable when computing the total taxation 
payable. 


You will have noticed that debtors have 
been reduced by some £900,000 as compared 
with a year ago. This large reduction in 
working capital, together with profits retained 
in the business and the depreciation written 
off fixed assets, has sufficed to cover the 
heavy expenditure during the year on new 
plant and equipment. Indeed, the book value 
of the fixed assets has been increased by 
almost £1.2 million. Owing to the reduced 
summer deliveries of fertilisers, to which I 
have already referred, stocks of fertilisers at 
September 30, 1957, were higher than at the 
same date last year. 


Your Directors recommend a final Ordinary 
dividend of five per cent, which, with the 
Interim dividend of three per cent, makes the 
same eight per cent total dividend as was paid 
last year. If you confirm these recommenda- 
tions, there will be an increase of £271,000 in 
the reserves appearing in the consolidated 
balance sheet, which will then total 
£2,154,000. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES 


The Accounts show that we still have large 
contractual commitments for capital expendi- 
ture, some £575,000 compared with one and 
a half million pounds last year. The major 
item is for a storage building which we are 
erecting on the site of the old Leith factory. 
This will serve the new Leith Works and will 
contain not only high speed packing plant 
but modern mechanical facilities for bulk 
handling. We expect to complete this build- 
ing by the summer of 1958. You will be 
interested to learn that we finished the chief 
manufacturing units of the new factory in 
August, several months ahead of the estimated 
date. At the same time the handling plant, 
giving direct connection with the deep water 
berths in Leith Docks, was put into com- 
mission, and we now enjoy the advantage of 
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being able to take sea-borne raw materials 
directly into our factory. 


As regards the future, we find no cause in 
our business for pessimism. If we continue 
to improve in every way possible the internal 
efficiency of our business in the face of rising 
operational costs, we can look forward, with 
real confidence, to reaping a reward for our 
expenditure in the recent past. 


May I end by reminding you that your 
business of Scottish Agricultural Industries 
Limited is the expression of the work done 
by those employed in it. It is their efforts, 
both staff and work people, which make it 
possible for me today to review progress and 
to express optimism. I want to express our 
thanks for their loyal and effective service, 
and I am sure you will wish to support me 
very cordially in this. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TATE & LYLE, 
LIMITED 


AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 1957 


Goops AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM 
OUTSIDE :— . 


Raw Materials (including Duty, Levy, 
etc., of £13,438,502) ... ee 

Fuel and Power 

Packing Materials ... 

Other Refinery Expenses... ses 


Other Expenses, including Advertisin 
(£55,181), Selling and Distribution 


VALUE ADDED oR Net Output :— 
Wages, Salaries, National Insurance 
and Employees’ Benefits se 
Provided for Renewal of Plant an 
Machinery and Depreciation of othe 
Fixed Assets ge ae 
United Kingdom Taxation on Profits 
Amount placed to Reserves 


Dividends to Ordinary and Preference 
Stockholders (Net) 


VALUE OF Export SALEs (including £6,470,234 Duty 
and Levy Drawback, etc.) ... wae te 


VALUE OF HOME TRADE SALES AND OTHER INCOME... 


TOTAL INCOME 


Proportion 
of each £1 
of Income 


$s. &. 


129,084,499 
1,946,315 
4,747,186 
1,456,568 


4,994,195 
142,228,763 


7,271,465 


1,531,485 
2,365,202 
886,709 


872,913 


12,927,774 


ee» £155,156,537 


44,347,082 
110,809,455 


eee £155,156,537 


—— ee 
_ Serene me 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


CREEPING INFLATION NOT CAUSED SOLELY BY 
PRICE-COST SPIRAL 


JOINT EFFORT NEEDED TO CHECKMATE TREND, 
SAYS MR JAMES MUIR 


The Eighty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders of The Royal Bank of 
Canada was held on Thursday, January 9th, 
at the Head Office in Montreal. Mr James 
Muir, Chairman and President, after review- 
ing the economic trends of the past twelve 
months, said, “I shall not attempt to deter- 
mine whether in the gobbledy-gook of 
economic forecasting we are having a ‘ reces- 
sion’ or a ‘rolling readjustment.’ Whatever 
we call the phenomenon, it is abundantly 


clear that, though all inflationary forces have, 


not disappeared, we have reached what seems 
to be the end of the latest inflationary surge. 
A mild slump at this time should cause little 
surprise or apprehension ; it would be un- 
realistic to expect our economy to go on 
expanding indefinitely without some kind of 
breathing spell.” 


PRICE ADJUSTMENTS NEEDED 


“Lower interest rates do not mean that 
money has become really ‘easy,’” said Mr 
Muir, “and it is unlikely that the time is 
yet ripe to adopt either deficit financing 
by government or easy money policies by 
ae monetary authority and the chartered 
banks. 


“Tt would seem that now, as in 1953 and 
1954, price adjustments are necessary to 
maintain stability and prosperity at home and 
to ensure our competitive position in world 
markets. The fact that lower raw material 
costs have not been reflected in retail prices 
means today, as in that earlier period, that 
we have suffered not only from open inflation 
but from a concealed inflation of production 
and distribution costs. 


“The process of healthy adjustment would 
seem now to require the elimination through 
price reductions of inflated production and 
distribution costs, A tight money policy has 
inhibited inflation and has indeed been in- 
strumental in breaking the circle and ending, 
for a time at least, the round-robin of cost 
and price increases that can continue indefin- 
itely only if the money supply or the velocity 
of the monetary circulation is allowed to in- 
crease. 


CHRONIC INFLATION 


“This brings us to a problem that trans- 
cends the’ events of the immediate past : 
Must we look forward to a gradually rising 
tide of inflation such as we have witnessed 
in the years since the Second World War ? I 
am thinking particularly of the chronic type 
of_inflation that monetary and fiscal policy 
seem unable to reach. The typical kind of 
inflation usually arises from the fact that 
business and consumer spending temporarily 
exceed the supply of goods at current prices 
or, in the common and useful phrase, we 
have ‘too many dollars chasing too few 
goods’; but the key word is ‘temporarily.’ 
In the past, spending sprees of this kind have 
been followed by a dull morning-after, a 
business depression or recession, that brought 
prices back to a reasonably stable norm. In 
contrast, the alternately ‘creeping and surg- 
ing’ inflation we have been through since the 
Second World War seems to belong to a dif- 


ferent genus. How do we account for the 
difference ? I would suggest a number of 
possible explanations : 


(1) The large governmental budgets of 
wartime and postwar years, combined with 
the nature and composition of taxes and ex- 
penditures, have made increasingly important 
certain built-in stabilisers that tend to damp 
down fluctuations in the national income and 
expenditure. Thus our progressive income 
tax structure causes government revenues to 
rise faster than the overall rise in the national 
money income. Similarly, tax revenues fall 
faster than the national money income on the 
down swing. This means that an automatic 
surplus appears in inflation, an automatic 
deficit in deflation. 


(2) Large liquid holdings by the public 
after the war have undoubtedly made the task 
of inflation control more difficult. There are 
still large sources of liquidity outside the 
banking system and beyond the direct con- 
trol of our monetary authorities. These 
sources of liquidity are especially important 
in financing consumer credit. 


(3) It is sometimes argued that chronic 
inflation is due to repeated and excessive 
wage increases in response to successful 
trade union pressure or perhaps that there 
are two culprits: successively increasing 
labour costs and profit margins both in excess 
of what the traffic can reasonably be expected 
to bear. 


RESTRAINT NEEDED 


“This round-robin of cost and price rises 
is undoubtedly a factor in any inflationary 
situation. But even the best intentions on the 
part of both labour and management cannot 
long resist an inflationary environment 
created by excess spending through the 
errors or inefficiency of monetary and fiscal 
management, In such a situation wages would 
rise even without trade unions to press for 
them. The employer finds that to increase 
production in response to rising demands he 
must bid for labour at a higher price, and 
even to maintain present production he must 
resist the efforts of others to raid his labour 
force. He may often find it necessary to 
raise prices, but these higher prices can be 
paid only because the original inflationary 
environment makes it possible for his cus- 
tomers to pay them. Under these conditions 
wages and profits rise together, but they are 
the symptoms rather than the cause of infla- 
tion. However, once the circle is broken, by 
effective monetary and fiscal policy, mutual 
restraint is clearly in order. Profits fall first 
and unions might well at this point temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb. In fact, if we 
are to obtain not merely full employment and 
growth, but stability as well, the exercise of 
restraint in making demands must become 
the responsibility not only of labour and 
business, but of electorate and government 
as well. 


PESSIMISM UNWARRANTED 


“Today, in contrast to the high spirits 
and great expectations of a few years ago,” 
concluded Mr Muir, “ we find a growing un- 
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certainty and lack of enthusiasm. This is an 
extreme that we should avoid. After all, we 
have the same country with the same people, 
the same enormous natural resources, and 
the same potential for prosperity and econo- 
mic growth. There is no reason, therefore, 
for a pessimism born of a temporary check 
to the almost unbelievable prosperity and ex- 
pansion of the past few years. In fact, pro- 
perly handled, the readjustment that I have 
previously mentioned may lead to an even 
greater and healthier prosperity and expan- 
sion in the future ” 


ASSETS EXCEED $3,760,000,000 


Mr K. M. Sedgewick, General Manager, 
commenting on the bank’s financial state- 
ment, noted that assets had reached the im- 
pressive figure of $3,760,544,617, an increase 
of $189,246,000 during the year and a new 
high point in Canadian banking history. 
Capital Funds now stand at more than 
$202,000,000. The cash position of the bank 
is strong, assets in this form, coupled with 
Canadian Government Treasury Bills and 
Day-to-Day Loans representing 22.57 per 
cent of the aggregate liabilities to the public. 
Referring to the bank’s extensive organisation 
abroad, Mr Sedgewick mentioned that in the 
British West Indies, where important con- 
stitutional developments are taking place, the 
Royal Bank is playing a part in assisting in 
the economic growth of this newly developing 
member of the Commonwealth family. “We 
are in a preferred position to give assistance 
and counsel to businessmen seeking a 
share of this attractive and expanding 
interchange of goods and services,” said 
Mr Sedgewick. 





HOULDER LINE 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Houlder 
Line Limited, will be held on January 31st 
in London. 


In his circulated statement, the chairman, 
Mr Walter C. Warwick, said that the past 
year had been one of exceptional difficulty in 
many directions. Statistics recently published 
as Freight Indices by the Chamber of 
Shipping illustrated only too emphatically the 
very severe reduction that had taken place 
during recent months. 


The trading results of the Company for 
1957 were not greatly below the results 
achieved for the previous year but this was to 
a considerable extent due to the fact that 
many of the voyage results included in the 
Accounts were carried out in the early part 
of the year when freight and charter rates 
were much higher than those applicable to 
the later and current voyages. 


Operating costs further increased during 
recent months with the advance in seafarers’ 
wages which came into operation in July last, 
and it was unfortunate that those increases 
coincided with the serious and general 
collapse of freight markets. He felt that 
restraint on all sides was essential, with a 
determination to secure closer collaboration 
with all sections of Industry, if our present 
favourable standards of living were to be 
maintained. 


Mr Warwick concluded: Subject to the all- 
important proviso that we are spared the 
trouble and tribulation inevitable from 
strikes, lockouts, etc., we°can, I think, face 
the future with confidence in the knowledge 
that your Company is well equipped with 
well-found ships, first-class personnel, sub- 
stantial Reserves and a sound degree of 
liquidity. 



























































































































APPOINTMENTS 


The 


Common European Market 


MAKES US LOOK OUT FOR A RELIABLE 
AGENT OR 
REPRESENTATIVE 


We are producers of seamless drawn Brass, 
Copper and Aluminium Tubing. Our specialities 
are ballpen and antenna tubing, tubes for the 
lamp industry air-conditioning, refrigerators, T.V. 
aerials, aircraft building, etc. 

Representatives of domestic Brass Mills not 
handling tubing are also invited to send in their 
applications with record of experience, banking 
information, curriculum vite and recent photo- 
graph to: 


STANDARD-WERKE G.m.b.H. 
WERL/WESTFALEN, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


PROGRAMMING AND PROGRESSING ENGI- 

NEER is required on the Civil Engineering Con- 
struction of a Major Steelworks at Durgapur in India. 
The Contract is for three years, at a salary of £2.000 per 
annum tax free, with bonus, free medical attention, paid 
leave, free passages foi families and furnished accommoda- 
tion at a reasonable rent. 


Applicants should have had at least 3 years’ experience 


on major projects either with Consulting Engineers or 
Contractors. 
Apply, giving full personal details and details of 


qualifications and experience, to: 


THE CEMENTATION COMPANY 
Durgapur Project. 
Albert Embankment, 
London, S.E.11 

EECHAM GROUP LIMITED, Consumer Research 

Division, requires a SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 
who should have experience in planning and interpreting 
consumer research surveys. The department is expanaing 
and offers excellent opportunities The company has a 
non-contributory pension fund and a profit sharing scheme. 
Candidates should be aged 25/35 and should apply in 
writing giving details oi age, education and experience, to 
The Personnel Controller, Beecham Group Ltd..- Beecham 
House, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


LTD.. 


20 


TOP London Advertising Agency specialising in tele- 
vision requires a RESEARCH OFFICER. His 
responsibilities will include contact with audience measure- 


ment companies and interpretation of their results 

initiation and execution of research into television adver- 
tising communication the supervision of — statistical 
information service relating to television ; a _ certain 
amount of marketing research the presentation of his 
findings to an occasionally sceptical audience. This is a 
new position with real opportunity to do original work. 
Experience in this field an advantage, but not absolutely 
essential. Age 25-35 years. Salary according to experi- 


ence, but competitive. 

This matter will be handled only by the Managing 
Director Please write to him, with full details of 
experience, qualifications, and salary range, at Box 834 


“ASSISTANT MANAGER (male or female) required to 
f take up position on or before February 1, 1958, for 


administration of the Space Booking, Records. Dispatch, 
ctc. Department of expanding Advertising Contractors. 
The successful applicant wiil probably (a) have previous 
administrative experience and some experience in non- 
financial records, e.g., stock control, etc.; and (b) be 
between the ages of 30 and 45. Essential quality is the 
ability personally and through subordinates to ensure 
strict method in the maintenance of meticulously 
accurate records. Some organising ability is also re- 
quired. This is an executive position with prospects of 
promotion, and the commencing salary will be within 
the range of £1.000 to £1,400, according to experience 


and qualifications.—Write Box 835. 


“THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER | 


Applications are invited from graduates for the post of 
TUTOR IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, in the 
Department of Social Administration of the Faculty of 
Economic and Social Studies, in connection with the 
Selective Recruitment and Training Scheme for Hospital 
Administrators in England, Wales and Scotland. The 
appointment is for three years, in the first instance. with 
a possibility of a renewal for a further period. The salary 
per annum will be on one of the following ranges: £700 
to £850; £900 to £1,650; initial .salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Membership of F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications should 
be sent not later than February 15, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 


Applications are invited from Honours graduates for (i) 
Lectureship or (ii) Assistant Lectureship in Economics. 

Salary scales (i) £1,148 x 49—1,442/1,540 x 56— 
£1,820 per annum (ii) £1,001 x 49—£1,099 per annum. 
Entry point according to qualifications and experience. 
Allowances : expatriation in range £280-£308 per annum, 
cost of living in range £210—£560 per annum. All 
paid in Malayan currency. Passages for appointee, wife 
and children under 12 years. Part-furnished quarters at 
reasonable rent. Provident Fund Scheme. Applications 
(six copies) naming three referees and detailing qualifica- 
tions and experience by February 15, 1958, to Secretary, 
Imer-University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
29, Woburn Square, London. W.C.1. from whom further 
particalars may be obtained. 











GHANA INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


CORPORATION 


PROJECT OFFICER (ECONOMICS). Applications are 
invited for this vacant post with the above Corporation. 

Candidates should have a recognised degree or equiva- 
lent qualification in Economics with at least five years’ 
subsequent practice in trade, commerce or industry in 
positions of responsibility. Ability to undertake general 
surveys, market research, and compile statistical data in 
connection with new industrial projects is essential. 
Candidates should also be able to appreciate product 
design and write clear, concise reports with graphical or 
othe, visual illustrations. 

Initial salary will be fixed between £1,000 and £1,500 
per annum 2ccording to qualifications and experience. 

Furnished accommodation at rates £60-£75 per annum. 
Contract period eighteen months with option for exten- 
sion. Successfut applicant will be required to join 
Corporation’s Provident Fund, employee’s contribution 
being calculated at 74 per cent and employer’s at 
174 per cent of salary. 

An onier recruited overseas would receive passages for 
himselt, wife and up to three children below the age of 
18, paid leave at the rate of seven days per month and 
outfit aliowance of £30. An interest-free transport loan 
and other generous allowances are available. 

Apply, stating age, qualifications and experience, to the 
Director of Recruitment, Ghana High Commissioner’s 
Office, 13 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 


FERRANTI LIMITED 
MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 


Forecasting and Overhead Analysis are two of the 
aspects of management accounting dealt with by a section 
of the Ferranti Company covering a most interesting range 
of products, including ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS, 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT. —_ PRECISION INSTRU- 
MENTS, AND DOMESTIC APPLIANCES. 


A vacancy exists in this section and applications are 
invited from candidates of about 25 years of age, with 
an interest in these aspects of industry and able to 
discuss at all levels data relevant to forecasts of future 
policy. Some industrial experience would be an advan- 
tage. 


_ A graduate might well find in this work a suitable 
introduction to management accounting. 


The Company has a Staff Pension Scheme and an 
Assurance Scheme for Dependants. 


Forms 


of application can be obtained from T. J. 
Lunt, Staff Manager, Ferranti Limited. Hollinwood. 
Lancs. Please quote Ref. J. W. 


~ NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


TRAINING POSTS IN 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for 


Scotland invite applications for up to. sixteen training 
posts in hospita’’ administration 

Successful applicants will hold these posts for a maxi- 
mum of three years, beginning in the autumn of 1958, 
and will be given practical experience of all branches of 
hospital administration. together with courses of instruc- 
tion at the University of Manchester or at the Hospital 
Administrative Staff College of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London. 

A short list of applicants will be called for interview 
vy a Selection Committee. 


Applicants should be not more than 30 years of 
at September 1 °958, but the Selection Committee 
discretion to accept applicants up to 35 years. If already 
emploved in the hospital service they should either 

(i) be a graduate of a British university ; or 

(ii) be the holder of a professional qualification accept- 
able to the Selection Committee; or 

(iii’ ‘ave had at least three years’ 
hospital service on September 1. 
at least the 
qualification 

If not emplo:ed 
eithe: 

(i) be, in September, 
University ; or 

(ii) be, in September, 1958, the holder of a professional 
qualifi ation acceptable to the Selection Committee. 

Applicants should have discharged their obligation for 
national service. i 

Applications will be considered from students 
due to take their final examinations in 1958. 

The salary during the training period begins at £556 
(plus a small addition in the London area) with an incre- 
ment of £20 in the second and third years. Applicants 
already in the hospital service will retain their present 
salary scale if higher than this. Training fees will be met 

Further information and application forms can be 
obtained from University Appointments Boards or by 
writing to the Secretary. Department of Health for Scot- 
land, St. Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, 1, or to_ the 
Secretary, Ministry of Heaith, Savile Row, London, W.1. 
Applications should be completed and returned to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Health, not later than FRIDAY, 
February 28, 1958. 

USKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD. offers a RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIP of £500 per annum, with possibility 
of accommodation in College, for one or two years begin- 
ning October 1958 EITHER for a study of INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS within a_ particular industry OR for the 
study of a TRADE UNION or FEDERATION OF 
UNIONS. Closing date March 10th. Apply Secretary, 
Ruskin College, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 


HAROLD SAMUEL BENEFACTION 

The Department of Estate Management proposes to 
award, from October 1, 1958, grants for research in 
economic, legal or social matters related to the use. 
tenure, or development of land. 

Essential qualifications: good honours degree 
tory, Economic History, Economics, Agricultural 
mics, or Law, or a degree with a high 
Management, oi evidence of likelihood 
« degree not later than July, 1958. 

Value of a grant £400 a year, plus University and 
College fees. Normally tenable for two years. 

Particulars from Secretary. Board of Estate Manage- 
ment, 74 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. Completed 
applications should reach him by February 26th. 
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MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 

by a nationally known company (located in the 
Southern half of England), which includes among its 
major activities the production and marketing of com- 
mercial and domestic refrigeration equipment.  Applica- 
tions are invited from men who are graduates of 
Universities in the United Kingdom whose degrees have 
been obtained in Economics, or in social or. business 
studies, and who have had at least three to four years’ 
post degree experience in Market Research. Age group 
preferably 28-38. Salary in the range of £1,100-£1,500 
per annum, according to age and experience. This is a 
permanent appointment with sound prospects. There is 
a Pension Scheme.—Apply in writing, giving full details 
of career to date, to Urwick, Orr and Partftiers Limited, 
Management Consultants, 29 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
London, W.l, quoting on the envelope’ Reference 
TOD/1228. 


is required 


ORGANISATION & METHODS 

Vacancies exist in the Organisation and Methods Depart- 
ment at Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds (Midlands), Ltd. 
The Department serves both Divisions of the Company ; 
the Screw Division at Heath Street, Birmingham, and 
the Bolt and Nut Division at Darlaston, 11 miles away. 

The intention is to strengthen the team, whose chief 
work is the review, establishment and maintenance of 
the administrative procedures which operate throughout 
the company. The whole object is to ensure that the 
clerical service continues to be both effective and 
economic. 

Applicants must be able to show a successful experience 
in organisation and methods work coupled with a sound 
educational background. The age bracket is from 28 
to . 

Alternatively, if a younger man with an _ honours 
degree can demonstrate a real interest in this work, which 
calls for an analytical mind and an ability to work with 
people, he would be given consideration, and, if success- 
ful, training in Organisation and Methods Techniques 
would be arranged. 

_ LC.W.A. or similar qualifications could be very useful 
in either category. 

There is more than usual scope for advancement and 
the salary is attractive. 

Applicants should write fully to the Personnel Officer, 


Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds (Midlands), Ltd., Box 24 
Heath Street, Birmingham, 18. 


STATISTICAL ECONOMIST 


required by J. Walter Thompson Company, 
preferably with some years’ experience in the 
Marketins and Distribution of Consumer Goods 
and in the employment and interpretation of 
Market Research statistics. 

Completely objective outlook essential. The 
main function is to study the practical implication 
and application of statistical and economic data 
in relatior to business problems. The job has 
scope for growth in influencing the development 
of the company. 


This is an important appointment and will be 
— accordingly. Age preferably from 28 
to 35. 


_ Write Personnel Secretary, J. Walter Thompson 
Company Limited, 40 Berkeley Square, London, 
W.’. and mark Strictly Confidential. 


INISTRY OF SUPPLY: LABOUR OFFICERS 
Applications invited for 7 pensionable posts in the 


Provinces, mainly in Royal Ordnance Factories. 

Age at least 25 on August i, 1957. 

Candidates must have a University degree, preferably 
in social studies, or have taken a recognised University 
course in Personnel Management, and have had some 
industrial experience in personnel management. Alterna 
tively, applications will be considered from candidates 
with a Higher School Certificate (or an equivalent quali- 
fication) and at least 3 years’ experience (10 years’ if 


without academic qualifications) as a practising Personnel 
or Labour Officer in an industrial undertaking. 


All candidates should have a working knowledge ot 
the social services, industrial legislation and methods 
of joint consultation, and be familiar with day-to-day 


workshop problems. 

Starting salary £680 (women £623) at age 25 up to £800 
(womcn £735) at age 28. Higher starting salary at 28 
or over if exceptionally well-qualified. Men’s maximum 
£1,055. Somewhai higher rates in certain large provin- 
cial towns. Women’s rates being improved to reach 
equality with men’s rates by 1961. Promotion prospects. 
Five-day week.—Particulars and application forms from 
Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, qvoting No. 4801/58. Application forms to be 
returned by February 25, 1958. 


PPLICATIONS are invited by an organisation with 

widespread overseas interests for senior post in its 
London office. Applicants must have had commercial 
experience, particularly in conducting negotiations and 
investigations. Age 35/40; contributing pension scheme. 
Applications, which will be treated as strictly confidential, 
should give full personal particulars, details of qualifica- 
tions, experience and previous appointments, and salary 
required.—Appl_ to Box No. 1Q L.0522, A.K. Advg., 
212a Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


HE Controller of Research of a Company ot 
international reputation manufacturing a wide range 
of  Scientitic Instruments requires a PERSONAL 
ASSISTANT. This is a post which will give valuable 
administrative experience, and offers the prospect of a 
progressive career with an expanding company. The 
essential requirements are an Honours’ Degree in 
Physics: a lively and enquiring mind and the ability to 
work harmoniously with colleagues. Suitably qualified 
young men, who need not have had previous experience, 
are invited to write, giving full details of their careers to 


date, to the Chief Personnel Manager, Hilger and Watts 
oe 98 St. Pancras Way, Camden Road, London. 
N.W.I. 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW _ 
STEVENSON LECTURESHIP 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


The University Court will be considering shortly an 
appointment to the Stevenson Lectureship in Citizenship. 
tenable in the first instance for a maximum riod of 
five years trom October 1, 1958, or from such later date 
as may be arranged. The appointment will be full-time. 
The stipend will be £1,350 x £75—£1,.800 per annum, 
with superannuation. All who may be interested are asked 
to communicate with the undersigned, who will supply 
further particulars. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 


A large Group of Companies in civil engineering 
and related fields with headquarters in London, 
requires an active, ambitious, progressive, qualified 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR, between ages 
30-35, who is interested in the development of a 
full-scale personnel programme. 


Present personnel functions require further 
organisation and development and position has 
excellent prospects with expanding responsibilities. 
Appointment _ offers unusual possibilities for 
successful candidate with good experience. 


University degree helpful and I.P.M. member- 
ship desirable, but not necessary. Four-figure 


—? with good prospective increases. Pension 
plan. 


ply in GUARANTEED  STRICTEST 


AD 
CONFIDENCE, stating contact telephone 
number, details of date and place of birth, 
education, background, names of firms. positions 
nee on dates and salaries, quoting reference 


Dr. P. S. de Q. Cabot, 
P. S. CABOT & COMPANY, 
37-41, BEDFORD ROW, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 





vacancy for a STATISTICIAN to work at their 
Research Station at Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 
Candidates should have an honours degree in Statistics, 
or in Mathematics with a diploma in Statistics. They 
should also have a good basic knowledge of Physics and 
Chemistry (G.C.E. Advanced Level). Work will include 
the design and analysis of experiments connected with 
research at the small scale and pilot plant levels and also 
with operations on refinery plants. An electronic com- 
puter will be available. Non-contributory Pension Fund. 
Assisted House-Purchase Scheme. Removal expenses and 
settling-in allowance payable in certain cases. Luncheon 
Club.— Write, quoting reference H.S.1, to Box 5662, c/o 
191, Gresham House, E.C.2. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


_ A Senior Assistant to the Research Manager 
is required by RCN. Applicants should have at 
least three years’ experience—some of it prefer- 
ably with an advertising agency. Sound statistical 
background is essential, plus the ability to initiate 
surveys and carry them through to completion of 
final report. This position carries plenty of scope 
and excellent prospects for the future. Applica- 
lions, stating age, experience and salary required, 
should be addressed to: 


Research Manager, 
CN Ltd., 
184 Strand, 

London, W.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 


Applications are invited for Lectureship in Agricul- 









UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC 
ENERGY AUTHORITY 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP HEADQUARTERS 
TECHNICAL POLICY BRANCH 

The Industrial Group of the Atomic Energy Authority 
invites applications from young men in their early thirties 
with a background of technical attainment and with the 
ability to achieve rapid appreciation of detail, for posts 
in the Overseas Department -of the Technical Policy 
Branch at Risley, Warrington, Lancashire. 

Responsibilities of the posts will extend over negotia- 
tion with foreign governments and industrial undertakings 
implementing international agreements on the uses of 
atomic energy and attendances at international confer- 
ences. 

The technical scope of the duties will cover all facets 
of the industrial applications of nuclear power, including 
development and construction of commercial reactors and 
chemical plants as well as the design and fabrication of 
fuel elements. 

A good industrial background together with membership 
of a senior professional institution or equivalent qualifica- 
tions are essential. Experience of overseas liaison and 
a knowledge of economics and foreign languages may be 
an advantage. 

Selected candidates would be given facilities to acquire 
an understanding of the technical processes and plants 
of the Industrial Group. 

Salary will be assessed according to qualifications and 
experience in the scale £1,790 to £2,080. 

Contributory Pension Scheme. 

Housing or assistance towards legal expenses on house 
purchase may be available. 

Send postcard for application form, 
2204, to Recruitment Officer, K.A 
Risley, Warrington, Lancashire. 

_ Closing Date : January 27, 1958. 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTANT 


MARKHAM AND COMPANY LIMITED 
requires an executive capable of engaging in all 
financial and related activities. Candidates for 
this important post must be members of one 
of the leading professional accounting bodies and 
have adequate industrial experience of financial 
control, including cost and works accounting. 
They must be capable of advising on occasion 
on the financial implications of large-scale 
contracts and tenders for home and overseas 
work. The successful candidate will be a man of 
personality and mature outlook, who could in 
due course be considered for appointment as 
Financial Director. His age will be between 35 
and 45 years. The post combines full executive 
responsibility with interesting and rewarding work 
in a_ well-established Company, enjoying con- 
siderable reputation for its products. 


quoting reference 
.E.A LG.H 


Candidates are requested to apply, in 
confidence, with full information, to_ the 
Managing Director, Broad Oaks Works, 
Chesterfield. 





HE INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY wishes to 

appoint a SECRETARY, age 35-55, of good educa- 
tion and personality, with a knowledge of British industry 
and commerce and some _ experience of financial 
administration. P 

His main duties, for which he will be responsible to 
the Director, are the promotion of the Society’s many 
services in Britain and the Commonwealth. 

The work is varied. interesting and involves reasonable 
trave’ in the United Kingdom. 

The position is pensionable and will be remunerated 
according to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful candidate. 

Applications are invited in confidence to: 

The Director, 
Industrial Welfare Society, 
48, Bryanston Square, 
London, W.1, 

Stating salary required and availability. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


MATHEMATICIAN required: to work in Agricultural 
Research Council statistical group dealing with a wide 
range of agricultural subjects: 
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BSOLUTELY UNIQUE! Over the counter New 
Company Registration Service, £25 complete with 
Co. Seal/Books, Indemnity, etc. BUSINESS ECONOMY 
(TE), 156 Strand, London, W.C.2. (TEM 8377/8.) 
RCHIVES, papers, in order and safely housed; all 
the miscellanea of a professional and busy life: this 
is possible with the new Phoenix cupboard units, ample, 
strong, beautiful and efficient. and carrying the BSI 
“* kite-mark ” warranty.—Call at The Phoenix Bookcase 
Gallery (Dept. S), 36a, St. Martin’s Lane, by Charing 
Cross, W.C.2, or send for free comprehensive list. 
UBSTANTIAL investor (Public Company) wishes to 
acquire share capital of companies owning high grade 
= oe subject to existing mortgages.—Apply, 
ox 818. 





Invest in 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


6 PER CENT FOR 10 YEARS 


Special] terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over 
For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.) COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 








CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
5 PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 
1959/1962 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare 
the warrants for interest due on March 1, 1958, the 
transfer books of the above-mentioned Stock will be 
closed from February 1 until February 8, 1958, both 
dates inclusive. 

For Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stock), 
G. A. HARRISON, 
Manager. 

Circus Place, 

London Wall, London, E.C.2, 
January 7, 1958. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that the SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of this Corporation will be CLOSED from 
February 28 to March 14, 1958, both days inclusive, for 
the purpose of preparing for payment of Dividend for 1957. 
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Fresher fish from the modern mariner 


The fishing fleets of the world ply thou- 
sands of miles of open water, reaping a 
seafood harvest for the world’s many 
peoples vx Caltex, through the power of 
petroleum, rides with these fleets 
Caltex quality fuels, oils and lubricants 
provide them with speed and range, give 
the modern mariner efficient refriger- 
ation and greater comfort, help keep 


engines, net-hauling winches running 
longer, smoother, more effectively yx 
All around the world—from rock-crusted 
shores to balmy tropical isles—fishing 
is a way of life x Caltex is sharing this 
way of life, sharing the pattern of living 
and working in over 70 countries—part- 
ner in progress in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia and New Zealand. 








